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MY  GUM  IS  GOOD  FOR  A  HEADACHE 

Indigestion  is  prevalent.  Indigestion  causes 
suffering.  Indigestion  induces  headaches  and 
dizziness.  40%  of  all  ills  can  be  traced  to 
indigestion. 

Thousands  of  physicians  knew  this  years  ago. 

But  1  was  the  first  to  produce  a  chewing  gum 
expressly  to  bring  relief  from  ills  of  the  stomach. 

I  devised  a  scientific  formula  for  gum,  as  a 
food  chemist. 

Multitudes  now  use  my  gum  to  ward  off  head¬ 
aches  and  troubles  of  the  stomach. 
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“TO  THE  LAST  CENT— TO  THE  LAST  MAN— 
TO  THE  LAST  HEARTBEAT” 


E  HAVE  been  at  war  with  Ger¬ 
many  for  six  months,  and - 

To-night,  in  millions  of 
homes  in  this  fortunate  coun¬ 
try  we  shall  be  saying  “good  night,”  and 
seeking  our  pillows  in  perfect  security  only 
because  in  the  shell-torn  trenches  of  France, 
men  of  France  by  thousands  are  laying 
down  their  lives  for  us. 

Our  dreams  will  be  peaceful,  our  rest  un¬ 
broken,  because  men  of  Britain  and  Bel¬ 
gium  in  tortured  Flanders  awake  from 
ghastly  nightmares  to  ghastlier  realities. 

And  on  the  morrow,  because  the  British 
navy  guards  the  gateways  to  the  Atlantic, 
we  shall  go  to  our  offices  and  about  our 
profitable  businesses  as  we  always  have. 

We  shall  sit  down  to  our  noonday  meal 
as  usual,  and  as  usual  eat  our  fill  because 
patient,  courageous,  self-denying  women  of 
France,  of  England,  of  a  dozen  lands  are  ac¬ 
cepting  a  food  pittance  which  barely  ties 
the  soul  to  the  body. 

For  three  years  we  have  been  a  sheltered 
people. 

For  three  years  we  have  watched  from 
a  safe  place  the  flood  of  treasure  and  blood 
poured  out  by  others  in  their  effort  to 
strangle  a  Beast,  whose  jaws  were,  from  the 
very  beginning,  slavering  with  the  desire  to 
sink  in  our  fat  flanks,  and  thus  recoup  richly 
the  cost  of  his  European  orgy. 

Let  us  be  candid  for  once.  Is  it  not  true 
that  a  good  many  of  us  from  that  safe 
place  were  busy  digging  channels  to  divert 
to  ourselves  a  good  bit  of  the  flood  of  trea¬ 
sure?  And  as  for  the  blood  pMjured  out  by 
others?  Did  we  want  to  save  that  for  our 
Victor  Chapmans  and  our  Norman  Princes 
— that  race  of  “eagles”  to  whom  strict  neu¬ 


trality  even  denied  the  name  “American?” 

Are  we  as  yet  fully  awake  to  the  great 
truths  of  this  situation? 

Do  we  frankly  acknowledge  now  how 
completely  our  present  allies  have  been 
standing — still  stand — between  us  and  the 
Beast? 

And,  are  we  at  last  prepared  to  play  our 
part? 

“To  the  last  cent — to  the  last  man — to 
the  last  heart-beat?” 

It  is  a  good  time  to  take  a  sober  inventory 
of  ourselves  in  this  respect,  for  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  another  great  bond  offering,  and 
its  fate  will  measure  exactly  the  conscious 
or  unconscious  attitude  of  millions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  Americans  toward  this  war. 

SuppKJse  we  approach  the  taking  of  this 
inventory  from  an  unusual  angle?  What 
do  our  French  comrades  believe  it  to  con¬ 
tain? 

Here,  for  example,  is  what  the  eloquent 
Viviani,  fresh  from  his  mission  to  us,  and 
in  the  presence  of  General  Pershing,  told 
his  fellow  countrymen  in  the  French  Cham¬ 
ber,  were  our  collective  motives  and  pur- 
f)oses: — 

"To  see  a  nation  receiving  fierce 
blows  from  an  aggressor  without 
crying  out,  and  returning  them 
without  boasting:  to  see  that  na¬ 
tion  united,  the  people  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  those  of  the  trenches, 
the  people  of  thought  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  toil,  to  see  these  grouping 
themselves  around  their  fighters: 
to  see  at  the  Marne  the  triumph  of 
dash,  at  Verdun  the  triumph  of  pa¬ 
tience:  to  see  this  palpitating  capi¬ 
tal.  which  German  calumny  had 
called  the  capital  of  pleasure  and 
frivolity,  so  peaceful  in  tragic 
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hours,  so  calm  when  glory  later 
came  to  shine  upon  our  banners, 
reserving  its  enthusiasm  for  the 
day  when  universal  right,  by  force 
of  our  arms,  shall  be  implanted 
throughout  the  whole  world — 
that  is  the  spectacle  which,  I  as¬ 
sure  you,  stirred  to  its  depths  the 
American  souL 

"It  would  have  been  easy  for 
America,  if  she  had  desired  to 
stand  aloof,  to  think  only  of  her 
individual  grievances  at  the  hands 
of  imperial  Germany.  She  might 
have  said  that  she  could  not  toler¬ 
ate  on  her  own  soil  the  tortuous 
intrigues  of  a  faithless  Ambas¬ 
sador.  She  might  have  said  that 
she  would  never  subject  the  honor 
of  the  land  of  Washington  to  the 
arrogance  of  Germany;  that  she 
could  not  bear  to  hear  the  cries 
of  those  unfortunate  victims  who, 
in  summer  evenings  and  winter 
nights,  were  hurled  without  warn¬ 
ing,  by  criminal  hands,  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea. 

"America  did  say  these  things, 
but  she  said  more.  Her  merit  af¬ 
ter  stating  her  own  grievances, 
the  thing  that  will  constitute  her 
historic  honor  before  the  world,  is 
that  she  heard  the  cry  of  ait  hu¬ 
manity,  that  she  invoked  human 
r^ht,  universal  right. 

"America  has  entered  the  war 
with  the  belief  that  there  can  be 
no  peace  without  victory,  unless 
we  are  to  be  recreant  in  our  duty 
to  the  tomb  and  to  the  cradle, 
and  by  the  barbarous  system  that 
returns  every  thirty  years,  are  to 
allow  our  sons  to  go  upon  the 
battle-field  and  stand  where  their 
fathers  have  fallen.  She  has  en¬ 
tered  knowing  what  she  has  to  do; 
not  only  to  continue  what  she  did 
while  still  chained  to  neutrality — 
render  us  financial  and  economic 
service — but  to  go  to  the  end  with 
her  full  might,  giving  to  the  Allies 
immediate  aid  of  every  kind  until 
victory  fs  won  by  constant  cooper¬ 
ation.  ” 

Do  you  find  a  little  tightening  of  the 
throat  as  you  read  this  characterization  of 
your  America?  If  so — it  is  true  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  and  your  inventory  is 
right. 

Do  you  say:  “It  has  not  been  true  of  me 
up  to  this  time,  but,  please  God,  I  shall 
make  it  true  from  this  time  on?”  Then 
your  inventory  is  hop)eful. 

Do  you  say:  “What  rot!”  But  this 


cannot  be — it  is  incredible  that  among 
Everybody’s  readers  there  is  one  content 
to  purchase  a  sound  night’s  sleep  with  the 
blood  of  men,  the  sufferings  of  women, 
and  the  famine  of  children! 

For  America  is  going  to  Justify  France’s 
splendid  faith  in  her. 

In  that  justification  there  is  place  for 
the  courageous,  self-sacrificing  troops  we 
can  send  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  men 
of  our  allies. 

There  is  place  for  our  ships-of-war  beside 
those  of  England  and  France  at  the  gate¬ 
ways  to  the  Atlantic,  and  for  our  carrying 
ships  with  their  cargoes  of  life-giving  grains 
and  death-dealing  munitions. 

There  is  place  for  the  “eagles,”  who  will 
fly  wing  to  wing  with  their  brothers  of 
France  and  England,  and  for  the  great  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Red  Cross,  who,  on  the  very 
field  of  battle,  will  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
the  stricken  and  find  shelter  for  the  home¬ 
less. 

Great  place  is  there  for  all  these,  but 
they  can  fill  the  place  only  with  Time  and 
Money. 

Time  our  allies  can  provide,  and  we  can 
improve  it  by  raising  and  arming  our 
troops,  and  by  gathering  equipment;  but 
the  Money,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
allies,  we  can  and  must  find. 

Shall  we  ask:  “How  much?”  in  such  an 
hour? 

Shall  we,  like  a  miser  sitting  among  his 
money-bags,  financing  a  doubtful  venture, 
say  to  France:  “Give  us  the  reckoning  of 
the  billions  of  treasure  you  have  poured  out, 
but  do  not  add  to  it  the  toll  of  your  ruined 
cities  and  countrysides,  and  of  your  hero 
dead?” 

Shall  we  say  this  to  England,  to  Servia, 
to  Poland? 

Or  shall  we  p>our  out  our  great  wealth 
gladly,  freely,  conscious  of  the  enormity  of 
our  debt  to  our  allies — living  up  to  France’s  ‘ 
splendid  vision  of  us,  willing,  if  need  be, 
to  go  down  with  our  allies  to  bitter  pov¬ 
erty  if  only  in  that  way  the  world  may 
be  made  safe  for  all  our  children? 

How  different  that  picture  for  the  ages 
from  one  in  which  America  alone  issued 
from  this  great  conflict  rich  and  forever  con¬ 
temptible! 
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/  Have  Made  Me 
aMat  of  Men  to  Lie  On 


TT  WAS  for  a  woman — for  the  Lily.  So  fair  she  was. 

For  her  I  risked  death.  For  her  I  dared  dangers  worse 
than  death.  Could  I  save  her  now  or  would  the  dark 
king  have  his  wish?” 

Read  this  story  of  nurvelous  adventure  and  the  fierce  love  of  a 
man  for  a  woman  by 


H.  Rider  Haggard 


Straight  into  the  heart  of  a  breathless  story  he  takes  you.  From 
one  moment  to  the  next  you  cannot  tell  what  thrill  is  coming — you 
are  only  sure  that  it  will  be  a  surprise. 

'''  Never  was  there  a  writer,  perhaps,  who  filled  his  books  with  so 

.t  many  dramatic  situations,  so  many  wildly  exciting  moments  and 

absorbing  passages  From  China  to  Peru  he  takes  you — from  the 
'  V  Southern  Cross  to  the  Northern  Star-  back  through  the  ages. 

ft  There  are  startling  descriptions  —  vivid  pictures  of  weird 

scenes  that  astound  and  delight  you. 

Rider  Haggard  is  the  author  to  read  in  war  time.  He  takes 
away  from  the  sordid  horror  of  today  into  the  splendid 
world  of  romance.  He  stirs  your  red  bloc^.  He  completely 
-  holds  your  attention  with  his  never-ending  wealth  of  big 

situations  and  vivid  imagery.  Mincing  words,  tedious  con- 
'S.ki.^w  versations  find  no  place  in  the  crisp,  bright  pages  of  his  works. 

A  Here  are^the  inviting  names  of  the  bmks  and  the  lands 

which  they  take  you: 

I.  Eric  BrifkcyM-Iccbai  11.  Maric-SMtIi  Airka 

AlUa  Quicraaia— Africa  12.  Waa^crcr'c  Nacklacc— ScaaWiaaria 

3.  Claapatra— Earat  — Crcacc 

"SW”— Africa  -  Ccaitaaliaasic 

S.  Maatciaaa’t  Daaekicr— Masica  13.  Jett— Baart 

^  — Eaclaad  14.  Swalaw— Traaaraaf 

i  Kiae  Sataawa’a  Miaaa— Africa  15.  Lpikclli— Hafiaa)i 

7.  MaraiatStar— Egypt  afRiaPkaraata  1(.  CkiU  af  Slara—Saalk  Africa 

(.  Tka  Paarf  MaMaa— Jaraaalaa  17.  Spirit  af  Baahataa— Pkaaiucia 

-Raw  II.  Mala  tka  UlT-Zalalaal 

f.  Margarat— Spaia  If.  Eliaaa— Saatk  Caatral  Africa 

If.  Heart  af  tka  WarM — Maaica  21.  Paapta  af  tka  Hiat— Africa 

It  matters  not  what  book  you  take  up,  whether  it  be  a  tale  of  the  voluptuous  courts  of 
queens  or  the  wild,  fearful  battle  of  a  man  against  his  fate — you  can  lose  yourself  in  its  pages. 

They  literally  set  fire  to  your  imagination. 

Thousands  of  copies  of  his  books  have  been  sold 


.  ,  tens  of  thousands  of 

people  have  read  and  delighted  in  them.  The  business  man — the  scholar— the 
clerk— all  alike  find  joy  in  him,  for  he  rests  you  and  takes  you  out  of  yourself. 
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:  give  you  tha  bast  raadmg  tliat  yoa  oTor  ^  For  the  beautiful  half  leather 
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^  month  for  14  months. 
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FOR  GIRLS— BRYN  NAWR.  PA. 

situated  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  Is  now  preparing 
for  the  formal  occupancy  of  its  handsome  new  colonial, 
stone  building. 

For  Girli  wanting  college  preparation  a  thor¬ 
ough  course  is  offered. 

For  Girls  not  going  to  college  the  school  offers 
special  opportunities  to  pursue  studies  suited  to 
their  tastes  and  needs. 

For  Girls  desiring  to  specialize  in  Music  or 
Art,  there  are  well  known  artists  as  instructors. 
Catalog  on  request. 

Mrs.  EDITH  HATCHER  HARCUN.  B.L. 

(Pupil  of  Lescbetizky),  He4xd  of  the  School 


HALl 


Bridgeton,  H.  i.  (near  Phils.) 
ForOirls.  Number  limited.  Individ¬ 
ual  Instruction.  Home  life,  out¬ 
door  life.  Supervised  athletics.  Cer- 
tlfleate  privileges.  Special  Finishing 
Course.  Languages.  Music  directed 
by  Frederick  Maxson.  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence  Course  with  certificate. 


Mill  Macdonald  and  Miss  Finn. 


Virginia,  Wincnester. 

Fort  Loudoun  Seminary  SSmen‘%eiiihS'ui1oSt“ioS 

in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valiey.  Literary’  and  Business  Courses. 
Special  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Languages.  Gymnasium  and  all 
outdoor  exercises.  Opens  S^t.  2(>th.  Terms  $35<».  For  catalogue, 

address _ Miss  Katherine  R.  Glass,  Pres. 

New  Jersey,  New  Brunswick,  Box  136. 

The  Rutgers  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

152nd  year.  New  cottage  dormitories.  HeaUhful  countryside 
location.  All  college  preparatory  courses,  music,  athletics,  under 
men  teachers.  Military  training.  Younger  boy*s  in  separate  junior 
school.  $650.  Send  for  catalogue.  W.  P.  Kelly,  Headmaster, 


New  York,  Binghamton. 


35  th  year— 
Certificate 

, '  '  w  admits  to 

Vassar,  Smith,  Welleslev,  Mount  Holyoke.  General  Course.  Special 
courses  for  High  School  graduates.  Music  and  Domestic  Soence. 
Exceptional  home  life.  /  The  Misses  Hyde 

_  ^^nc^Palsj  Ella  Virginia  Jones,  A.  B. 

New  York,  TarryTown-on-Hudson,  Box 

Repton  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  boys.  Course  of  study 
from  Primary  to  end  of  the  First  and  Se^nd  years  of  College  Pre¬ 
paratory  work.  Homelike  atmosphere.  Strict  individual  attention. 
Moderate  fees.  No  extras.  Address  Headmaster. _ 


Educate  Y our  Child 


fin  Your  Own  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 

CALVERT  SCHOOL.  Inc. 

iF.itabtiskti  1197) 

A  unique  system  by  means  of  which 
children  from  kindergarten  to  12  years 
of  age  may  be  educated  at  home  by  the 
best  mod<-m  methods  and  under  the 
guidance  and  supervision  of  a  school 
with  a  national  reputation  for  train¬ 
ing  young  children.  For  information 
write,  stating  age  of  child, 
ehool.  3  West  Chase  St„  Baltimore,  Md. 

_ V.  M.  an.LTEB.  A.  B,  (Harvard  I,  HesdmsiUr. _ 

Pennsylvania,  Factoryville,  Box  A. 

Keystone  Academy  ailrfetrol.i“I.ii^’^f 

northern  Pennsylvania.  20  acres.  Prepares  for  colleges  ana  business. 
All  athletics,  wholesome  cnvironmcnt~no  saloons  or  factories. 
Rates  $360.  Separate  Junior  School  $400.  Catalogue. 
_ B.  F .  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Attend  no  stammering  school  until  you  get  my  big  FREE 
book  and  special  rate.  Largest  and  most  successful  Inatitu* 
tion of  its  kindin the  worltl.  Twolarge  modern  schoolbufld- 
logs  fully  equipped  for  treatment  of  stammering  tinder  my 
advanced  natural  method.  Nosing  songingortinM  beating. 
Established  IS  years.  Known  everywhere  as  the  ^st.  Personal faittruction 
given  each  student.  Write  today  for  full  particulars.  LeeWelU  Mlllard.Prcs. 
North-Western  School  forStammerers,23126raR4  Ate.,  Milwaukee.Wis. 


New  Jersey,  Trenton. 

The  Mercer  Hospital 

ma.  Pupils  live  in  Nurses’  Home;  board  and  tuition  free,  with 
income  while  learning.  Two  weeks’  vacation  with  half-day’s  leave 
each  week  and  part  of  Sundav.  Requirement:  Grammar  School 
and  first  year  High  School.  Address  Superintendent. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  555  Boylston  St  (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

Established  1828.  Prepares  boys  exclusively  for  MASSACHU¬ 
SETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  and  other  scientific 
schools.  Every  teacher  a  siiecialist. 

Fkanklin  T.  Kuet,  Principal. 


ELECTRICITY  TAUGHT 

■  j _ n _ ^ _ 1  XX/ _ !_• _ _ _ T#«L*nni 


The  University  of  Chicago 

VV  XX  ^  in  addition  to  resident 

Jd  IB  £■  vrork,  oders  also  instnio- 
C»W'¥T¥%^r  corrsspondencfc 

I  I  I  1 Y  detailed  In* 

1^  A  W  A  lomutioo  nddreee 

2MhYMr  U.ofC.(DiT.S)Ckic«fo,DL  ■ 


Schsei  W  Esgisecrisg  si  Mihrsakec,  Strsh  BUf..  WwisliM.  Vn. 


TO  INTRODUCK  OUR  XMAS  GIFT  CATALOO 

FORTUNATE  purchase  before  leather  advanced  in  price  enat>les  us  to  offer 
28.000  of  our  PRACTICAL  BILLFOLD  at  what  the  leather  alone  is  worth  today. 

THIS  INV'ALUABLE  combination  currency-card  case,  a  distinctiiH  Xmas 
Gi/t,  in  genuine  Scnlgrain  Leather  yours  at  this  low  price  of  50c  (|5.40  Doz.) 
prepaid  while  they  last.  Thin  model  design  with  photo  frame,  transparent  iden- 
tifkation  card.  1918  calendar  and  loose  leaf  MEMO  PAD. 

SIZE  closed  3x31-2:  open  8x31-2  inches.  Packed  in  handsome  gift  box. 
with  engraved  card.  SAME  in  fineMorocco  Leather,  only  $1.00  ($10  Doz.)  pre¬ 
paid.  Order  some  of  each  at  once.  Order  shipped  day  received.  Illustrated 
catalog  race.  Send  draft,  M.  O.  or  stamps  TODAY. 

An  failn  A  9mm»  Mfrw.*  Dwpt.  A-tC*  CWcagw 


Postpaid 

Nome  gn#r«vrd 

FkEEim 

23-kt.  CaIiI 

F(^r  Ladi^t  and 
CantUman 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Here  is  one  of  those  rare  books 
all  of  us  look  for  and 
seldom  find 

LAUGH  and  LIVE 

By  Douglas  Fairtninks 

If  your  boy  is  leaving  home, 
give  him  a  copy.  It  will  give  him 
something  to  go  by  —  something 
to  cling  to  —  something  to  come 
bacfe  with. 

Spring/Uld  Union  $ajr9!  tlu«  gmt  in* 
•plraliooal  book  doM  not  derrlop  ioto  tbe 
knmt  Aort  of  beat  aeller,  tb#  Awnean  pub* 
h»i»  loaing  iu  taale* 

All  Bookatormt  $1.00  Net 
Poetage  extra  10  eente 

BRITTON  PUBLISHING  CO.,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  UKE  TO  DRAW? 

CartoonisU  arc  well  peitl. 

We  will  not  give  you  any  grand  prize  11 
you  answer  this  ad.  Nor  will  we  claim  to 
nake  you  rich  in  a  week.  But  if  you  are 
anxious  to  develop  your  talent  with  a  suc¬ 
cessful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  make  money, 
sen<l  a  copy  of  this  picture,  with  6c  in 
stamps  lor  portfolio  of  cartoons  and  sample 
lesson  plate,  and  let  us  explain. 
THEW.L.EVA.'li8NCHf>OI.Ori'ARTOOXI!fti 
MSB  Under  Rid;.  n  Cleveland.  O. 


WANTED  —More  Salesmen 

—  Salesman  Earns 

$6500  THIS  YEAR 


—only  an  ordinary  raeoid.  TlionMnda  of 
tnecaMfnl  merabera.  Even  iiaater  oppor. 
tnnitiaf  art  yonrt  U  •  City  orTravSllM 
Sslcunan.  Incmaied  peoaperity,  cnliit. 
mmti  and  tlia  "Draft"  hays  craatM  ttMOS* 
Taia  IMM-pro.  lands  Of  fOOd  OOSlttOOS.  ClWOflOOCS 

“5^  luoncccssary. 

I  Write  for  lift  of  Unaa  la  which 
offer  y  w  mem-  ItOOd  POSitlOOS  STO  OOM  aad  how  to  oh. 

^taintham.SddrsMBsarsftoncs.DeoL  lift. 

NAT’L  SALESMEN’S  TR.  ASS’N 

ChlcMo  8m  Francisco  Now  Vorfc 


f 


1  Want  to 
Send  This 
Book 

to  Every 
American  Home 
becanse  it  has  become  the  Book  of  ^  Honr 

IT  IS  the  only  book  published  that  actually  solves 
the  High  Cost  of  Living  problem  because  it’s  a  book 
of  ACTION.  Woolson’s  Economy  Expense  Book 
is  not  a  Text  Book.  It’s  a  condensed,  comprehensive 
accounting  system  for  home  or  personal  expenses.  It 
will  help  any  man  or  woman  to  put  their  money 
problem  on  a  safe  basis. 

It  Will  Help  You  Save  Money 

Everyone  attempts  it;  few  succeed  in  keeping  at  it. 
The  Woolson  Book  does  it  automatically— intelligently 
—easily.  Two  minutes  a  day  keeps  it  up  to  date.  Know 
where  your  money  goes !  Get  this  book  and  start  at  once 
on  the  Road  to  Independence  and  Success.  Remember 
that  the  test  of  your  future  depends  on  the  question 

Are  you  able  to  save  money? 

This  book  solves  that  problem  for  you. 

p.ff.  Tyisl  Offsr  williDR  to  s<'nd  it,  charges 

iiiai  vfiici  paid,  for  you  to  examine  in  your  home. 
After  5  days  you  arc  free  to  return  the  book  to  us.  otherwise 
send  us  your  check  or  money  order  for  the  price  of  ^.75.  Just 
write  your  name  and  address  on  the  margin.  Oo  it  now 
before  you  forget  it. 

George  B.  Woolson  &  Company 


120.B  West  32iid  Street 


New  Yorii  CM, 


A  High  School  Course 
In  Two  Years  I 

plete,  and  simi^lfied  high  school  course  that  you  can  finish  in  two  yean. 
Altets  eif  coiUge  entrance  requirements.  Prepared  by  leading  mem* 
bers  of  the  faculties  of  universities  and  academies. 

Write  for  booklet.  .Send  your  name  and  address  for  our  booklet  and 
full  particulars.  No  ol>ligations.  W'rite  today— now. 

Aaencaa  SAmI  irnnmeOms  Dwt  P2028  Oicaia  E 1  A. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System^’-written  with  only  nine  characters.  No'*poaitioiis** 
—no  * ’ruled  lines’* —no  ’’shading”— no  ’’word-signs” — no  ’’coldnotes.** 
speedy,  practkaTtystom  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  stu^, 
utilizing  share  time.  For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address.  Chlaagn 
Oarrupaadeaee  SshaaU.  tM  Catty  RalMlag.  Chleaga.  III. 


LEARN  AT  HOME  -  THE  NEW 

Eamarkabl*  new  laetbod  aavaa  half  tba  tiuM.  savaa  twa-thitii*  tfea  expanaa. 
Typawnte  M  ta  100  worda  a  aunute.  Write  laS  ta  160  wards  a  aiimria  ki 
abofthaad.  Guaraalaad.  Batira  Caarsa  oa  Trial.  Com^ta  Baaiaaaa  Tralniag 
Kkidad.  Writa  for  naw  book  axplaiaiag  tba  saerats  oftba  Raw  Way.  AdZraaa 
Th«  Tulloaa  School.  Dapt.  I4».  Collega  Hill.  Springfield.  Obfo. 


Be 


Traffic  Manager 

At ‘35  to ‘100  a  Week 


1  BE  A  T  R  AV  ELI  W  G  SALE  S  M  A  N  j| 


m  Os«r  half  a  mllHon  larga  Bhl^ 

w  '  j  tY railroads  need  trafnad 
m  Trafflcllenwholinovhowtoroosa 

-  -T_  /  r  sbipcaaBta.  obtain  abortaat  mila- 

w  /  /  y/XX  nga,  saenra  attiefcaat  daliyerfan. 

I  J  ^ X  claaaif V  pooda.  obtain  losraat  fee. 

y  Demand  is  praatar  than  thaaupply. 
A  Bip  poaitioiia  await  eompatoDt  omo. 

Don’tLetTkisCbaBceGoBy 

Fit  yoorwlf  for  •  Trmffle  Manacw^ 
imnitioa.  Wa  taaeb  voa  bv  aaaAi— -in 
spars  tiais  at  boms  to  miaHf y  forooa  of  tba  BIG  Jobs.  Oar 
eoaraa  fa  tboroapb-  is  andoraea  by  railroads  and  larpo  coneama 
avarywbara.  Bmall  eoat-ansy  parmants.  Writefor  falldataila 
eoneeminp  tba  LaSalla  Homa  ^adr  Couraa  in  TralBe  Msniyr 
ship.  Laam  bow  yoa  ean  poalify  for  a  bip  tmAe  iob  orbila 
bolmnp  yoor  prasant  poaftion.  Writ#  todaP'^OWI 
TiiBallt  Mztaikalon  Unlwaratty,  Dapt.  1048>(V  Oblcbpo 
**T1ka  World's  Cremteet  Ektemitom  OWkanHfy** 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


to  Uloae  nuulins  ns  the  C«ap««  below.  T« 


2 _  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE _ _ 

Increased  Brain  and  Nerve  Force 

Can  be  Secured  Only  Ttarougb  Refavenating 
Vital  Foods*  says  Dr.  Burroughs. 


The  elements  needed  to  nourish  and  repair  wastes 
in  the  Brain  and  Nerves  are  not  to  be  found  in  drugs, 
says  Dr.  Alfred  Burroughs,  but  are  derived  solely  from 
certain  easily  digestible  vital  foods — lean  meats,  game, 
poultry,  fish,  dairy  products,  etc.,  properly  combined 
with  green  vegetables,  juicy  fruits  and  but  little  starchy 
foods.  Tnere  has  bem  much  reliable  proof  of  this 
statement  thru  25  years  tests  made  imder  the  von 
Walden  System  of  Brain  and  Body  Building,  which  is 
the  most  accurate  science  we  have,  because  it  is  based 
upon  the  effects  produced  by  foods  upon  the  human 
body.  Examples  show  that  when  these  rejuvenating 
vital  foods  are  property  used  increased  brain  power, 
greater  nerve  force,  enduring  vigor  invariably  follow: 
in  fact  the  brain  can  be  vitalized  to  meet  the  stress  of 
the  most  exhausting  mental  activities;  while  wrong 
combinations  of  food  invite  disease,  discomfort,  dull¬ 
ness  and  a  lack  of  mental  efficiency.  Prof,  von 
Walden's  records  show  how  the  change  from  a  clog¬ 
ging,  death-producing  diet  to  energizing  foods,  can 
cause  literal  transformation.  One  man,  weighing  316 
potmds,  unable  to  lie  down  because  of  smothering 
spells,  with  dropsical  swellings,  catarrh,  bronchial 
trouble,  reduced  his  weight  126  pounds  and  found  per¬ 


manent  relief  hrom  all  his  other  ailments.  A  thin  man, 
suffering  from  stomach  trouble,  irregular  heart  action 
and  nervous  exhaustion,  was  completely  restored  and 
added  35  pounds  to  his  weight.  A  traveling  salesman, 
unable  to  work  for  3, ‘a  years,  due  to  Angina  Pectoris, 
suffering  intense  pain,  unable  to  walk,  was  enabled  to 
return  to  his  work  a  well  man. 

That  Prof,  von  Walden  has  made  wonderful  dis- 
covCTies  and  perfected  an  exceptionally  reliable  dietary 
system  is  beyond  question,  and  the  knowledge  is  now 
available  to  sdl,  because  his  complete  course  of  25  lessons 
in  Brain  and  Body  Building  is  sent  for  a  week’s  examina¬ 
tion  to  responsible  parties,  without  expense,  on  ai>- 
proval.  His  Rejuvenating  Vital  Diet  System  is  fully 
described  in  a  Free  Pamphlet,  which  aiso  specifics 
foods  causing  mucus,  expectoration,  catarrh;  foods  in¬ 
creasing  kidney  trouble,  curative  effects  of  foods,  etc. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  tliis  pamphlet,  and  also  state 
whether  you  would  like  to  have  us  send  you  the  com¬ 
plete  25  Lesson  Course,  postpaid,  for  a  week's  free 
examination.  Give  your  age.  position  and  business. 
Address  THE  VON  WALDEN  INSTITUTE. 
130  Mitchell  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


DIAMON  DS  •  f  carat  $95 


Bujr  Diamonds  direct  from  Jason 
Weiler  &  Sons,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
one  of  America’s  leading  import* 
ers,  and  (ave  20  to  40%. 

Write  today  for 
Beautiful  Illustrated 
DIAMOND  CATALOG  (free) 

(A  r*C9gniM^  OMtKtrrUy  or  diamonds) 

JASON  WEILER  db  SONS 
382  Washington  SL,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dlsraond  Importers  Siace  1ST( 
Agencies  in  Amsterdam  and  Paris 


This  1  csrmt*perfoet-  tAC 
hr  cut,  Disinond  Mdr* 
Ladioa’ot  Men’s  14  KeSet- 
tincB.  Money  refoaded  if 
H  can  be  da^kated  else* 
where  for  leas  than  |12&. 


home  builders.  Keith’s  Magazine,  $2.50  a  year,  2S  cents 
a  copy.  News-stands. 

ALL  THE  ABOTS,  SPECIAL  $1.00 
KEITH’S.  754  Met.  Bank  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 


KEITH’S  $1  Offer 

lot — A  lOO-pa^ 
number  o(  Keith's 
Magazine,  a  special 
number  devoid  to 
Bungalows.  2nd — 

A  book  contain¬ 
ing  up-to-date  de¬ 
fer  100  ARTISTIC  HOMES.  3rd — A  four  months’ 


What  15  tts.  e'^'.  You  Nation’s  Capital 

Isgton.tlM  home  of  tfca  Pathfinder.  Is  thel  J";"  't” 

eeater  of  dvIHzatlefl  j  history  Is  betag  Jf  ‘.2  *2!  * 

a*  tMa  world  Ttam  ^ntliflRdnr^  news  of  the  world  and  teU3  the  truth  and  only  the  truth ;  now  m  its  24th  year.  This  pai>er  fills 

itRd  wnkiy  raviw  kIvm  you  m  door  Im-  without  etnptyinjf  the  purse  |  it  costs  but  fl  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  wh^  is  going 

»Md  world  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money*  this  is  your  means.  If  ycMi  want  a  paper  in  your 

these  streaaous,  epoch-mhlag  days,  home  which  reliable,  entertaining,  whole»m^  the  Pathfinder  i*  yours.  11  you  w^dap- 

iTTi  s^  preciate  a  paper  which  puts  ererything  clearly*  fairly*  briensr^here  it  is.  A  dollar  bill  mailed  at  our 
risk  will  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  for  a  full  year,  or  simply  send  iSc  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper  and  we  piTlinMnCB  Bov  99  BfoehiiiwtAo  II  P 
will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  IS  weeks.  The  L5c  docs  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  to  Invest  in  new  friends.  rBInnilUtlli  BOX  ddf  WISBIli^OBt  U,  Us 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let’s  see  what  you  can  do  with  It.  Cartoon¬ 
ists  and  illustrators  earn  from  to  $125  or 
more  per  week.  My  practical  system  of  po’- 
sonal  individual  lessons  by  mall  will  devtiop 
your  talent.  Fifteoi  years’  successful  work  for 
newspapers  and  magaxlnes  qualifies  me  to 
teach  you.  Send  sketch  of  Uncle  Sam  with  6c  in ' 
stamps  for  test  lesson  plate ;  also  collection  of  draw¬ 
ings  showingpossibilities  for  YOU.  State your 

The  Landon  School 

1430  SCHOFIELD  BVILDING,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


FHKK  COrUON 


History  of  the  World 

At  a  Great  Bargain 


STORY-WRITERS  WANTED 

NOTHING  PAYS  LIKE  SUCf'ESS  IN 
WRITING  FICTION-2  cents  to  10  cents 
A  WORD.  We  sell  stories*  scenarios,  and  book 
MSS.  on  commission:  we  revise  them  and  tell 
you  where  to  sell  them.  STORY-WRITING 
uuj^t  1^  mail.  Send  for  our  free  booklet*  W  RIT- 
ING  FOR  PROFIT.**  tells  how;  gives  proof. 

Novels  Printed  and  Published 
THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


Dept.  87»  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


60  BOOKS 


Bound  In  Sd  00 

Leather  Xdown 


The  world's  greztest  literature  now  shippe<l  to  you  FREE  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Mt  a  paany  In  advanen.  Only  $1  alown  aftar  trial.  The 

mastenileres  of  Kipling.  De  Maupassant.  Stev’enson,  Shakewari'. 
Oscar  Wilde,  Maeterlinck,  O.  Bernard  Shaw.  Coleridge,  Robert  Burni. 
Victor  Hugo  and  doariis  of  others.  Each  book  hound  In  genuine 
limp  leather,  pocket  slie.  Write  postal  lor  list  of  authors  and 

Fraa  gxaailanfloa  offer. 

UTTLE  LEATHER  UBRARY 

•  10  MarcaniMa  ■Mg..  SSrd  Straat.  NEW  YOMK  CITY 
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FREE! 
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28  1  36  iackct 
Thii  pkolo«raph 
ii  •  reproductioQ  ol 
^  mo*t  comoiele 
lin^  map  ct  the 
Western  Front 
erer  published.  It 
is  28 1 36  inches  in 
■ze.  ^t  folds  into 
a  convenient  cover 
5J4  X  734  inches, 
iust  right  to  be 
carried  convenient* 
ly  in  the  pocket  for 
frequent  oonsulla* 
tioo.  It  is  printed 
on  exccSent  paper, 
and  can  be  had 
aoounled  on  cloth 
if  denred  at  slight 
extra  cost 


of  flieTJifestem  Front 


More  than  7,000  Villases, 

Towns,  and  Hamlets 

On  this  map  there  are  shown  more  than 
7,000  places.  The  State  o(  Illinois  contains 
about  the  same  number  of  square  miles  as 
shown  on  this  map  and  in  Illinois  there  ate  less 
than  1,700  places  of  100  or  more  inhabitants. 

In  addition  to  this  vast  number  oi  places  it 
gives  all  woods,  fortresses,  fortified  towns,  naval  arsenals,  forts, 
redoubts,  batteries,  aircraft  depots,  wireless  stations  and  rail¬ 
ways.  The  forests  and  woods  are  indicated  in  grten,  giving  the 
map  an  attractive  appearance,  and  adding  a  strategical  feature 
of  importance.  The  scale  of  the  map  is  /  0  miles  lo  the  inch.  It 
extends  west  to  Ashford,  England;  north  to  Antwerp,  Belgium; 
east  to  Frankfort,  Germany;  and  south  to  Odeans,  France.  It 
shows  for  comparison  the  battle  line  of  1914,  when  the  Germaru 
were  almost  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  The  gmund  gained  by  the 
Allies  therefore,  may  be  ^ainly  seen.  It  is  without  exception 
the  most  satisfactory  map  of  the  Western  Front  which  has  been 
engraved.  It  has  been  prepared  especially  to  throw  light  on 
movements  as  they  occur.  It  may  be  examined  with  ease,  for 
the  type  is  bold  and  clean  cut 

A  Complete  Index  Makes  Locating  Easy 

An  index  of  towru  and  villages  accompanying  a  map  of 
this  kind  has  been  proven  an  absolute  necessity.  The  smaller 
towns  are  the  ones  usually  mentioned  in  the  news  rlispalches. 
They  ate  not  to  be  found  on  ordinary  maps,  and  the  locations 
of  most  of  them  were,  and  still  are,  utt^y  uniuMwn  to  the 
>®o*tal  public,  but  unless  then  locations  are  known  their 
Srategical  importance  cannot  be  grasped. 


Nothing  is  mote  unsatisfactory  than  search¬ 
ing  all  over  the  map  for  a  small  place  that 
may  or  rruy  not  appear  upon  k.  However, 
this  loss  of  time  and  patience  is  note  at  an 
end,  for  the  index  which  accompanies  this 
more  useful  and  oalu- 
more  than  7,000 


Follow  the 
American 
TroopsinFrance 


map  makes  it  easily 
able.  The  index  contairu 
turtles.  An  idea  of  the  importance  of  this 
statement  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
war  maps  available  to-day  contain  less  than  300  names.  This 
index  is  bound  in  wkh  the  map  and  enables  one  to  locate 
instantly  any  one  of  the  7,000  ^aces  mentiooed. 

Send  No  Money 

The  srest  value  onthia  map  it  to  appaieru  that  a  cofw  will  be  lenl 
on  approval  wilhoul  a  penny  in  advance.  U,  afttv  examinint  dm  map, 
you  decide  lo  keep  U.  tend  only  $1.00  for  the  plain,  oc  $2.00  lot  the 
dork-backed  map.  It  not  dehahled  with  the  map  and  index,  return  them 


Free  Examination  Coupon 

Nelgon  Doubleday^  Dept.  1310,  Oyster  Bay.  N.  Y. 

Pteue  tend  me  die  Large  Scale  War  Map  ol  the  WeHera  FiMt  on 
approval,  tf  k  tuilt  me,  %irilbia  five  day*  I  wil  tend  you  $1 .00.  Other* 
wite,  wil  return  it. 

Nmme . 

AJJnu  . 

tf  you  want  the  map  mounted  on  doth,  grcndy,  moenring  its  durabJky 
at  the  ipecial  price  ol  $2.00. 1  it  wilt  yon.  write  ‘Yea"  here . 
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Train  By  Mail 

for  This  Big  Position 

Don't  be  content  to  stay  in  a  job  that 
almost  any  man  can  fill,  nepare  yourself 

for  a  position  in  a  new  profession— for  a  i>osition  that 
needs  you— wants  you. 

There  are  600.000 firms  that  need  the  services  of  Expert 
Accountants.  There  are  only  2.000  certified  public  ac¬ 
countants  in  America.  The  field  is  unlimited;  the 
demand  many  times  greater  than  the  supply;  the  salary 
far  in  excess  of  that  earned  in  other  fields. 


Be  An  Expert 
ACCOUNTANT 


Typewrite  the  NewWay 


Double  Your  Speed — Your  Salary 

80  to  100  words  a  minute  cruaraiiteed.  Salaries  increased  to  S25, 
$30,  $35,  and  even  $40  weekly.  Totally  new  system.  It’s  all  in 
the  nn^ers— ^mnastically  trained  atvay  from  machine.  Brings 
amazing  speed,  perfect  accuracy.  Easy  for  anyone.  Increases  speed 
first  day.  Learn  in  spare  time— no  interference  with  regular  work. 
WDITP  TfLHiY  particulars  and  letters  from  hundreds 

wnilt  IU*UAI  whose  salaries  have  been  and since  taking 

up  this  remarkalile  new  method.  A  postal  will  bring  it,  but  write  to-day— NOW . 

TULLOSS  SCHOOL  OF  TTfEWRITING.  1430  tOm  Hfll.  SpiwM  Oys 


High  School  Course 

^  Two  Years  “ISJ 

Here  te  a  thorough,  complete,  slmplifled  High  School  Course  that  you 
can  complete  In  tmi  years.  Meeta  college  entrance  requirements. 
Prepared  by  leading  professors  In  universities  and  academies. 


Don*t  Stop  Growing! 

Keep  on  going!  Train  your  brain! 
Broaden  your  mental  vision  I  A  high  school 
education  multiplies  your  chances  for  success 
In  business  or  social  life. 

SttMly  this  intensely  intereetiM  course  in  idle  boon 
at  home  without  interfering  with  your  regular  work. 
**Cash  in"  <«  your  natural ahxlity. 

High  School  Book  Free 

Send  your  name  and  addreaa  on  a  letter  or 
poat-caid  and  get  our  new  24-page  Illustrated  Rook. 
No  obligations.  It  is  absoluteiyiree.  Writ#  twday* 
Amarlcan  School  of  Corroapondooc# 

Oopt.  Pt037  CMcaao,  HMwali 


Make  up 
for  Lost 
Time! 

Man  and  awmen  who 
were  denied  a  high- 
•chool  training  can 
"catch  op"  by  tak¬ 
ing  this  simplified 
coarse  at  home. 
Hundreds  have  prof¬ 
ited  by  this  remark¬ 
able  opportunity. 


H 

n 

Small  Cost — Easy  Terms 


In  this  course  all  needless  text>book  theory 
iminated.  The  course  covers  thoroughly  every 
Practical  Aecountancy,  Theory  of  Accoonta,  Auditing. 
Bcounting,  BoaineM  Organizatioa,  Buaineaa  Managemen 
Mtneaa  Lawa,  etc.  It  is  practical,  directly  to  the  point,  givir 
m  such  instruction  as  you  need,  in  the  shortest  possible  ttan 
le  cost  is  very  rwssnnania  and  assy  monthly  tsrma  can  be  ai 
inaad  if  yon  wish* 

wTe  give  you  a  written  guarantee  that  should  you  fail  to  pai 


We  give  you  a  written  guarantee  that  should  you  fail  to  pai 
e  certified  Public  Accountant’s  examination  held  in  any  stat 
e  will  give  you  special  insihroction  and  help— without  sdditioi 
charge — until  you  do  pass.  We  farther  agree  to  refund  ei 
re  amount  of  tuition,  according  to  our  Guarantee  Bond, 
Bsatisfied  with  the  course. 

'DCP  Our  big  free  book  tells  the  whole  story.  Explaii 
^  r<rc  state  examinations,  state  regulations,  salaries  p« 

:pert  accountants,  etc.— also  gives  complete  information  r 
uding  the  course.  Take  the  first  step  toward  greater  aucoei 
r  mauiDg  the  coupon  NOW— today. 

“LaSalle  Extension  University* 

I  {The  World^s  Greatest  Extension  University}  m 

Dept«1043-H  ChicagOtlll.  | 

■  Send  at  once,  without  cost  or  obligation  tome,  your  valuable  ■ 
book  of  accounting  facts  and  full  details  of  your  course  in  Higher  I 
Accountancy  also  advise  me  about  Special  Reduced  Bate  and  ” 
I  Ckmvenient-Payment  Plan.  | 

^Cltr . StaU..............  J 


Send  for  My  Book — FREE 


inSwobeda'a  new  book.  Conaekma  Evolutioa.'’  In  it,  hnn-  3%^  yreatorof 
drede  of  pupib  tell  what  this  great  discovery  baa  meant  to  ^anscu'us 

them  in  increased  eamiiurs,  inersMsd  ability  to  Hve  the  well-  •  Evolution 

rounded,  wholly  eaceeelnw  Kfe.  llde  great  book  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  who  are  interested  in  grMte.  health  and  mental  power.  Write  tods*- 
•ew-before  you  forget.  ALOW  F.  SWOaODA,  SOSI  AaeHan  MeN.  Itaw  Verk  Cm 


BECOME  A 
V  NURSE 


m  The  Need  for  Nartet 

a  ^  %  Never  So  Great 

m  a  W/^  have  trained 

■  I  VV  thousands 

I  I  women  in  their  own 

k  m  homes  to  earn  $10  to 

%  #  $25  aweek  as  nurses. 

^  Sf  nd  for  “How  I  Bee«m« 

a  Nut**"— 248  paces  with 
actual  experiences. 
Spedmen  IcMon  poges 
free 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 

2S1  Mun  Street  Sixteenth  Year  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 
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The  New  EVERYBODY’S 

Makes  its  Bow  in  NOVEMBER 


big  pages  and 
a  lot  more  of 
them:  more 
stories,  more 
articles,  more 
departments, 
more  pidures 
— and  four 
of  them  full- 
color  pages! 
And,  with  all 
the  newness 
— the  same 
S'verybody’s. 


Mofftft,  Chitaao 

HENRY  KITCHELL  WEBSTER 

leads  this  first  number  of  the  new  magazine  with  the  opening  chapters  of  a  splen¬ 
did  serial.  "The  White  Arc”  is  a  story  of  American  life  woven  of  many  strands 
— big  business,  romance,  patriotism.  A  story  of  to-day.  The  hero  is  a  young  man 
of  wealth  and  wealth’s  traditions,  who  refus«  to  walk  in  the  path  beaten  ^  his 
fiunily.  The  first  instalment  introduces  him  in  191 1 — what  happens  to  him 
and  what  he  makes  happen ;  how  he  deals  with  the  varied  situations  he  meets 
in  the  years  between  1911  and  1917  make  up  a  powerful  and  absorbing  novel. 

A  girl?  Oh,  yes — a  charming  one:  the  daughter  of  an  army  officer. 


On  the  News-stands  Odober  23 
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CHAKE  and  bnuh  to  remore  the  dnat 
and  foak  in  aoapy  water  orer  nifht. 
Work  the  curtaitia  cently  up  and  down  in 
the  water  and  aqueeze  them  between  the 
banda  to  fet  the  diit  out.  Put  them  into 
clean  warm  auda  and  keep  chanainc  the 
water  until  the  rurtaina  are  clean.  Nerer 
wrina  curtaina  by  band;  lay  them  on  a 
atrip  of  cloth  and  put  carefully  tbrouah  the 
wrinaer.  Rinae  well  in  aereral  waters, 
and  put  tbrouah  bat.  moderately  thick 
starch.  If  the  curtains  are  white,  the 
starch  should  be  blued;  if  cream  color, 
sirona  coffee  should  be  added  to  it.  Pin 
each  point  carefully  to  the  dryina  frame 
and  set  in  the  air  to  dry.  Two  or  three 
curtains  may  be  dried  at  the  tame  time  on 
one  frame.  If  you  haye  no  frame,  lay 
clean  abeets  over  the  Hoar  of  an  unused 
room,  stretch  the  curtains  into  shape, 
square  and  true,  and  pin  each  point  to 
that  it  will  not  slip.  If  points  are  out  of 
shape  when  dry,  they  may  be  dampened 
with  a  doth  and  iron^ 


n.<F  OR  lace  curtains  to  look  fresh  and  unworn  in  spite  of 
•  I  repeated  washings,  something  more  is  required  than 
^  careful  handling  in  the  laundry  and  on  the  drying 
'  ^  frame.  The  really  important  factor  is  the  soap.  If 

ordinary  soap  is  used,  they  soon  will  show  signs  of  wear. 
The  delicate  threads  simply  cannot  withstand  the  destructive 
action  of  the  free  alkali  and  other  harsh  ingredients. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  washed  with  Ivory  Soap,  only 
common  sense  handling  is  needed  to  eliminate  all  risk  of 
injury.  Ivory  Soap  being  free  from  uncombined  alkali  and  all 
harmful  materials,  does  not  affect  the  strength  and  life  of  the 
finest  threads.  It  does  nothing  but  cleanse,  and  in  the  gentlest 
way  imaginable. 
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THE  KILLING 

OF  RASPUTIN 

T^incoln  Stej^^ens 

ILLUSTRATED  BT  BOARDMAS  ROBINSON 

The  name  of  Gregory  Rasputin  is  linked  for  all  time  ‘with  the  great  drama 
of  revolt  in  Russia.  Much  has  been  written  of  the  weird  career^  the  evil 
power.,  and  the  destruction  of  this  real  ruler  of  the  last  of  the  Romanoffs. 
Rut  the  true  story  of  Rasputin  was  never  told  until  Lincoln  Steffens  brought 
it  out  of  Russia  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  last  month's  Everybody’s  Mr. 
Steffens  recounted  the  growth  of  this  sinister  figure's  power  over  Tsar  and 
Tsarina.  In  the  following  pages  he  tells  for  the  first  time  the  full  story  of 
the  killing  of  Rasputin  and  the  part  it  played  in  the  birth  of  democracy  in 
Russia.  The  story  was  confided  to  Mr.  Steffens  by  the  assassins  themselves. 
For  sheer  dramatic  force.,  the  bald  facts  as  Mr.  Steffens  has  set  them  down 
here  have  never  been  excelled  in  fiction. — The  Editor. 

1  Ull,  U  TK$  %m  tk*  Cmieml  m»d  Ormt 
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AMID  THE  STARTLED  SILENCE  OF  THE  COMPANY,  HE  LAID  HIS  HANDS  UPON  THE  DUCHESS. 


REGORY  RASPUTIN  picked  with 
his  own  hands  the  woman  to  put 
him  to  death. 

One  evening,  at  a  little  party  of  the 
elect  of  Petrograd,  he  was  attracted  by  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  a  joyous  young  Grand 
Duchess  who  was  enlivening  the  dull  com¬ 
pany  with  her  wit  and  her  playfulness.  He 
watched  her  every  move.  She  noticed  it; 
everybody  there  did,  and  there  was  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  meaning  of  that  peasant’s  fixed 
eye  and  moving  mouth.  His  gaze  meant 
what  the  look  of  a  king  means,  or  a  beast  of 
prey;  it  meant  what  the  lust  of  any  creature 
means  that  has  the  power  to  force  its  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Rasputin  had  power:  his  own  and  the 
Tsar’s.  He  could  win  a  woman,  win  her 
wholly,  and  he  could  give  her  husband  a  fleet 
to  command  or  a  term  in  prison.  One  of 
the  exiles  brought  back  by  the  Revolution 


was  an  officer  of  the  guard  who  dared  pro¬ 
test  to  the  Tsar  that  his  wife  loved  the 
favorite.  Most  dreadful  of  all,  however, 
was  the  jjower  which  the  primitive  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  sup)erstitious  public  gave  Rasputin, 
with  his  fame  as  a  sacred  healer,  a  religious 
devotee,  and  a  satanic  hypnotist.  That’s 
what  drew  the  women  and  disarmed  their 
men. 

The  Russians  were  afraid  of  Rasputin; 
men  and  women  alike,  they  were  hypnotized 
by  their  fear  of  his  powers,  natural  and 
supernatural. 

The  gay  young  Duchess  felt  the  danger. 
The  wonder-worker’s  choice  of  her  that 
evening  filled  her  with  terror.  But  she  was 
full  of  courage,  too,  and  pride,  and  strength. 
She  went  on  with  her  merrymaking. 
Flushed  and  excited,  she  became  even  more 
wonderful,  and  the  other  guests,  nervously 
aware  of  the  possibilities  of  the  situation, 
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joined  anxiously  or  cynically  in  the  play. 
Only  Rasputin  was  stUl.  There  was  laugh¬ 
ter,  romping,  applause,  till  •  suddenly  he 
stopped  it  all.  Rasputin  rose  from  his 
place  and,  amid  the  startled  silence  of  the 
company,  crossed  the  room  to  the  Duchess, 
and — “it  was  a  way  he  had” — he  laid  his 
hands  upon  her.  He  laid  them  on  her  arm 
and  shoulder,  to  caress  her. 

Rasputin’s  hands  were  not  clean.  Neither 
was  he.  A  muzhik,  he  wore  always  the 
p>easant’s  garb:  a  simple  blouse  over  a  sim¬ 
ple  shirt;  breeches  tucked  in  high  boots. 
Ladies  of  the  Court  made  him  garments  of 
silk  and  fine  linen,  and  he  wore  their  gifts, 
if  they  cut  them  peasant  fashion.  But  he 
wore  them  too  long  at  a  time.  And  his 
long  black  beard  and  his  long  black  hair 
were  not  carefully  kept.  Rasputin  was  a  bit 
“greasy.”  He  was  so  coarse  and  untidy 
that  fine  men  wondered  how  fine  women 
could  stand  him;  and  his  specialty  was  fine 
women.  Rasputin’s  career  was  a  court 
career,  and  his  victims  were  ladies. 

The  ladies  declared  it  was  his  “fascinat¬ 
ing,  mesmerizing  eyes,”  and  there  is  male 
testimony  to  the  eSSfectiveness  of  his  gaze. 
But  it  was  his  hands  that  he  used  most,  and 
they  were  imclean,  physically  and  spiritu¬ 
ally;  both  to  sight  and  touch.  He  used 
them,  as  the  savages  do,  for  everything. 
He  ate  with  them.  A  glutton,  he  discarded 
knife,  fork  and  spoon;  he  took  up  meat, 
fish  —  whatever  he  had  to  devour.  He 
seized  it  with  his  two  fists  and,  tearing  it 
with  his  white  teeth,  like  a  wolf,  got  away 
with  it  lustily  and  aloud.  Speechless  while 
he  fed,  he  would  turn,  when  filled,  and  with 
those  same  half-wiped  hands,  paw  the  lady 
his  ravenous  eyes  had  been  openly  picking 
out  all  through  the  meal.  It  was  indeed  a 
way  he  had. 

The  Fate  of  Rasputin" 

HE  woman  he  had  picked  for  this  eve¬ 
ning,  the  Duchess,  felt  the  horror  of  all 
this.  She  froze  at  his  touch.  And  the  other 
guests,  horrified  at  her  horror,  froze.  They 
were  Rasputin’s  friends.  It  was  his  circle, 
and  most  of  the  people  there  feared,  revered, 
or  loved  him.  They  sensed  the  irreverence 
of  her  shock,  of  her  loathing  for  him.  And 
Rasputin  got  it,  too.  He  took  off  his  hands. 
He  grimaced,  laughed  a  little  nervous  laugh, 
but  he  took  his  hands  off  that  woman. 

She  stood  there  a  moment.  “She  stood 
there  like  a  marble  statue  of  Horror,”  as 


one  narrator  expressed  it,  “and  then,”  he 
said,  “she  went  on  to  pose  for  the  ‘Fate  of 
Rasputin.’” 

She  went  on  with  her  gaiety.  Recovering 
her  self-pos.session,  she  pretended  to  be 
merry  again,  and  she  was  fascinating.  And 
she  was  fascinating  to  Rasputin.  She 
meant  to  be.  She  threw  him  glances,  ges¬ 
tures,  smiles  to  tempt  him  to  think  that, 
the  first  shock  of  surprise  passed,  she  was 
feeling  his  lure  and  was  sorry  for  her  rebuff. 
Her  purpose  was  forming.  .\nd  Rasputin, 
vain  and  not  proud,  smirked,  watched, 
and  then,  when  he  began  to  respond,  gloat¬ 
ing  and  munching,  to  her  lure,  she  ran  away. 

IVoman's  Wit 

HE  ran  to  the  Prince.  She  told  him 
about  it.  He  was  enraged  and  he  was 
alarmed.  He  said  he  would  kill  the  beast, 
and  he  started  up  to  go  and  do  it.  But 
he  trembled;  he  feared  Rasputin.  The 
Duchess  knew  he  did. 

The  Prince  is  an  educated  gentleman, 
trained  in  the  best  schools  of  Russia  and 
finished  at  Oxford,  England.  But  he 
shared  the  aristocratic  Russian  superstition 
about  Rasputin.  The  Prince  believed  that 
Rasputin  was  inviolable;  that  he  could  not 
be  killed,  and  that  whoever  attempted  to 
injure  him  would  certainly  be  cursed  and 
probably  sent  to  Siberia.  And  yet  the 
Prince  meant  what  he  said,  and  the  Duchess 
knew  he  meant  it. 

Wise  men  do  all  their  acts,  big  and  little, 
with  much  the  same  measure  of  wisdom  and 
efficiency,  but  when  a  foolish  woman  under¬ 
takes  a  serious  thing,  she  b  apt  to  put  into 
the  doing  of  it  more  sense  and  power  than 
her  friends  thought  she  had.  The  Duchess 
realized  that  her  Prince  intended  to  shoot 
or  cut  Rasputin  down;  and  that  he  had  the 
courage  to  try  it.  But  she  knew  also  that 
several  equally  gallant  gentlemen  of  her 
class  in  Petrograd,  impelled  by  similar  af¬ 
fronts  to  their  women,  had  gone  forth  to  do 
this  very  same  thing,  and — they  hadn’t 
done  it.  This  woman  meant  that,  this  time, 
it  should  be  done.  Her  knight  would  not 
only  prove  his  courage  and  attempt  the 
vindication  of  his  honor — her  Prince  would 
do  it. 

So  when  he  rose  in  his  violent  male  rage 
to  go  straight  away  upon  his  mission,  she 
stayed  him. 

“Yes,  yes,”  she  said  in  effect,  “you  shall 
go,  but  not  now;  not  so.” 


FOR.  A  HUDDLED  MOMENT  THE  FROZEN  GROUP  SHUDDERED  THERE,  WATCHING  WITH 
STARTING  EYES  THE  SILENT  HGURE  FLOATING  TOWARD  THE  DOOR. 

She  reminded  him  that  Rasputin  was  and,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  her 
carefully  guarded.  After  the  last  attack  detectives  and  his  servants  were  to  be  for- 
upon  his  life,  the  Tsarina  had  ordered  him  eigners,  mostly  English, 
to  be  surrounded  constantly  by  detectives;  “You  can’t  go  to  him  and  shoot  or  stab 
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him,”  the  Duchess  told  the  Prince;  “not 
just  like  that.” 

The  impulsive  man  saw  that  the  intelli¬ 
gent  woman  was  right,  and  he  was  balked. 

“But,”  he  said,  “it  must  be  done.” 

She  agreed.  It  must  be  done;  yes,  she 
said,  and  the  Prince  must  do  it.  How? 
She  told  him  how: 

Since  the  Prince  could  not  go  to  Rasputin 
and  kill  him,  Rasputin  must  come  to  the 
Prince  and  be  killed. 

But  how?  How  could  that  be  brought 
about? 

She  told  him  that  too: 

Rasputin  must  be  brought  to  her  house  to 
get  her. 

Rasputin  could  be  brought  to  her  house 
to  get  her. 

The  Prince,  astonished  and  shocked,  pro¬ 
tested:  “No!”  But  the  woman  reason^  it 
out  for  him. 

She  was  what  Rasputin  wanted,  wasn’t 
she?  Very  well,  then.  Let  the  beast  come 
there  to  get  her.  “And,”  she  incited,  “let 
him  get  me — or  his  death.” 

In  a  word,  the  lady  offered  herself  for 
the  lure;  and  as  for  the  Prince  and  his  mo¬ 
tive:  they  would  hint  to  Rasputin  that  the 
Prince  aspired  to  a  high  conunand  in  the 
army  or  a  portfolio  in  the  Government,  or 
anything  that  would  cover  and  account  for 
the  lure.  That  was  the  main  thing. 

The  Heroine 

And  there  we  have  the  reason  why,  in 
Petrograd,  they  speak  with  pride,  but  do 
not  print,  the  name  of  the  Duchess.  They 
do  not  want  it  known  abroad. 

The  Russians  seem  to  think  that  we 
foreigners  do  not  obey  the  injunction  to 
“judge  not,”  as  they  do  in  Russia;  that  we 
are  prone  to  punish,  not,  like  them,  to 
understand;  and  they  fear  that,  since  we 
do  not  know  all  the  justifying  circumstances, 
we  might  condemn  this  woman  for  an  act 
which  struck  the  shackles  from  their  minds 
and  so  released  the  spirit  of  Russian 
freedom. 

But  we  Americans  ourselves  disobey  that 
other  commandment:  “Thou  shalt  not  kill.” 
We  say  that  “murder  is  murder,”  but  we 
jiermit  the  practise  of  “justifiable  homicide.” 
And  as  for  the  Prince  and  his  pretended 
price,  we  Americans  do  not  all  know  it,  but 
the  trade  of  a  man’s  wife  or  daughter  for 
business  or  social  promotion  occurs  among 
us  also;  it  isn’t  common,  and  neither  is  it 


done  often  in  Europe,  but  it  happens  in 
high  society  in  all  countries.  It  was  a  fa¬ 
miliar  phenomenon  to  Rasputin. 

I  am  leaving  out,  as  I  promised,  the  name 
of  this  noble  Russian  woman  who  lured 
the  Pilgrim  to  his  fate;  for  good  measure 
1  am  omitting  the  names  of  all  the  well- 
known  assassins,  and  I  have  stated  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  “justify”  the  crime;  but 
to  satisfy  completely  the  Russian  patriots, 
and  make  sure  that  their  act  is  understood, 

I  will  sum  up  their  view  of  it  in  their  terms. 

my  She  Did  It 

HE  lady  loathed  the  dirty  j)easant  that 
put  his  possessing  hands  upon  her.  She 
felt  about  him  as  any  upstanding  creature 
feels  about  a  crawling  snake  which  has 
struck  and  will  strike  again.  She  had  a 
human  impulse  to  step  on  and  crush  Ras¬ 
putin.  She  counted  the  fools  he  had  made 
of  women,  the  cowards  he  had  made  of  men, 
and  she  wanted  to  save  them.  This,  too, 
was  human.  And  she  had  a  class  conscious¬ 
ness  about  him.  A  grand  duchess  by  birth, 
she  hated  the  low-bom  interloper  who  had 
crept  into  the  imperial  family  and  pulled 
the  ears  of  the  Tsar  and  the  Tsarina  down 
to  his  whispering  lips  and  away  from  those 
of  the  grand  dukes  and  grand  duchesses; 
turning  them  and  the  aristocracy  out  of 
the  Court  to  whine  and  tremble,  his  slaves, 
in  the  courtyard. 

She  heard  and  she  shared  the  indignation 
and  the  dread  which  the  plutocracy  wasted 
on  Rasputin.  She  had  seen  it  grow  and 
spread  till,  from  craven  mutterings,  it  had 
ventured  out  into  open,  formal  resolutions 
of  the  Council  of  Empire  and  even  in 
bourgeoisie  speeches  in  the  Duma.  And 
these  denunciations,  which  demanded  that 
the  Tsar  get  rid  of  Rasputin,  were  all  ex¬ 
plicitly  for  “the  good  of  the  Tsar,”  “of  the 
House  of  Romanoff,”  “of  the  dynasty,” 
“of  the  monarchical  form  of  government.” 
Yes,  the  Russian  Conservatives,  all  the 
Tory  groups  and  parties — Privilege — feared 
and,  in  plain  spieech,  said  that  the  influence 
and  the  scandal  of  Rasputin  at  Court  was 
a  menace  to  Things  as  They  Are  in  Russia. 

This  class-fear  was  big  in  the  mind  of  the 
little  Duchess  when  she  offered  herself  as 
the  bait  to  bring  her  enemy  to  the  p>oint 
of  the  Prince’s  pistol.  And  she  resented  his 
per\’ersion  of  religion  and  his  degradation 
of  her  Church.  But  there  was  one  other, 
more  democratic  motive  at  work  in  her.  She 


her  rude  reason ;  ’^  ^ —  ' 

and  when  he  had  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  group  bade  the  pouceman 
bowed  to  her  keep  the  secret,  and  he  promised. 

rude  reasoning 

and  proposed  to  proceed,  he  and  she  alone,  or  shoot  or  both.  And  in  order  to  provide 
she  again  said:  against  ever\'  contingency  and  make  the 

“No,  not  so  fast.  This  must  be  planned.”  end  certain,  there  must  be  others  in  the  plot. 
They  must  decide  just  when  to  do  it,  and  They  called  in  a  few  of  their  friends;  a 
just  where,  and  just  how;  whether  to  poison  very  few;  not  more  than  half  a  dozen;  all 
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aristocratic,  but  each  one  chosen  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  service.  Two  or  three  were  there  be¬ 
cause  of  their  power;  they  were  men  w’hose 
political  and  social  influence  was  practically 
irresistible.  They  were  a  guarantee  that, 
once  Rasputin  was  dead  and  gone,  there 
would  be  no  indictments,  no  vengeance  by 
the  state.  Others  were  called  in  for  more 
active  work.  One  of  these  was  a  doctor  of 
medicine.  He  was  to  prepare  the  poison. 
For  it  was  decided  to  use  both  prison  and 
pistols;  several  pistols.  The  Prince  was  to 
do  the  shooting,  but - 

The  Fear-Proof  Plan 

HE  Prince  and  the  man  of  science,  the 
doctor,  all  the  men  scoffed  at  the  notion 
that  Rasputin  could  not  be  killed.  The 
woman’s  fear  of  the  men’s  fear  of  the  mira¬ 
cle-man,  the  men  waved  aside  as  womanly 
superstition.  The  doctor  said  he  knew  a 
concoction  that  would  kill  any  normal 
human  being  and  he  averred  that  it  would 
even  lay  a  ghost.  He  w'ould  mi.\  it  with  his 
own  hands,  and  the  Prince  would  admin¬ 
ister  it. 

The  Duchess  rejoiced  to  hear  the  men 
all  talking  so  bravely,  and  she  counted 
on  their  courage,  of  course;  but  there  was 
that  deadly  fear  of  Rasputin  and  it  did 
set  the  men  a-trembling.  She  had  to 
count  on  that,  too.  She  kept  the  plot¬ 
ters  plotting  till  every  possibility  of  fail¬ 
ure  had  been  considered  and  provided 
for.  The  Prince  was  to  serve  the  poi¬ 
son,  but  he  was  to  be  prepared  to  shoot  if, 
for  any  reason,  the  poison  wasn’t  taken  or 
didn’t  work;  and  then  all  the  men  w’ere  to 
be  armed  and  ready  to  shoot  if  the  first  shot 
failed. 

In  other  words,  the  woman’s  was  the  prac¬ 
tical  mind  in  this  remarkable  case.  The 
plan  was  developed  by  all;  everybody 
contributed  to  its  perfection  and  it  was 
worked  out  to  careful  completeness;  but  it 
was  not  put  into  execution  until  the  de¬ 
termined  young  Duchess  was  satisfied  that 
it  would  not  merely  express  male  rage  and 
jealousy,  but  go  through  to  a  result.  As 
it  did. 

ON  THE  night  of  December  20  fold  style: 

our  December  31),  iqi6,  there  was  an 
illumination  in  the  house  of  the  Grand 
Duchess.  It  looked  as  if  there  were  a  ball 
within.  There  wasn’t;  only  a  few  persons 
were  present,  a  ver\’  few,  the  few  w’ho  had 


planned  the  plot  to  kill  Rasputin;  and  a 
ver\'  anxious  few  they  were.  Rasputin 
had  been  invitetl  to  call  upon  the  Duchess. 
He  had  accepted  the  invitation.  .\nd  the 
lady  was  there  to  see  him.  She  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  meeting  her  distinguished  caller. 
The  plan  was  to  let  the  Prince  go  down  to 
receive  Rasputin  and,  explaining  to  him  that 
there  was  a  party  above,  entertain  him  till 
the  Duchess  could  “free  herself  from  the 
other  guests.”  While  he  waited,  jxjisoned 
cakes  and  wine  were  to  be  offered  to  the 
glutton.  Since  the  Prince  might  be  expected 
to  partake  also  of  the  food  and  drink,  the 
glasses  were  marked  to  distinguish  the  clean 
one  from  that  which  was  poisoned,  and 
there  were  to  be  red  cakes  and  white  cakes; 
the  red  were  poisoned.  And,  to  complete 
the  illusion  of  a  ball  upstairs,  they  had 
brought  in  a  music-box  and  a  record — one 
record. 

“I  think,”  said  one  of  the  noble  assassins, 
“I  really  believe  that  if  I  should  ever  again 
hear  that  record  played,  I  should  colla{)se 
and  I  might  go  mad.” 

The  Dance  of  Death 

E  wouldn’t,  but  his  hyperbole  gives 
some  indication  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
that  group  that  night.  Rasputin  came  late ; 
he  had  trouble  escaping  his  detective  guards. 
Invited  for  about  midnight,  he  didn’t  appear 
till  after  one  o’clock.  His  enemies,  ready 
beforehand,  sat  there  waiting.  It  was  ter¬ 
rible,  they  say.  .AU  primed  to  murder, 
an.xious  about  their  plan  and  fearful,  not 
only  of  a  slip,  but  secretly  in  dread  of  the 
uncanny  powers  of  their  supernatural  prey, 
the  suspense  was  an  agony.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  do,  nothing  more  to  say, 
and  their  part  was  to  play  they  were  at  a 
ball.  They  must  dance  or  make  the  sounds 
of  dancing — and  since  the  guest  must  hear 
the  music  as  he  approached  the  house  and 
afterward,  that  record  had  to  be  played  and 
played  and  played,  from  eleven-thirty  to 
midnight,  from  midnight  till  he  arrived, 
and — afterward. 

.Accounts  differ  as  to  just  what  hap¬ 
pened  when  Rasputin  came.  The  pub¬ 
lished  story  had  it  that  the  whole  group  of 
men  met  him  and,  forcing  from  him  a 
confession  of  his  crimes,  ordered  him  to 
kill  himself.  This  is  not  true,  .\nother 
tale  has  it  that  the\'  gave  Rasputin  an 
opportunity  to  boast  his  political  and  social 
conquests;  that  they  drew’  him  thus  into 
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a  complete  confession  and  then,  as  if 
in  high  indignation,  they  fell  upon  and 
slew  him.  There’s  truth  in  all  this,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  group  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  Rasputin.  The  Prince  alone  did 
that,  and  just  what  took  place  between 
them,  the  Prince  seems  never  to  have  told 
in  detail.  All  the  stories  I  heard,  the 
stories  which  are  essentially  alike  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  authentic,  were  told  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  group  up-stairs.  But 
there’s  a  difference  between  the  facts  and 
the  truth;  and  the  truth  will  help  us  here. 

Rasputin  was  forever  bragging.  An  eye¬ 
witness  tells  how'  once  Rasputin  pointed 
out  a  pretty  Court  dame  and  declared  with 
a  leer  that  she  w'as  one  of  his  disciples.  Re¬ 
ceiving  a  p)olite  expression  of  incredulity, 
he  said  he  would  “prove  it.”  He  call^ 
the  lady  to  him. 

“You  wear  my  dirty  old  undershirt  next 
your  skin,  don’t  you,?”  he  said.  “Show  it 
to  me.”  And  he  made  her  reach  into  her 
bosom  and  draw  forth  the  hem  of  his  “old 
shirt.” 

Some  day  the  Prince  will  tell  his  story, 
and  we  shall  be  sure.  Meanwhile,  however, 
those  who  know  most  about  the  action  and 
the  persons  of  this  nature-made  melodrama, 
agree  that  the  probabilities  are  that  Ras¬ 
putin  boasted  and  that  the  Prince  listened 
to  the  history  of  the  pilgrimage  from  Tin¬ 
men,  Siberia,  to  Jerusalem,  to  Moscow,  to 
Petrograd;  while  the  Pilgrim  drank  wine, 
ate  cake  and  waited  for  the  Duchess  to  get 
rid  of  her  guests  up>-stairs;  while  the  Prince 
waited  for  the  p)oison  to  work;  and  while 
the  guests  up-stairs  waited  for  the  Prince 
to  come  back  and  rep>ort  Rasputin  poisoned 
— or  for  the  crack  of  his  revolver. 

Tht  Terrible  Hour 

E  HAD  the  weapnjn  with  him.  They 
had  asked  him  when  Rasputin  was 
announced,  and  he  had  tapped  it  to  as¬ 
sure  them  and  himself,  as  he  left  the 
room  to  go  below.  They  had  w'atched 
him  go,  pale,  but  determined;  trembling, 
but  nerved  up  to  do  his  part.  They 
watched,  and  they  tried  to  listen,  but 
couldn’t  hear.  That  record!  It  clamored, 
and  their  dancing  feet  shuffled.  And  then 
when  the  music  ceased,  and  they  could 
harken,  there  w’as  silence  down  there. 
They  couldn’t  catch  even  the  murmur  of 
voices;  nothing,  nothing  but  the  silence. 
Their  imagination  sickened. 


Maybe  the  visitor  was  a  supernatural 
monster.  He  could  read  the  mind.  Had  he 
divined  the  Prince’s  purpose?  He  hypno¬ 
tized  people.  Had  he  hypnotized  the 
Prince?  Wasn’t  he  holding  the  Prince  in 
his  power  right  now? 

“Start  the  record,”  and  the  music,  the 
crazy  music  danced.  And  they  made  their 
feet  dance.  Their  spirits  would  not,  could 
not  dance.  Mad  for  silence,  mad  to  listen, 
they  had  to  make  a  noise.  Charged  for 
action,  they  had  to  wait,  minute  by  min¬ 
ute,  for  a  quarter,  for  half  an  hour;  for — 

••He  Still  Livesr 

HEY  don’t  know  how  long  it  was  they 
waited,  for  it  terminated  suddenly.  But 
they  do  remember  that  it  was  long  enough 
for  the  poison  to  work — if  it  was  going  to 
work.  The  doubt  about  that,  the  uncanny 
fear  that  gripped  their  minds,  came  out  upon 
their  faces.  Could  Rasputin  be  killed? 
They  looked  to  the  doctor  for  the  answer. 
He  declared  again  that  his  mixture  would 
cause  “instant  death,”  but  his  face  betrayed 
him;  his  fellow-conspirators  read  his  fearful 
doubt  and  they  quailed.  They  were  in 
a  panic,  when  they  heard  the  Prince  coming. 

He  came  running;  quietly,  very  softly, 
but  as  swift  as  flight  he  fled  up  those  stairs 
into  that  room. 

“God!  oh,  God!”  he  whispered.  “He  has 
eaten  all  the  cakes  and  drunk  all  the  wine, 
and  he  lives.  He  lives!” 

The  doctor  fainted.  They  were  all  struck 
sick  by  the  conviction  that  felled  the  doctor. 

Rasputin  was  inviolable;  he  really  was. 
He  could  not  be  poisoned.  He  could  not 
be  shot. 

They  fluttered  over  the  doctor,  and  he 
came  to.  And  he  came  up  repeating  that 
the  prison  he  had  mixed  was  certain  death 
to  any  normal  being,  certain  and  quick. 
The  Prince  pointed  down  the  stairs. 

“He  lives,”  he  said.  “He  took  it  all,  and 
— ^he  lives.” 

The  doctor  was  appalled.  They  all  were 
appalled.  And  they  had  to  go  on.  The 
Duchess  said  they  must,  and  they  nodded. 
They  must  go  on  with  their  plot.  They 
turned  to  the  Prince.  He  was  to  shoot,  if 
the  poison  failed;  that  was  the  plan.  He 
remembered. 

“Da,  da,”  he  said,  “yes,  yes.  I’ll  do  it. 
I’ll  go  back  down  there,  and — yes,  but  give 
me  a  moment,  one  minute - ” 

And  he  was  gone.  He  cut  himself  short 
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“STOP!”  SCREAMED  A  VOICE.  "STOP  IT.  SHOOT! 
EVERYBODY  SHOOT.  QUICK!” 


and  he  went 
“back  down 
there”  to  do  the 
terrible  thing  he 
was  sure  now 
could  not  be 
done! 

The  others 
watched  him  go. 

They,  too,  were 
sure  now.  They 
crowded  to  the 
door  to see  him  go 
dowTi  those  stairs, 
and  then  when, 
erect  and  bold,  he 
disappeared,  they 
listened  for  the 
shot  or — .  Not 
long.  They  had 
barely  time  to 
recover,  and  had  just  started  the  record, 
the  maddening  dance-music,  when  they 
heard  the  shot — a  crack,  and  again  a  crack. 

They  don’t  agree  as  to  the  number  of  the 
shots.  All  they  are  sure  of  is  that  they 
heard  “something  fall,”  and  that  there  was 
another  wait,  another  long  silence  below’,  be¬ 
fore  the  Prince  reappeared.  He  came  slowly, 
climbing  heav’ily  up  to  them.  Had  he? 

“Yes,”  he  said  wearily.  “It’s  done.  He’s 
dead.  He’s  on  the  big  rug.  He  bled  dow-n 
the  leg,  out  of  one  boot.  I  put  his  feet  up 
on  a  chair.  He  is  lying  on  the  rug  with  his 
feet  up  on  the  chair.” 

They  waited.  They  heard;  they  pic¬ 
tured  it,  but  they  waited  till  the  Prince  said 
dully: 

“You  must  all  come  and  help  me  get  it 
away.” 

That  was  the  plan.  They  knew.  Some¬ 
body  repeated  it: 

“We  must  all  help  get  it  away.” 

They  started  together  down  to  help  get 
the  body  aw’ay.  They  kept  together  all 
the  way  dow’n  the  stairs,  watching  the  door 
to  the  room  where  it  was.  It  was  a  long 
flight  of  stairs;  at  the  rate  they  crept  down 
it  took  them  an  age,  and  all  the  way 
they  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  door.  They 
stared  at  that  door  as  if  they  feared  that 
the  dead  w’ould  rise  and  come  out  and - 

It  did.  Rasputin  came  out.  The\’  stood 
still  in  their  tracks  and  the\’  saw  him  walk 
out  of  that  door.  He  didn’t  look  at  them. 
Head  down,  mournfully,  he  moved  into  the 
hall,  turned  evenly  and  walked  away  from 


them  toward  the  front  door.  For  a  hud¬ 
dled  moment  the  frozen  group  shuddered 
there,  watching  w'ith  starting  eyes  the  silent 
figure  floating  toward  the  closed  front  door. 

And —  as  they  watched,  the  door  sw'ung 
open! 

“Stop!”  screamed  a  voice.  “Stop  it. 
Shoot.  Everj’body  shoot.  Quick!” 

EveiA'body  fired.  That  was  the  plan,  the 
well-conned  plan.  Somebody  had  remem¬ 
bered  it,  and  everybody  responded.  There 
was  a  crackety-crack  of  many  revolvers; 
a  scattered  volley.  The  figure  in  the  door¬ 
way  paused,  turned  quietly  toward  them, 
bowed  and  then,  majestically,  fell.  It  fell 
in  the  vestibule  across  the  door-sill,  and  lay 
still.  By-and-by  the  ass;\ssins  went  together 
up  to  it,  the  doctor  bent  over  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  it.  “Dead,”  he  said. 

Rasputin  w’as  dead. 

OUCH  is  the  story,  as  the  noble  assassins 
tell  it  out  of  the  state  of  mind  in  w’hich 
they  did  it.  Explanations  followed.  The 
poison,  which  failed,  is  said  to  have  been 
found  at  the  autopsy  intact,  undigested  in 
the  stomach.  Rasputin  was  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  great  vitality,  and  the  Prince, 
brave  but  trembling,  probably  shot  wild  and 
hit  the  leg  or  foot,  causing  the  bleerling 
which  he  noticed  “from  the  boot.”  Ras¬ 
putin,  bowled  over  by  the  shock,  was  able 
to  get  up  and  walk  away.  If  he  limped, 
nobody  there  w’as  cool  enough  to  observe  it. 
.\s  for  the  opened  door,  a  servant  may 
have  done  that  unseen. 
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Nobody  seems  to  have  inquired  into  this 
incident,  but  it  is  likely  that  some  attend¬ 
ant,  attracted  by  the  Prince’s  shots,  came 
up  to  the  door  outside  and,  seeing  the  guest 
of  the  evening  approaching,  quietly  opened 
it.  They  all  remembered  that  when  they 
had  gathered  about  the  body,  the  hall 
and  front  steps  filled  with  {people;  ser¬ 
vants  and  passers-by,  among  them  a  police¬ 
man. 

None  of  the  principals  had  noticed  him 
till  one  of  them  began  to  caution  the  ser¬ 
vants  to  keep  the  secret  of  that  night. 
They  were  to  know  nothing;  to  say  they 
had  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing,  and  they 
promised. 

“But,”  said  one,  “there’s  a  policeman 
here.” 

The  most  powerful  member  of  the  group, 
a  distinguished  man  of  high  position,  bade 
the  policeman  also  keep  the  secret,  and  he 
promised,  “unless,”  he  said,  “I  am  ques¬ 
tioned  under  oath.”  He  refused  a  bribe  of 
five  hundred  rubles,  and  the  briber  appealed 
to  his  patriotism.  He  told  him,  and  he 
told  the  servants,  who  the  dead  man  was; 
reminded  them  that  Rasputin  had  dis¬ 
graced  the  Court  of  the  Tsar,  threatened  the 
empire,  and  betrayed  the  army.  The  whole 
crowd,  servants,  spectators,  and  police,  were 
sworn  there  and  then  to  silence.  And  they 
all  kept  faith,  except  the  policeman.  After 
a  while  he  reported  to  his  sup)eriors  all  that 
he  knew. 

Tht  End 

HE  conspirators  put  the  body  into  an 
automobile,  took  it  off  and  pitched  it 
over  a  bridge  through  the  ice  into  the  river. 
The  Tsarina,  in  frantic  distress,  ordered 
a  search.  One  of  Rasputin’s  rubbers  was 
foimd  on  the  bridge  and  a  bloody  spot  over 
the  side  where  the  body  struck  in  falling. 
These  showed  the  searchers  where  to  look; 
they  discovered  the  body,  and  the  Tsarina 
had  it  embalmed  and  laid  away  till  the  tomb 
she  started  near  her  palace  could  be  fin¬ 
ished.  There  was  no  vengeance.  There 
were  arrests;  all  the  group  were  arrested, 
excepting  only  the  Grand  Duchess.  She 
was  not  “susp)ected.”  There  were  hearings, 
but  the  hints  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
to  be  offered  by  the  defense — a  warning 
that  the  “truth”  about  Rasputin  and  the 


Court  would  be  laid  bare,  quashed  the 
proceedings. 

In  vain.  The  death  of  Rasputin,  “the 
inviolable,”  was  too  sensational  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  All  Russia  heard  of  and 
discussed  it,  and  since  he  was  certainly  dead, 
all  fear  of  him  vanished  and  everj’body 
laughed  at  that  fear,  at  the  man  and  at  the 
Court.  The  gossip  about  him  was  j>assed 
along  and  improved  upon.  Rasputin’s 
prestige  went  fast  and  with  it  went  that  of 
the  Crown.  Reverence  for  the  “Little 
Father”  could  not  survive  when  the  very 
people  were  telling  one  another  obscene 
stories  about  him  and  his  wife  and  his  Court, 
and  obscenely  laughing.  It  was  tragic. 

The  Solitary  Mourner 

HERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  Tsarina 
mourned  deeply  the  loss  of  her  friend, 
the  healer  of  her  son  and  the  savior  of  her 
family.  She  believed  sincerely  in  Rasputin 
and  she  believed  in  his  prophecy:  that  while 
he  lived,  the  Romanoffs  would  live  and 
reign,  and  if  anything  happened  to  him, 
they  would  fall.  Hysterically  she  prayed 
and  labored  to  save  his  memory  clean  and 
to  keep  his  remains  intact.  And  the  world 
laughed.  Her  suffering  was  a  crushing 
triple  weight  of  sincere  sorrow,  superstitious 
fear  and  a  lonely  sense  of  an  unsympathetic, 
nay,  of  a  grinning,  vicious,  malevolent 
world.  She  drew  away  from  it,  herself  and 
her  child  and  the  Tsar,  her  husband. 

And  thus  the  poor  empress  helped  to 
bring  about  the  realization  of  the  prophecy 
of  Rasputin. 

The  grand  dukes  and  the  land  barons,  the 
aristocracy,  the  plutocracy  and  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Church — all  the  interests  were  “not 
received.”  In  death,  Rasputin’s  influence 
still  cut  them  off  from  the  Court.  And  that 
cut  off  the  Court  from  the  sources  of  power. 
When  the  Revolution  broke  up)on  him,  the 
Tsar  had  no  “friends;”  none;  no  interests 
defended  him;  neither  his  class,  nor  his 
family;  neither  the  aristocracy,  nor  the 
business  men,  nor  “his  people.”  Only  the 
police  and  the  bureaucracy  were  “loyal,” 
and  they  were  corrupt  and  incompetent. 

The  power  of  the  Autocrat  of  All  the 
Russias  was  slain  with  Rasputin,  the 
Siberian  Pilgrim,  who  took  it  away  from  the 
special  interests  and  made  it — autocratic. 


FROM  MARIE-ANNE 
TO  ANNE-MARIE 


John  J^phael 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  C.  F.  PETERS 


{This  letter  from  a  little  French  work-girl  to  a  friend  is  not  only  a  true  story,  but  a  story 
typical  of  the  Paris  of  to-day,  and  one  that  should  appeal  to  eoery  woman  everywhere.) 


ND  so,  Anne-Marie,  I  am  Madame 
Lebrun;  I  was  married  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Do  you  remember  how  we 
used  to  discuss  Prince  Charming? 
Yours  was  tall  and  dark,  with  velvety  brown 
eyes,  a  little  stem,  perhaps,  but  very  tender. 
Mine  was  small,  slight,  and  active.  He  had 
crinkly  fair  hair,  and  laughing  blue  eyes. 
He  was  to  be  a  banker  and  yours  a  doctor. 

And  now  I  am  Madame  Lebrun.  He 
was  a  salesman  in  the  Galeries  Lafayette 
before  the  war.  What  will  he  become  now, 
the  poor  one?  Well,  he  will  be  my  hus¬ 
band,  anyhow,  and  I  can  work  for  both  of 
us.  I  am  doing  well  at  the  dressmaking.  It 
was  hard  at  first,  because  the  ladies  would 
not  buy  new  dresses.  It  was  their  duty  to 
practise  every  possible  economy,  they  told 


me.  But  one  adapts  oneself.  If  there  were 
no  new  dresses  to  be  made,  there  were  old 
ones  to  be  transformed,  and  I  have  made 
more  than  enough  to  live  on  ever  since  my 
Pierre  returned  from  the  Champagne — what 
is  left  of  him,  poor  fellow. 

He  has  one  leg  quite  shattered,  which  the 
surgeons  had  to  amputate.  His  right  arm 
is  still  paralyzed,  but  he  may,  with  care, 
regain  the  use  of  it,  the  doctors  say.  .\nd 
of  his  face,  helas!  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
speak  even  to  you,  dear  .\nne-Marie.  My 
dear,  a  hand-grenade  exploded  just  under 
his  chin.  It  has  mutilated  him  too  terri¬ 
bly.  But  he  is  plucky.  He  has  his  mili- 
taiy-  medal;  he  is  Sergeant  Lebrun,  and  he 
is  courageous — oh,  so  brave. 

You  know  that  he  had  spoken  just 
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before  the  war.  One  evening  in  July  last 
year,  when  I  came  out  from  the  side  door 
of  Madame  Violette,  Pierre  waited  for  me. 
It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  both  of  us 
were  to  be  free  all  day  on  Sunday. 

Pierre  was  like  a  boy  for  glee.  We 
were  so  happy,  and  we  danced  off  together 
down  the  street,  hand  in  hand,  planning 
an  evening  of  enjoyment  and  a  whole  long 
Sunday  at  St.  Cloud. 

That  evening  and  the  long,  bright,  sunny 
Sunday  with  my  Pierre  will  be  perhaps  the 
happiest  memories  of  my  life.  For  that 
evening  Pierre  told  me.  I  knew  before,  of 
course,  for  what  girl  does  not  know? — but 
he  had  not  spoken  until  then  of  marriage, 
and  I — I,  Anne-Marie — had  been  afraid,  a 
little.  But  now  he  spoke  and  I  was  happy, 
oh,  so  happy — for  a  week,  just  for  a  week. 

Every  evening  Pierre  waited  for  me  with 
some  flowers.  Every  evening  we  walked 
up  the  hill  to  Montmartre  together.  Every 
evening  we  kissed  as  we  parted.  And  the 
plans  we  made!  But  you  know,  Anne-Ma¬ 
rie,  you  can  guess,  for  you  and  I  have  dream¬ 
ed  so  many  of  our  dreams  together.  Yes, 
the  week  was  a  week  of  perfect  happiness. 

A  ND  then  came  the  mobilization.  Shall 
I  ever  forget  it!  Pierre  had  been  busy 
all  the  day — our  wedding-day — and  I  was 
not  to  see  him  till  the  evening.  He  had,  of 
course,  no  day  but  Sunday,  and  the  papers 
had  to  be  taken  to  the  Mairie.  It  was  to 
be  a  quiet  wedding,  because  it  was  not  long 
since  father  died,  but  even  for  a  quiet  wed¬ 
ding  there  are  preparations,  and  I,  too,  was 
working  hard  that  Sunday,  but  so  happily. 
Then  I  ran  out  for  something  which  petite 
mere  needed,  and  I  saw  the  concierge  crying 
in  her  little  room,  weeping,  weeping,  weepn 
ing,  as  though  the  tears  would  never  stop. 

“What  is  it,  Madame  Maclou?”  I  asked 
her.  I  thought,  that  Pere  Maclou  had  gam¬ 
bled  at  the  races.  He  was  always  doing  it. 

“My  f)oor  little  one,”  said  Madame  Ma¬ 
clou,  and  took  me  in  her  arms.  “You  too 
will  suffer.” 

I  could  feel  myself  grow  cold.  She  fright¬ 
ened  me.  “What  is  it,  Madame  Maclou?”  I 
asked  again.  “Do  not  cry  so.” 

“Ah,  my  poor  little  one,”  she  said,  “we 
•  have  all  cause  to  cry,  we  p>oor  women  of 
France.”  And  between  two  hiccoughs  and 
many  kisses  she  told  me  that  it  was  the 
mobilization. 

I  stood  straight  in  her  arms  for  a  min¬ 


ute,  said  “Pierre,”  and  fainted.  Le  Pere 
Maclou  had  been  in  the  room  all  the  time, 
but  it  is  dark  there  and  I  had  not  seen  him. 
He  was  tender  and  kind,  that  great  hulking 
man  whom  I  had  always  laughed  at.  He 
picked  me  up  and  carried  me  up-stairs  all 
the  five  flights  to  petite  mere.  He  kissed 
me,  yes,  le  Pere  Maclou  kissed  me  and  I 
kissed  him. 

“I,  too,  am  a  soldier  of  France,  my  little 
one,”  he  said,  as  he  clump)ed  off.  Poor 
fellow,  he  was  killed  in  the  first  week  in 
Alsace.  I  forget  if  I  have  told  you. 

And  then  Pierre  came.  His  face  was 
very  white  and  he  had  very  few  words,  but 
he  was  brave  and  begged  me  to  be  brave. 
I  don’t  remember  much  of  the  next  day  or 
two.  Then  petite  mere  and  I  went  to  the 
station  on  the  third  day,  and  after  that 
there  was  no  Pierre,  and — oh,  that  was 
hard! — there  were  no  letters. 

You  remember  those  long  weeks  before 
the  first  news  came,  how  after  the  first 
news  one  trembled  every  time  the  let¬ 
ters  came.  Once  it  was  in  another  hand¬ 
writing,  the  letter,  and  I  could  hardly  find 
the  strength  to  read  it.  But  that  time  he 
had  been  hurt  in  the  right  hand  only,  and 
it  was  nothing  serious.  He  scrawled  a  few 
words  with  his  left  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
letter  which  his  comrade  wrote  for  him  to 
me,  or  I  should  not  have  believed.  But  I 
kissed  the  dirty  mark  which  his  poor  fingers 
made  on  the  paper,  and  I  felt  consoled. 

And  then,  one  morning,  Madame  Vio¬ 
lette  showed  me  the  line  in  the  newspaper. 
He  was  a  sergeant  and  was  mentioned  in 
the  General’s  order  of  the  day.  But  he 
was  badly  wounded.  “Saving  a  comrade 
under  fire,”  the  paper  said.  Madame 
Violette  was  very  good  to  me,  and  I  ran, 
oh,  I  ran  from  one  place  to  another  for 
news.  To  hospitals,  to  the  Mairie — every¬ 
where.  But  I  could  get  no  news  except 
that  he  was  wounded  seriously. 

I  believe  I  was  sure  that  he  was  dead, 
my  Pierre,  but  even  against  hope  I  would 
not  stop  hoping.  And  then  there  was  si¬ 
lence  again,  and  I  felt  like  a  widow  —  a 
widow  unmarried.  Petite  mere  became  anx¬ 
ious  about  me.  I  worked  every  day,  but  I 
could  not  eat,  1  could  not  talk,  I  found  it 
hard  —  impossible  —  to  smile.  You  know 
how  your  face  is  when  there  is  snow  in  the 
air  and  the  weather  is  cold  and  the  wind 
blows  fiercely  from  the  east.  One  is  all  stiff 
and  dead.  1  was  like  that. 
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And  then  I  got  my  letter.  It  was  from 
a  nurse  in  the  hospital  where  he  was  lying. 
Through  all  those  miserable  weeks  when  I 
thought  he  was  killed,  my  Pierre  had  been 
suffering  only  a  few  thousand  metres  away 
from  me,  in  the  big  hospital  in  our  quar¬ 
ter  which  was  a  cardboard-bo.x  factory 
before  the  war.  I  forget  if  you  know  it. 

The  nurse  wrote  that  Pierre  did  not  know 
that  she  was  writing.  She  would  have  writ¬ 
ten  before,  she  said,  but  she  could  not  until 
then  find  out  my  address.  She  could  not 
find  it  out  directly,  because  Pierre,  who  had 
told  her  about  me,  had  forbidden  her  to  let 
me  know  where  he  was.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind,  the  poor  fellow,  not  to  see  me 
again,  “and,”  the  nurse  wrote,  “I  am 
afraid  he  is  right.”  Then  she  told  me 
of  his  fearful  wounds.  What  a  horrible 
thing  is  this  war!  Le  bon  Dieu  should  not 
let  it  be  permitted  that  should  happen  to  a 
man. 

Of  course  I  ran  at  once  to  the  hospital, 
almost  before  I  had  finished  my  letter,  with¬ 
out  my  hat,  just  as  I  was.  I  saw  the 
nurse,  but  I  could  not  see  Pierre.  He  him¬ 
self  did  not  wish  it,  and  he  was  very 
weak  and  ill  still,  and  the  doctor  would  not 
let  me  see  him,  the  nurse  said,  both  for  his 
sake  and  for  mine. 

“But,”  I  cried,  “I  am  going  to  be  his 
wife!  What  difference  does  it  make  that  he 
is  wounded  and  disfigured?  Is  he  not  my 
Pierre?” 

I  went  every  day  to  the  hospital  until 
they  told  me  that  there  was  no  danger  any 
longer — it  had  not  been  sure  at  first  that 
he  would  live — and  always  I  had  long  talks 
with  the  nurses  and  sometimes  with  the 
doctors,  too.  And  little  by  little  I  per¬ 
suaded  them. 

I  made  them  see  that  it  was  impossible 
that  I  should  be  parted  from  Pierre.  He, 
the  dear  one,  was  anxious  to  spare  me,  I 
knew.  The  nurse  told  me  that  he  was  al¬ 
ways  saying  that  he  would  not  bind  me 
down  to  life  with  such  a  mutilated  one  as 
he  was,  and  that  he  thought  it  better  that 
I  should  never  know  that  he  had  not  been 
killed.  He  did  not  know  then  that  the 
nurse  had  written  to  me.  It  was  only  one 
day  when  Pierre  had  said,  “And  to  think 
that  she  lives  quite  near,”  and  had  said 
where  I  lived,  that  the  nurse  had  been  able 
to  write  to  me. 

I  persuaded  her,  her  and  the  doctor,  that 
Pierre  should  be  told.  I  said  that  if  he 


knew  I  knew  he  would  not  refuse  to  see  me 
any  longer.  But  the  doctor  looked  grave. 

“It  is  not  only  for  you,”  he  said,  “my 
little  one,  that  I  fear  the  meeting.  It  is  for 
him  also.  He  is  still  very  weak  and  ill.  He 
will  frighten  you  when  you  see  him,  for  he 
is  badly  disfigured.  He  is  so  disfigured 
that  the  face  which  you  tell  me  was  so 
handsome  is  almost  a  grotesque  now.  How 
will  you  bear  the  sight  of  it?” 

I  cried  a  little  at  this.  “But,  monsieur 
le  major,”  I  said,  “I  will  be  quite  brave.” 
The  doctor  looked  at  the  nurse  and  the 
nurse  patted  my  head  as  it  lay  on  her  shoul¬ 
der  and  nodded.  She  is  so  kind  to  me,  that 
nurse.  Monsieur  le  major  left  us  alone. 

“Listen,  my  little  one.  I  have  an  idea,” 
she  said.  “You  shall  see  your  Pierre  and 
perhaps  the  great  joy  will  help  him  to  get 
better  quickly.  But  you  must  learn  to  see 
him  first.”  I  did  not  understand. 

“Learn  to  see  him?  Learn  to  see  my 
Pierre?”  I  cried.  “But  I  shall  see  him  every 
day  when  he  becomes  my  husband.” 

The  nurse  smiled.  “You  see,”  she  said, 
“the  doctor  fears,  that  when  you  see  him 
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first  and  even  afterward  for  some  time  the 
shock  will  make  you  start,  will  make  you 
i  show  him  how  terrible  his  wounds  make 

,  him  look  in  your  eyes.  Terribly  wounded 

“  as  he  is,  he  is  not  blind,  the  poor  fellow.  It 

t  is  the  one  thing  that  is  spared  him.  But 

I  the  scars  on  his  poor  face  are  very  terrible. 

He  is,  as  monsieur  le  major  said  just  now, 

'  almost  a  grotesque,  the  poor  one.” 

I  nodded.  “I  will  not  flinch,”  I  said. 

“You  will  not  be  able  to  help  it,”  the 
i  nurse  said.  “I  myself,  who  am  used  now 

!  to  these  horrors,  could  not  help  flinching 

when  I  saw  him  first.  But  he  had  a  band¬ 
age  on  his  eyes  then,  and  he  did  not 
see.” 

Well,  Anne-Marie,  to  be  brief,  the  nurse 
helped  me,  and  monsieur  le  major  helped 
her  in  a  little  conspiracy.  They  pretended 
that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  photo¬ 
graph  his  wounds,  and  the  picture  they  took 
was  given  to  me.  My  poor  Pierre!  I  did 
'  not  l^lieve  at  first  that  it  was  he,  and  when 

I  did  I  cried  out  that  they  were  cruel,  cruel, 
yes,  and  the  bon  Dieu  too. 

And  then,  Anne-Marie,  I  took  that  dread¬ 
ful  photograph  away  with  me  and  studied 
it  night  and  day  and  worked  at  it  till  I 
knew  every  dreadful  patch  of  healing  skin, 
every  horrible  white  line,  every  feature. 
Oh,  they  were  hard  days,  and  the  nights 
were  even  worse,  and  I  confess — that  some¬ 
times  in  the  night  I  woke  up  p>etite  mere  by 
crying  aloud  that  I  could  never  marry  him. 

But  little  by  little  I  grew  calmer,  more 
resigned,  more  accustomed  to  my  poor  dis¬ 
figured  Pierre,  and  one  day  I  went  to  the 
hospital  and  I  said  to  the  nurse  that  now 
I  could  see  him. 

“You  must  not,”  she  said,  “go  to  his 
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bedside  yet;  but  we  have  told  him  that  you  I 

want  to  come  one  day  soon,  and  we  have  I 

promised  that  if  he  says  so  you  shall  go  j 

away  at  once.  But  before  you  go  to  him 
you  must  become  more  used  to  the  sight  ' 

of  him.  If  you  will  come  with  me  now  you 
may  stand  in  the  doorway  at  the  end  of  the 
ward,  and  there  you  can  see  him  quite  well 
and  he  will  not  see  you.  But  you  must  not 
call  out,  and  you  must  not  go  to  his  bed¬ 
side.  Be  brave,  be  strong  for  a  little  while,  I 

my  child.”  | 

For  a  week  I  went  every  day,  stood  in  the  | 

door,  and  looked  at  Pierre.  Ah,  if  prayers 
could  have  cured  him!  Then,  one  day,  I  1 

said  to  the  nurse,  “I  will  not  hurt  him  now.  I 

I  will  be  quite  merry.  Let  me  go  to  him.”  I 

I  went  up  to  the  bed  and  two  big  tears  1 

were  rolling  down  his  poor  face.  It  gave 
me  strength  to  see  him  cry.  He  was  think¬ 
ing  of  me,  of  me  only;  and  what  was  my 
torment  to  his?  I  said  quite  cheerfully, 

“Why,  Pierre,  is  that  all  it  is?”  And  I 
leaned  over  the  pillow  and  kissed  him. 

I  wonder  if  you  can  realize,  Anne-Marie, 
how  terrible  it  was  to  kiss  him  that  first  3 

time?  But  afterward  it  was  quite  easy,  \ 

and  after  that  first  day  I  went  every  day  1 

to  Pierre’s  bedside,  and  every  day  we  talked 
together.  The  nurses  say  that  it  was  I  who  | 

cured  him,  the  poor  boy.  He  did  get  strong  j 

more  quickly,  and  in  a  few  days  now  he  is  i 

to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  hospital.  | 

But  that  is  not  all,  Anne-Marie.  We 
were  married  this  morning!  We  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  monsieur  le  major’s  little  room,  for 
they  will  not  let  him  go  out  yet,  and  I — I 
refused  to  wait  any  longer.  But  soon  he 
will  come  out  of  the  hospital,  and,  Anne- 
Marie,  I  am  so  happy .  ; 
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AUTHOR  OF  "UNDER  HANDICAP"  "THE  OUTLAID."  ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  HERBERT  DUNTON 


'  l  I  CHAPTER  OXE  Burkitt  stopped  at  the  gate,  looking  up 

*  rr,  ijr.ij  ,  at  Lee.  “On  the  jump,  Trevors  said,”  he 

;  Tht  Wildcat  repeated. 

Bud  lee,  “The  hell  he  did,”  said  Lee  pleasantly, 
horse  fore-  “How  old  are  you  this  morning.  Tommy?” 
man  of  the  Burkitt  blushed.  “.Aw,  quit  it.  Bud,”  he 
Blue  Lake  ’  grinned.  Involuntarily  the  boy’s  big  square 
Ranch,  sat  up)on  the  hand  rose  to  the  tender  growth  upon  lip 
gate  of  the  home  corral,  builded  a  cigaret  and  chin  which,  like  the  flush  in  the  eastern 
with  slow  brown  fingers,  and  stared  across  sky,  was  but  a  vague  promise  of  a  greater 
the  broken  fields  of  the  upper  valley,  to  glor>’  to  be. 

the  rosy  glow  above  the  pine-tim^red  “.\  hair  for  each  year,”  continued  the 
ridge  where  the  sun  was  coming  up.  His  quiet-voiced  man.  “Ten  on  one  side,  nine 
customary  gravity  w'as  unusually  pro-  on  the  other.” 

nounced.  “.Ain’t  you  goin’  to  do  what  Trevors 

“If  a  man’s  got  the  hunch  an  egg  is  bad.”  says?”  demanded  Tommy, 
he  mused,  “is  that  a  real  good  and  sufficient  For  a  moment  Lee  sat  still,  his  cigaret 
reason  why  he  should  go  poking  his  finger  unlighted,  his  broad  black  hat  far  back 

inside  the  shell?  I  want  to  know!”  upon  his  close-cropped  hair,  his  eyes  se- 

Tommy  Burkitt,  the  youngest  wage-  renely  contemplative  upon  the  pink  of  the 
earner  of  the  outfit  and  a  profound  admirer  sky  above  the  pines.  Then  he  slipped  from 
of  all  that  taciturnity,  good  humor,  and  his  place  and,  though  each  single  movement 
quick  capability  which  went  into  the  make-  gave  an  impression  of  great  leisureliness,  it 
up  of  Bud  Lee,  approached  from  the  ranch-  was  but  a  flash  of  time  until  he  stood  beside 
house  on  the  knoll.  “Hi,  Bud!”  he  called.  Burkitt. 

“Trevors  wants  you.  On  the  jump.”  “Stick  around  a  wee  bit,  laddie,”  he  said 

Lee  watched  Tommy  coming  on  with  gently,  a  lean  brown  hand  resting  lightly  on 
that  wide,  rocking  gait  of  a  man  used  to  rid-  the  boy’s  square  shoulder.  “.A  man  can’t 
ing  everywhere  he  went.  The  deep  gravity  see  what  is  on  the  cards  until  they’re 
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string  of  colts  and  crowd  on.  If  I  do, 
you’ll  want  to  come  along?” 

He  smiled  at  young  Burkitt’s  eagerness 
and  turned  away  toward  the  ranch-house 
and  Bayne  Trevors,  thus  putting  an  ear¬ 
ly  end  to  an  enthusiastic  acquiescence. 
Tommy  watched  the  tall  man  moving 
swiftly  away  through  the  brightening  dawn. 

“They  ain’t  no  more  men  ever  foaled  like 
him,”  meditated  Tommy,  in  an  approval  so 
profound  as  to  be  little  less  than  out-and- 
out  devotion. 

And,  indeed,  one  might  ride  up  and  down 
the  world  for  many  a  day  and  not  find  a 
man  who  w'as  Bud  Lee’s  superior  in  “the 
things  that  count.”  As  tall  as  most,  with 
sufficient  shoulders,  a  slender  body,  narrow¬ 
hipped,  he  carried  himself  as  perhaps  his 
forebears  walked  in  a  day  when  open  forests 
or  sheltered  caverns  housed  them,  with  a 
lithe  gracefulness  born  of  the  perfect  play 
of  superb  physical  development.  His  mus¬ 
cles,  even  in  the  slightest  movement,  flpwed 
liquidly;  he  had  slipped  from  his  place  on 
the  corral  gate  less  like  a  man  than  like 
some  great,  splendid  cat. 

The  skin  of  hands,  face,  throat,  w’as  very 
dark,  whether  by  inheritance  or  because  of 
long  ex|X)sure  to  sun  and  wind,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  say.  The  eyes  were  dark, 
very  keen,  and  yet  reminiscently  grave. 
From  under  their  black  brows  they  had 
the  habit  of  appearing  to  be  reluctantly 
withdrawn  from  some  great  distance  to 
come  to  rest,  steady  and  calm,  upon  the 
eyes  of  the  man  with  whom  he  chanced  to 
be  speaking.  Such  are  the  serene,  dispas¬ 
sionate  eyes  of  one  who  for  many  months  of 
the  year  goes  companionless,  save  for  what 
communion  he  may  find  in  the  silent  passes 
of  the  mountains,  in  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
meadow-lands,  or  in  the  soul  of  his  horse. 

The  gaunt,  sure-footed  form  was  lost  to 
Tommy’s  eyes;  Lee  had  passed  beyond  the 
clump  of  wild  lilacs  whose  glistening,  heart- 
shap)^  leaves  screened  the  open  court  about 
which  the  ranch-house  was  built.  A 
strangely  elaborate  ranch-house,  this  one, 
set  here  so  far  apart  from  the  world  of  rich 
residences.  There  was  a  score  of  rooms  in 
the  great,  one-story,  rambling  edifice  of  rude¬ 
ly  squared  timbers  set  in  field-stone  and 
cement,  rooms  now  closed  and  locked; 
there  were  flower  gardens  still  cultivated 
daily  by  Jose,  the  half-breed;  a  pretty  court 
with  a  fountain  and  many  roses,  out  upon 
which  a  dozen  doorways  looked;  wide  ve¬ 


randas  with  glimpses  beyond  of  fireplaces 
and  long  expanses  of  polished  floors. 

For,  until  recently,  this  had  been  not 
only  the  headquarters  of  Blue  Lake  Ranch, 
but  the  home  as  well  of  the  chief  of  its  sev¬ 
eral  owners.  Luke  Sanford,  a  man  whose 
own  efforts  alone  had  made  him  at  forty-five 
a  man  to  be  reckoned  with,  had  followed 
his  fancy  here  extensively  and  expensively, 
allowing  himself  this  one  luxury  of  his  many 
lean,  hard  years.  Then,  six  months  ago, 
just  as  his  ambitions  were  stepping  to  fresh 
heights,  just  as  his  hands  were  filling  with 
newer,  greater  endeavor,  there  had  come 
the  mishap  in  the  mountains  and  Sanford’s 
death. 

Lee  passed  silently  through  the  court¬ 
yard,  by  the  fountain  which  in  the  bright¬ 
ening  air  was  like  a  chain  of  silver  run 
through  invisible  hands,  down  the  veran¬ 
da  bathed  in  the  perfume  of  full-blown 
roses,  and  so  came  to  the  door  at  the  far 
end.  The  door  stood  of)en;  within  was  the 
office  of  Bayne  Trevors,  general  manager. 
Lee  entered,  his  hat  still  far  back  upon  his 
head.  The  sound  of  his  boots  upon  the 
bare  floor  caused  Trevors  to  look  up 
quickly. 

“Hello,  Lee,”  he  said  quietly,  “Wait  a 
minute,  will  you?” 

Quite  a  different  type  from  Lee,  Bayne 
Trevors  was  a  man  heavy  and  square  and 
hard.  His  eyes  were  the  glinting  gray  eyes 
of  a  man  who  is  forceful,  dynamic,  the  sort 
of  man  who  is  a  better  captain  than  lieuten¬ 
ant,  whose  hands  are  strong  to  grasp  life 
by  the  throat  and  demand  that  she  stand 
and  deliver.  Only  because  of  his  wide  and 
successful  experience,  of  his  initiative,  of 
his  way  of  quick,  decisive  action  mated  to 
a  marked  executive  ability,  had  Luke  San¬ 
ford  chosen  Bayne  Trevors  as  his  right-hand 
man  in  so  colossal  a  venture  as  the  Blue 
Lake  Ranch.  Only  because  of  the  same 
pushing,  vigorous  personality  was  he  this 
morning  general  manager,  with  the  unlim¬ 
ited  authority  of  a  dictator  over  a  petty 
princip>ality. 

The  office  was  a  long  room,  well  lighted, 
austerely  furnished.  There  was  but  one 
chair  besides  Trevors’s;  often  enough  he  had 
its  seat  covered  with  a  litter  of  paper  so 
that  the  man  whom  he  interviewed  must 
stand  to  take  orders.  His  knees  were  under 
a  broad  table;  before  him  was  a  map  his 
own  hand  had  made,  a  chart  showing  every 
field  and  building  and  fence,  every  ridge. 
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stream,  and  pond  upon  the  many  uneven 
miles  which  went  to  make  up  the  great 
sweep  of  Blue  Lake  Ranch.  At  his  elbow 
was  the  telephone,  which  gave  communica¬ 
tion  with  Rocky  Bend,  forty  miles  to  the 
west.  A  steel  safe  stood  in  the  corner  of  the 
room. 

In  a  moment  Trevors  lifted  his  frowning 
eyes  from  the  table,  turning  in  his  chair  to 
confront  Lee,  who  stood  lounging  in  lei¬ 
surely  manner  against  the  door-jamb. 

“That  young  idiot  wants  money  again,” 
he  growled,  his  voice  as  sharp  and  quick 
as  his  eyes.  “As  if  I  didn’t  have  enough 
to  contend  with  already!” 

“Meaning  young  Hampton,  I  take  it?” 
said  Lee  quietly. 

Trevors  nodded  savagely. 

“Telegram.  Caught  it  over  the  line  the 
last  thing  last  night.  We’ll  have  to  sell 
some  horses  this  time,  Lee.” 

Lee’s  eyes  narrowed  imperceptibly.  “I 
didn’t  plan  to  do  any  selling  for  six 
months  yet,”  he  said,  not  in  ex|X)stulation 
but  merely  in  explanation.  “They’re  not 
ready.” 

“How  many  three-year-olds  have  you 
got  in  your  string  in  Big  Meadow?”  asked 
Trevors  crisply. 

“Counting  those  eleven  Red  Duke  colts?” 

“Counting  everything!  How  many?” 

“Seventy-three.” 

The  general  manager’s  pencil  wTote  ujxrn 
the  pad  in  front  of  him  “73,”  then  swiftly 
multiplied  it  by  50.  Lee  saw  the  result, 
3650,  set  down  with  the  dollar  sign  in  front 
of  it.  He  said  nothing. 

“WTiat  would  you  say  to  fifty  dollars 
a  head  for  them?”  asked  Trevors,  whirling 
again  in  his  swivel  chair.  “Three  thousand 
six  fifty  for  the  bunch?” 

“I’d  say  the  same,”  answered  Lee  delib¬ 
erately,  “that  I’d  say  to  a  man  that  offered 
me  two  bits  for  Daylight  or  Ladybird.  I 
just  naturally  wouldn’t  say  anything  at  all.” 

“Who  are  Daylight  and  Ladybird?”  de¬ 
manded  Trevors. 

“They’re  two  of  my  little  horses,”  said 
Lee  gently,  “that  no  man’s  got  the  money 
to  buy.” 

Trevors  smiled  cynically.  “What  are 
the  seventy-three  colts  worth  then?” 

“Right  now,  when  I’m  just  ready  to  break 
’em  in,”  said  Bud  Lee  thoughtfully,  “the 
worst  of  that  string  is  worth  fifty  dollars. 
I’d  say  twenty  of  the  herd  ought  to  bring 
fifty  dollars  a  head;  twenty  more  ought  to 
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bring  sixty;  ten  are  worth  seventy-five; 
ten  are  worth  an  even  hundred;  seven  of 
the  Red  Duke  stock  are  good  for  a  hundred 
and  a  quarter;  the  other  four  Red  Dukes 
and  the  three  Robert  the  Devils  are  worth 
a  hundred  and  fifty  a  head.  The  whole 
bunch,  an  easy  fifty-seven  hundred  little 
iron  men.  Which,”  he  continued  dryly, 
“is  considerable  more  than  the  thirty-sLx 
hundred  you’re  talking  about.  .\nd,  give 
me  six  months,  and  I’ll  boost  that  fifty- 
seven  hundred.  Lord,  man,  that  chestnut 
out  of  Black  Babe  by  Hazard,  is  a  real 
horse!  Fifty  dollars - ” 

He  stared  hard  at  Trevors  a  moment. 
And  then,  partially  voicing  the  thought 
with  which  he  had  grappled  upon  the  cor¬ 
ral  gate,  he  added  meditatively:  “There’s 
something  almighty  peculiar  about  an 
outfit  that  will  listen  to  a  man  offer  fifty 
bucks  on  a  string  like  that.”  His  eyes,  cool 
and  steady,  met  Trevors’s  in  a  long  look 
which  was  little  short  of  a  challenge. 

“Just  how  far  does  that  go,  Lee?”  asked 
the  manager  curtly. 

“As  far  as  you  like,”  replied  the  horse 
foreman  coolly.  “Are  you  going  to  sell  those 
three-year-olds  for  thirty-six  hundred?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Trevors  bluntly,  “I 
am.  What  are  you  going  to  do  alx)ut  it?” 

“Ask  for  my  time,  I  guess,”  and  al¬ 
though  his  v'oice  was  gentle  and  even  pleas¬ 
ant,  his  eyes  were  hard.  “I’ll  take  my  own 
little  string  and  move  on.” 

“Curse  it!”  cried  Trevors  heatedly. 
“What  difference  does  it  make  to  you? 
What  business  is  it  of  yours  how  I  sell? 
You  draw  down  your  monthly  pay,  don’t 
you?  I  raised  you  a  notch  last  month  with¬ 
out  your  asking  for  it,  didn’t  I?” 

“That’s  so,”  agreerl  the  foreman  equably. 
“It’s  a  cinch  none  [of  the  boys  have  any 
kick  coming  at  the  wages.” 

For  a  moment  Trevors  sat  frowning  up 
at  Lee’s  inscrutable  face.  Then  he  laughed 
shortly.  “Look  here.  Bud,”  he  said  good- 
humoredly,  an  obvious  seriousness  of  pur¬ 
pose  under  the  light  tone,  “I  want  to  talk 
with  you  before  you  do  anything  rash.  Sit 
down.”  But  Lee  remained  standing,  merely 
saying,  “Shoot.” 

“I  wonder,”  e.xplained  Trevors,  “if  the 
boys  understand  just  the  size  of  the  job 
I’ve  got  in  my  hands?  You  know  that  the 
ranch  is  a  million-dollar  outfit;  you  know 
that  you  can  ride  fifteen  miles  without  get¬ 
ting  off  the  home-range;  you  know  that  we 
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are  doing  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  farming  flush  in  his  cheeks,  checked  what  words 
and  stock-raising.  But  you  don’t  know  were  flowing  to  his  tongue  and  looked 
just  how  short  the  money  is!  There’s  that  keenly  at  his  foreman.  Lee  met  his  regard 

young  idiot  now,  Hampton.  He’s  got  a  with  cool  unconcern.  Then,  just  as  Trevors 

third  interest  and  I’ve  got  to  consider  what  was  about  to  speak,  there  came  an  inter- 
he  says,  even  if  he  is  a  weak-minded,  inbred  ruption. 

pup  that  can’t  do  anything  but  spend  an  in-  The  quiet  of  the  morning  was  broken  by 
heritance  like  the  born  fool  he  is.  His  share  the  quick  thud  of  a  horse’s  shod  hoofs  on 

is  mortgaged;  I’ve  tried  to  pay  the  mort-  the  hard  ground  of  the  courtyard.  Bud  Lee 

gage  off.  I’ve  got  to  keep  the  interest  up.  in  the  doorway  turned  to  see  a  strange 
Interest  alone  amounts  to  three  thousand  horse  drawn  up  so  that  upon  its  fou 

dollars  a  year.  Think  of  that!  Then  there’s  bunched  hoofs  it  slid  to  a  standstill;  saw  a 

Luke  Sanford  dead  and  his  one-third  inter-  slender  figure,  which  in  the  early  light  he 

est  left  to  another  young  fool,  a  girl!”  mistook  for  a  boy,  slip  out  of  the  saddle. 

Trevors’s  fist  came  smashing  down  upon  And  then,  suddenly,  a  girl,  the  spurs  of  her 
his  table.  “A  girl!”  he  repeated  savagely,  little  riding-boots  making  jingling  music  on 
“Worse  than  young  Hampton,  by  Heaven!  the  vetanda,  her  riding-quirt  swinging 
Every  two  weeks  she’s  writing  for  a  report,  from  her  wrist,  had  stepped  by  him  and 
eternally  butting  in,  making  suggestions,  was  looking  with  quick,  snapping  eyes  from 
hampering  me  until  I’m  sick  of  the  job.”  him  to  Trevors. 

“That  would  be  Luke’s  girl,  Judith?”  “I  am  Judith  Sanford,”  she  announced 

“Yes.  Two  of  the  three  owners’  kids,  briefly,  and  there  was  a  note  in  her  young 
writing  me  at  every  turn.  And  the  third  voice  which  went  ringing,  bell-like,  through 
owner,  Timothy  Gray,  the  only  sensible  the  still  air.  “Is  one  of  you  men  Bayne 
one  of  the  lot,  has  just  up  and  sold  out  his  Trevors?” 

share,  and  I  suppose  I’ll  be  hearing  next  A  quick,  shadowy  smile  came  and  went 
that  some  superannuated  female  in  an  old  upon  the  lips  of  Bud  Lee.  It  struck  him 
lady’s  home  has  inherited  a  fortune  and  that  she  might  have  said  in  just  that  way: 
bought  him  out.  Why,  do  you  think  I’d  “I  am  the  Queen  of  England  and  I  am  run- 
hold  on  to  my  job  here  for  ten  minutes  if  it  ning  my  own  kingdom!”  He  looked  at  her 
wasn’t  that  my  reputation  is  in  making  a  with  eyes  filled  with  open  interest  and  curi- 
go  of  the  thing?  And  now  you,  the  best  osity,  making  swift  appraisal  of  the  flush 
man  I’ve  got,  throw  me  down!”  in  the  sun-browned  cheeks,  the  confusion 

“I  don’t  see,”  said  Lee  slowly,  after  a  of  dark,  curling  hair  disturbed  by  her  furi- 
brief  pause,  “just  what  good  it  does  to  sell  ous  riding,  the  vivid,  red-blooded  beauty 
a  string  of  real  horses  like  they  were  sheep,  of  her.  Mouth  and  eyes  and  the  very  car- 
Half  of  that  herd  is  real  horseflesh,  I  tell  riage  of  the  dark  head  upon  her  superb 
you.”  white  throat  announced  boldly  and  tri- 

“Hampton  wants  money.  And  besides,  umphantly  that  here  was  no  wax-petaled 
a  horse  is  a  horse.”  lily  of  a  lady  but  rather  a  maid  whose  blood, 

“Is  it?”  A  hard  smile  touched  Lee’s  lips,  like  the  blood  of  the  father  before  her,  was 

“That’s  just  where  a  man  makes  a  mistake,  turbulent  and  hot,  and  must  boil  like  a  wild 

Some  horses  are  cows,  some  are  clean  spirit,  mountain-stream  at  opposition.  Her  eyes, 
You  can  stake  your  boots  on  that,  Trevors.”  a  little  darker  than  Trevors’s,  were  the  eyes 
“Well,”  snapped  Trevors,  “suppose  you  of  fighting  stock, 
are  right.  I’ve  got  to  raise  three  thousand  Trevors,  irritated  already,  turned  hard 
dollars  in  a  hurry.  Where  will  I  get  it?”  eyes  under  corrugated  brows  up  at  her.  He 

“Who  is  offering  fifty  dollars  a  head  for  did  not  move  in  his  chair.  Nor  did  Lee 

those  horses?”  asked  Lee  abruptly.  “It  stir,  except  that  now  he  removed  his  hat. 
might  be  the  Big  Western  Lumber  Com-  “I  am  Trevors,”  said  the  general  man- 
pany?”  ager  curtly.  “And  whether  you  are  Judith 

“Yes.”  Sanford  or  the  Queen  of  Siam,  I  am  busy 

“Uh-huh.  Well,  you  can  kill  the  rats  in  right  now.” 
your  own  barn,  Trevors.  I’ll  go  look  for  a  “He  got  the  queen  idea,  too!”  was  the 
job  somewhere  else.”  quick  thought  back  of  Bud  Lee’s  fading 

Bayne  Trevors,  his  lips  tightly  com-  smile, 
pressed,  his  eyes  steady,  a  faint,  angry  “You  talk  soft  with  me,  Trevors!”  cried 
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the  girl  passionately,  “if  you  want  to  hold 
your  job  long  enough  for  me  to  fire  you! 
I’ll  tolerate  none  of  your  high  and  mighty 
airs!” 

Trevors  laughed  at  her,  a  sneer  in  his 
laugh.  “I  talk  the  way  I  talk,”  he  an¬ 
swered  roughly.  “If  people  don’t  like  the 
sound  of  it  they  don’t  have  to  listen!  Lee, 
you  round  up  those  seventy-three  horses 
and  crowd  them  over  the  ridge  to  the 
Lumber  camp.  Or,  if  you  want  to  quit, 
quit  now  and  I’ll  send  a  sane  man.” 

The  hot  color  mounted  higher  in  the  girl’s 
face,  a  new  anger  leaped  up  in  her  eyes. 

“Take  no  orders  this  morning  that  I 
don’t  give,”  she  said,  for  a  moment  turning 
her  eyes  upon  Lee.  And  to  Trevors:  “Busy 
or  not  busy,  you  take  time  right  now  to 
answer  my  questions.  I’ve  got  your  re¬ 
ports,  and  all  they  tell  me  is  that  you  are 
going  in  the  hole  as  fast  as  you  can.  You 
are  sp)ending  thousands  of  dollars  need¬ 
lessly.  What  business  have  you  got  selling 
off  my  young  steers  at  a  sacrifice?  What  in 
the  name  of  folly  did  you  build  those  three 
miles  of  fence  for?” 

“Go  get  those  horses,  Lee,”  said  Trevors, 
ignoring  her. 

Again  she  sp>oke  to  Lee,  saying  crisply: 
“What  horses  is  he  talking  about?” 

With  his  deep  gravity  at  its  deepest.  Bud 
Lee  answered:  “All  L-S  stock.  The  eleven 
Red  Duke  three-year-olds;  the  two  Robert 
the  Devil  colts;  Brown  Babe’s  filly. 
Comet - ” 

“All  mine,  every  running  hoof  of  ’em,” 
she  said,  cutting  in.  “What  does  Trevors 
want  you  to  do  with  them?  Give  them 
away  for  ten  dollars  a  head,  or  cut  their 
throats?” 

“Look  here!”  cried  Trevors  angrily,  on 
his  feet  now. 

“You  shut  up!”  commanded  the  girl 
sharply.  “You,  Lee,  answer  me.” 

“He’s  selling  them  fifty  dollars  a  head,” 
he  said,  with  a  secret  joy  in  his  heart  as  he 
glanced  at  Trevors’s  flushed  face. 

“Fifty  dollars!”  Judith  gasped.  “Fifty 
dollars  for  a  Red  Duke  colt  like  Comet!” 

She  stared  at  Lee  as  though  she  could  not 
believe  it.  He  merely  stared  back  at  her, 
wondering  just  how  much  she  knew  about 
horseflesh. 

Then,  suddenly,  she  had  whirled  again 
uiK>n  Trevors. 

“I  came  out  to  see  if  you  were  a  fool  or 
just  a  crook,”  she  told  him,  her  words  like 


a  slap  in  his  face.  “No  man  could  be  so  big 
a  fool  as  that!  You — you  crook!” 

The  muscles  under  Bayne  Trevors’s  jaws 
corded,  his  fists  hardened.  “You’ve  said 
about  enough,”  he  shot  back  at  her.  “And 
even  if  you  do  own  a  third  of  this  outfit. 
I’ll  have  you  understand  that  I  am  the  man¬ 
ager  here  and  that  I  do  what  I  like.” 

From  her  bosom  she  snatched  a  big  en¬ 
velope,  tossing  it  to  the  table.  “Look  at 
that,”  she  ordered  him,  “you  big  thief!  I’ve 
mortgaged  my  holding  for  fifty  thousand 
dollars  and  I’ve  bought  in  Timothy  Gray’s 
share.  I  swing  two  votes  out  of  three,  now, 
Bayne  Trevors.  And  the  first  thing  I  do  is 
run  you  out,  you  great  big  grafting 
fathead!  You  would  chuck  Luke  San¬ 
ford’s  outfit  to  the  dogs,  would  you?  Get 
off  the  ranch.  You’re  fired!” 

“You  can’t  do  a  thing  like  this!”  snapped 
Trevors,  after  one  swift  glance  at  the  papers 
he  had  whisked  out  of  their  covering. 

“I  can’t,  can’t  I?”  she  jeered  at  him. 
“Don’t  you  fool  yourself  for  one  little  min¬ 
ute!  Pack  your  little  trunk  and  hammer 
the  trail.” 

“I’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Why,  I 
don’t  know  even  who  you  are!  You  say 
that  you  are  Judith  Sanford.”  He  shrugged 
his  massive  shoulders.  “How  do  I  know 
what  game  you  are  up  to?  Wayward 
maidens,”  and  in  his  rage  he  sneered  at  her 
evilly,  “have  been  known  before  to  lie  like 
other  p>eople!” 

“You  can’t  bluff  me  for  two  seconds, 
Bayne  Trevors,”  she  blazed  at  him.  “You 
know  who  I  am,  all  right.  Send  for  Sunny 
Harper,”  she  ended  sharply. 

“Discharged  three  months  ago,”  Trevors 
told  her  with  a  show  of  teeth. 

“Johnny  Hodge,  then,”  she  commanded. 
“Or  Tod  Bruce  or  Bing  Kelley.  They  all 
know  me.” 

“Fired  long  ago,  all  of  them,”  laughed 
Trevors,  “to  make  room  for  comp)etent 
men.” 

“To  make  room  for  more  crooks!”  she 
cried,  her  own  brown  hands  balled  into 
fists  scarcely  less  hard  than  Trevors’s  had 
been.  And  for  the  third  time  she  turned 
up)on  Lee.  “You  are  one  of  his  new  thieves, 
I  suppose?” 

“Thank  you,  ma’am,”  said  Bud  Lee 
gravely. 

“Well,  answ'er  me.  Are  you?” 

“No,  ma’am,”  he  told  her,  with  no  hint 
of  a  twinkle  in  his  calm  eyes.  “Leastwise, 
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not  his  exactly.  You  see,  I  do  all  my  own  with  quick  strides,  his  face  thrust  forward 
killing  and  highway  robbing  on  my  own  a  little. 

hook.  It’s  just  a  way  I  have.”  “Fom  shut  upl”  It  was  Judith’s  voice  as 

“Well,”  Judith  sniffed,  “I  don’t  know.  Judith’s  hand  fell  upon  Bud  Lee’s  shoulder, 
It  will  be  a  jolt  to  me  if  there’s  a  square  pushing  him  aside.  “If  I  couldn’t  take  care 
man  left  on  the  ranch!  Go  down  to  the  of  myself  do  you  think  I’d  be  fool  enough 
bunk-house  and  tell  the  cook  I’m  here  and  to  take  over  a  job  like  running  the  Blue 
I’m  hungrv’  as  a  wildcat.  Tell  him  and  Lake?  Now — ”  and  with  blazing  eyes  she 
any  of  the  boys  that  are  down  there  that  confronted  Trevors — “if  you’ve  got  any 
I’ve  come  to  stay  and  that  Trevors  is  fired,  more  nice  little  things  to  say,  suppose  you 
They  take  orders  from  me  and  no  one  else,  say  them  to  me!” 

And  hurry,  if  you  know  how.  Goodness  Trevors ’s  temper  had  had  ample  provo- 

knows  you  look  as  though  it  would  take  you  cation  and  now  stood  naked  and  hot  in  his 
half  an  hour  to  turn  around!”  hard  eyes.  In  a  blind  instant  he  laid  his 

“Thank  you,  ma’am,”  said  Bud  Lee.  tongue  to  a  word  which  would  have  sent 
“But  you  see  I  had  just  told  Trevors  here  Bud  Lee  at  his  throat.  But  Judith  stood 
he  could  count  me  out.  I’m  not  working  between  them  and,  like  an  echo  to  the  word, 
for  the  Blue  Lake  any  more.  .\s  I  go  down  came  the  resounding  slap  as  Judith’s  open 
to  the  corral  shall  I  send  up  one  of  the  boys  palm  smote  Trevors ’s  cheek, 
to  take  your  orders?”  “You  wildcat!”  he  cried.  And  his  two 

There  was  a  little  smile  under  the  last  big  hands  flew  out,  seeking  her  shoulders, 
words,  just  as  there  was  a  little  smile  in  Bud  “Stand  back!”  called  Judith.  “Just  be- 

Lee’s  heart  at  the  thought  of  the  boys  tak-  cause  you  are  bigger  than  I  am,  don’t  make 

ing  orders  from  a  little  slip  of  a  girl!  Inside  any  mistake!  Stand  back,  I  tell  you!” 
he  was  chuckling,  vastly  delighted  with  Bud  Lee  marx’eled  at  the  swiftness  with 
the  comedy  of  the  morning.  which  her  hand  had  gone  into  her  blouse 

“She’s  a  sure-enough  little  wonder-bird,  and  out  again,  a  small-caliber  revolver 
all  right,”  he  mused.  “But,  say,  what  does  in  the  steady  fingers  now.  He  had  never 
she  want  to  butt  in  on  a  man’s-size  job  for,  known  a  man — himself  possibly  excepted — 
I  want  to  know!”  quicker  at  the  draw. 

“Lee,”  called  Trevors,  “you  take  orders  But  Bayne  Trevors,  from  whose  make-up 
from  me  or  no  one  on  this  ranch.  You  cowardice  had  been  omitted,  laughed  sneer- 

can  go  now.  And  just  keep  your  mouth  ingly  at  her  and  did  not  stand  back.  His 

shut.”  two  hands  out  before  him,  his  face  crimson. 

Bud  Lee  stood  there  in  the  doorway,  his  he  came  on. 
hat  spinning  upon  a  brown  forefinger,  his  “Fool!”  cried  the  girl.  “Fool!” 

thoughts  his  own.  He  was  turning  to  go  Still  he  came  on.  Lee  gathered  himself 

out  and  down  to  his  horse  when  he  saw  the  to  spring. 

look  in  Trevors’s  eyes,  a  look  of  consuming  Judith  fired.  Once,  and  Trevors’s  right 
rage.  The  general  manager’s  voice  had  arm  fell  to  his  side.  \  second  time,  and 
been  hoarse.  Trevors’s  left  arm  hung  limp  like  the  other. 

“I  guess,”  said  Lee  quietly,  “that  I’ll  The  crimson  was  gone  from  his  face  now. 
stick  around  until  you  two  get  through  It  was  dead  white.  Little  beads  of  sweat 
quarreling.  I  might  come  in  handy  some-  began  to  form  on  his  brow, 
how.”  Lee  turned  astonished  eyes  to  Judith. 

“Damn  you,”  shouted  Trevors,  “get  “Now  you  know  who’s  running  this  out- 
out!”  fit,  don’t  you?”  she  said  coolly.  “Lee,  have 

“Cut  out  the  swear  words,  Trevors,”  said  a  team  hitched  up  to  carr>'  Trevors  wher- 
Lee  with  quiet  sternness.  “There’s  a  lady  ever  he  wants  to  go.  He’s  not  hurt  much; 
here.”  I  just  w’inged  him.  .\nd  then  tell  the  cook 

“Lady!”  scoffed  Trevors.  He  laughed  about  my  breakfast.” 
comemptuously.  “Where’s  your  lady?  But  Lee  stood  and  looked  at  her.  He 
That?”  and  he  leveled  a  scornful  finger  at  had  no  remark  to  offer.  Then  he  turned 
the  girl.  ranting  tough  of  a  female  who  and  went  upon  her  bidding.  As  he  went 
brings  a  breath  of  the  stables  with  her  and  down  to  the  bunk-house  he  said  softly, 
scolds  like  a  fishwife.  ...”  under  his  breath:  “Well,  I’m  damned.  1 

“Shut  up!”  said  Lee,  crossing  the  room  most  certainly  am!” 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

"Put  Up  or  Shut  Up" 

RINKLED,  grizzled  old  half-breed 
Jose,  his  hands  trembling  with 
eagerness,  stood  in  the  smaller  rose  garden 
culling  the  perfect  buds,  a  joyous  tear  run¬ 
ning  its  zig  zag  way  down  each  cheek. 

"La  senorita  ees  come  home!”  he  an¬ 
nounced  triumphantly,  as  Lee  drew  near 
on  his  way  to  the  bunk-house.  "Jesus 
Maria!  Een  my  heart  it  is  like  the  singing 
of  leetle  birdies.  Mira,  senor.  My  flowers 
bloomin’  the  brighter,  already — no?” 

Bud  Lee  paused,  looking  down  into  the 
ecstatic  face  of  the  old  half-breed.  “So 
you  know  Miss  Sanford  then?”  he  asked. 

Jose  threw  out  his  hands  and  op)ened  his 
night-black  eyes  to  their  most  enormous 
extent.  “Do  I  know  God?”  he  demanded. 

“Well,”  smiled  Bud,  “as  to  that.  .  .  .” 

“But,  senor,”  cried  the  devout  Jose, 
“like  on  holy  days  I  feel  that  Dios  comes  to 
sit  down  in  the  comer  of  my  heart,  so  with¬ 
out  seeing  la  senorita  I  know  she  ees  come 
home!  She  ees  in  the  air  like  the  light  of 
sun,  like  the  sweetness  of  my  roses!” 

“You’ve  known  her  a  long  time,  Joe?” 

“Seence  she  ees  bom!”  and  Jose,  un¬ 
ashamed,  wiped  away  a  tear  upon  the  back 
of  a  leathery  hand.  ‘  ‘  Senor  Sanford  and  me, 
senor,  we  teach  her  when  she  ees  so  leetle!” 
Jose’s  shaking  hand  was  lowered  until  it 
marked  the  stature  of  a  twelve-inch  pigmy. 
In  all  things  must  the  old  fellow  gain  his 
emphasis  by  exaggeration  which  more  often 
than  not  took  the  form  of  plain  lying. 
“Never  at  all  unteel  one  year  ago  does  she 
leave  us  and  the  rancho.  We,  us  two  who 
love  her,  senor,  learn  her  to  walk  and  to 
ride  and  to  shoot  and  to  talk.  You  shall 
hear  her  say,  'Buenos  dias,  Jos6,  mi  amigoT 
You  shall  see  her  kees  the  cheek  of  old 
Jose.” 

Again  his  leathery  hand  was  put  in  requi¬ 
sition,  this  time  to  wipe  clean  the  cheek  to 
be  honored. 

“And  one  theeng  I  tell  you,  senor,”  he 
added  confidentially.  “Her  papa  was  a 
wild  devil  before  her.  Her  mama  ees  grow 
up  on  the  ranch,  and  when  she  marry,  el 
senor  Sanford  was  like  a  wild  boy!  And  mi 
senorita,  she  ees  the  cross  between  a  wild 
devil  and  a  sweet  saint,  senor!  Madre  de 
Dios!  I  would  go  down  to  hell  for  her  to 
bring  back  fire  to  warm  her  leetle  feet  een 
weenter!” 


Lee  went  thoughtfully  on  his  way  to  the 
bunk-house.  The  cook,  an  imp>ortation  of 
Bayne  Trevors,  a  big,  upstanding  fellow 
with  bare  arms  covered  with  flour,  was  put¬ 
ting  on  the  breakfast  to  which  a  dozen 
rough-garbed  men  were  sitting  down. 

“I’ve  got  orders  for  you  fellows,”  said 
Lee  from  the  doorway.  “The  boss  of  the 
outfit,  the  real  owner,  you  know,  just  blew' 
in.  Up  at  the  house.  Says  you  boys  are 
to  stick  around  to  take  orders  straight  from 
headquarters.  You,  Benny,”  to  the  cook, 
“are  to  have  a  man’s-size  breakfast  ready  in 
a  jiffy.” 

Then  he  came  in  for  his  own  coffee  and 
hot  cakes,  prepared  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  which  would  be  forthcoming. 

Naturally  Benny  led  the  clamor  with  a 
string  of  oaths.  What  in  blazes  did  the 
owner  of  the  ranch  have  to  show  up  for  any 
w'ay? — he  wanted  to  know.  He  accepted 
the  fact  as  a  personal  affront.  Who  was 
this  owner? — demanded  Ward  Hannon,  the 
foreman  of  the  lower  ranch,  where  the  alfalfa 
fields  were. 

Bud  Lee  explained  gravely  that  the  new¬ 
comer  was  some  sort  of  relative  of  old  Luke 
Sanford  who  had  recently  acquired  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  ranch.  Ward  Hannon 
gmnt^  contemptuously.  “The  Lord  deliv¬ 
er  us!”  he  moaned.  “Eastern  jasper!  One 
of  the  know-all-about-it  brand,  huh.  Bud? 
I’ll  bet  he  combs  his  hair  in  the  middle  and 
smokes  cigarets  out’n  a  box!  The  putty¬ 
headed  loons  can’t  even  roll  their  own 
smokes.”  • 

“Don’t  believe,”  hazarded  Lee  indif¬ 
ferently,  “from  the  looks  of  our  visitor 
that — that  the  owner  smokes  anything!” 

“Listen  to  that!”  grunted  Ward  Hannon. 
“Softy,  huh?” 

“Well,”  Bud  admitted  slow’ly,  “looks  sort 
of  like  a  girl,  you  know!” 

“Wouldn’t  that  choke  you?”  demanded 
Carson,  the  cow  foreman,  a  thin,  awkward 
little  man,  gray  in  the  serv-'ce  of  “real  men.” 
“Takin’  orders  off’n  a  fool  Easterner’s  bad 
enough.  But  old  man  or  young.  Bud?” 

“Just  a  kid,”  was  Lee’s  further  dampen¬ 
ing  news.  And  as  he  nonchalantly  buttered 
his  hot  cakes  he  added  carelessly:  “Some¬ 
thing  of  a  scrapper,  though.  Just  put  two 
thirty-two  calibers  into  Trevors.” 

They  stared  at  him  incredulously.  Then 
Carson’s  dry  cackle  led  the  laughter. 

“You’re  the  biggest  liar,  Bud  Lee,”  said 
the  old  man  good-naturedly,  “I  ever  focused 
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my  two  eyes  on.  I’ll  lay  an  even  bet  there 
ain’t  nobody  showed  up  this  morning.” 

“You,  Tommy,”  said  Lee  to  the  boy  at  his 
side,  “shovel  your  grub  down  lively  and  go 
hitch  Molly  and  old  Pie-face  to  the  buck- 
board.  That’s  orders  from  headquarters,” 
he  grinned.  “Trevors  is  to  be  hauled  away 
first  thing.” 

Tommy  looked  curiously  at  his  superior. 
“On  the  level,  Bud?”  he  asked  doubtingly. 

“On  the  level,  laddie,”  was  the  quiet 
response. 

And  young  Burkitt,  wondering,  but  doubt¬ 
ing  no  longer,  hastened  with  his  breakfast. 

The  others,  looking  at  Lee’s  sober  face 
questioningly,  fired  a  broadside  of  questions 
at  him.  But  they  got  no  further  informa¬ 
tion. 

“I’ve  told  you  boys  all  the  news,”  he 
announced  positively.  “Lordy!  Isn’t  that 
an  earful  for  this  time  of  day?  The  real 
boss  is  on  the  job:  Trevors  is  winged;  you 
are  to  stick  around  for  orders  from  head¬ 
quarters.  If  you  want  to  know  any  more  ’n 
that,  why — ^just  go  up  to  the  house  and 
ask  your  blamed  questions.” 

Out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye  he  saw  the  swift 
approach  of  Bayne  Trevors.  The  general 
manager’s  face  was  black  with  rage,  and 
through  that  dark  wrath  showed  a  dull  red 
flush  of  shame.  He  walked  with  his  two 
arms  lax  at  his  sides. 

“Give  me  a  cup  of  coffee,  Ben,”  he  com¬ 
manded  curtly,  slumping  into  a  chair. 
“Hurry!” 

Be#my,  looking  at  him  curiously,  brought 
a  steaming  cup  and  offered  it.  Trevors 
moved  to  lift  a  hand;  then  sank  back  a 
little  farther  in  his  chair,  his  face  twisting 
in  his  pain. 

“Put  some  milk  in  it,”  he  snarled.  “Then 
hold  it  to  my  mouth.  For  the  love  of 
Heaven,  hurr>',  man!” 

Then  no  man  there  doubted  longer  the 
mad  tale  Bud  Lee  had  brought  them.  Dowm 
from  Trevors ’s  sleeves,  staining  each  hand, 
there  had  come  a  broadening  trickle  of 
blood.  Trevors  set  his  teeth  and  waited. 
Benny  at  last  cooled  the  coffee  and  held  it 
to  his  lips.  Trevors  drank  swiftly,  draining 
the  cup. 

“Get  this  coat  off  me,”  he  commanded. 
“Curse  you,  don’t  tear  my  arms  off!  Slit 
the  sleeves.”  . 

Benny’s  big,  razor-edged  butcher-knife 
cut  away  coat  and  shirt  sleeves.  And  at 
last,  to  the  eager  gaze  of  the  men  in  the 


bunkhouse,  there  appeared  the  two  wounds, 
one  upon  the  outer  right  shoulder,  the 
other  upon  the  left  forearm,  both  ugly  flesh 
w’ounds. 

It  was  Lee  who,  pushing  the  clumsy  cook 
aside,  silently  bandaged  the  two  wounds 
with  strips  of  Trevors ’s  shirt.  It  was  Lee 
who  brought  a  flask  of  brandy  from  which 
Trevors  drank  deep. 

.\nd  then  came  Judith. 

They  stared  at  her  as  they  might  have 
stared  had  the  heavens  opened  and  an  angel 
come  down,  or  the  earth  split  and  a  devil 
sprung  up.  She  looked  in  upon  them  with 
quick,  keen  eyes  which  sought  to  take  every 
man’s  measure.  They  returned  her  regard 
with  a  variety  of  amazed  expressions. 
Never  since  these  men  had  come  to  work  for 
Bayne  Trevors  had  a  woman  so  much  as 
ridden  by  the  door.  And  to  have  her  stand 
there,  composed,  utterly  at  her  ease,  her  air 
vaguely  authoritative,  a  vitally  vivid  being 
who  might,  suddenly,  hav'e  taken  tangible 
form  from  the  dawn,  bew  ildered  them.  Bud 
Lee  had  told  of  the  coming  of  the  Blue 
Lake  owmer;  he  had  not  mentioned  that 
that  owTier  had  brought  his  daughter  with 
him. 

“I  am  Judith  Sanford,”  she  said  in  her 
abrupt  fashion,  quite  as  she  had  made  a 
similar  announcement  to  Lee  and  Trevors. 
“This  outfit  belongs  to  me.  I  have  fired 
Trevors.  You  take  your  orders  straight 
from  me  from  now  on.  Cookie,  give  me 
some  coffee.” 

She  came  in  then  without  ceremony  and 
sat  down  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Benny 
gasped,  stood  for  a  moment  rooted  to  the 
floor,  and  then,  Judith’s  eyes  hard  upon  him, 
hastily  brought  the  coffee.  From  some  emo¬ 
tion  certainly  not  clear  to  him,  he  went  a 
violent  red.  Perhaps  the  emotion  was  just 
sheer  embarrassment.  He  brought  hot 
cakes  with  one  hand  while  with  the  other  he 
buttoned  his  gaping  shirt  collar  over  a  bulg¬ 
ing,  hairv*  chest. 

Men  who  had  finished  their  breakfast.s 
rose  hastily  with  a  marked  awkwardness  and 
ill-concealed  haste,  and  went  outside,  w  hence 
their  low  voices  came  back  in  a  confused 
consultation.  Men  who  had  not  finished 
followed  them.  In  an  amazingly  short  time 
there  were  but  the  girl,  Lee,  Trevors,  and 
the  cook  in  the  room.  Then  Trevors  went 
out,  Benny  at  his  heels.  Bud  Lee,  moving 
with  his  usual  leisureliness,  was  following 
when  Judith’s  cool  voice  said  quietly: 
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“You.  Lee,  wait  a  moment.  I  want  to 
talk  v.ith  you.” 

Lee  hesitated.  Then  he  came  back  and 
waited. 

The  men  outside  naturally  grouped  about 
the  general  manager.  And  now  his  angry 
voice,  lifted  clearly,  floated  to  the  two  in  the 
room. 

“I’m  fired,”  said  Trevors  harshly.  “As 
soon  as  I  can  get  going  I  am  leaving  for  the 
Western  Lumber  camp.  Every  one  of  you 
boys  holds  his  job  here  because  I  gave  it 
to  him.  Do  you  want  to  hold  it  now,  with  a 
fool  girl  telling  you  what  to  do?  Do  you 
want  men  up  and  down  the  state  to  laugh 
at  you  and  jeer  at  you  for  a  pack  of  softies 
and  imbeciles?  Or  do  you  want  to  roll  your 
blankets  and  quit?  To  every  man  that  quits 
the  job  here  and  follows  me  to-day  I  promise 
a  job  with  the  Western.  You  fellows  know 
the  sort  of  boss  I’ve  been  to  you.  You  can 
guess  the  sort  of  boss  that  chicken  in  there 
would  be.  Now,  I’m  going.  It’s  up  to  you. 
Stick  to  a  white  man,  or  fuss  around 
for  a  woman?” 

He  had  said  what  he  had  to  say 
and,  cursing  when  his  shoulder  struck 
a  form  near  him,  made  his  way  down 
to  the  stables.  Burkitt  was  ahead 
of  him,  going  for  the  team. 


“Well,  Lee,”  said  Judith  sharply,  “where 
do  you  get  off?  Do  you  want  to  stick?  Or 
shall  I  count  you  out?” 

“I  guess,”  said  Bud  very  gently,  “you’d 
better  count  me  out.” 

“You’re  going  with  that  crook?” 

“No.  I’m  going  on  my  own.” 

“Why?  You’re  getting  good  money  here. 
If  you’re  square  I’ll  keep  you  at  the  same 
figure.” 

But  Bud  shook  his  head. 

“I’m  game  to  play  square,”  he  said  slowly. 
“I’ll  stick  a  week,  giving  you  the  chance  to 
get  a  man  in  my  place.  That’s  all.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  she  cried 
hotly.  “VV’hy  won’t  you  stay  with  your  job? 
Is  it  because  you  don’t  want  to  take  orders 
from  me?” 

Then  Lee  lifted  his  grave  eyes  to  hers  and 
answered  simply:  “That’s  it.  I’m  not 
saying  you’re  not  all  right.  But  I  got  it 
figured  out,  there’s  just  two  kinds  of  ladies. 
If  you  want  to  know,  I  don’t  see  that  you’ve 
got  any  call  to  tie  into  a 
man’s  job.” 

“Oh,  scat!”  cried  the  girl 
angrily.  “You  men  make 
me  tired.  Two  kinds  of 
ladies!  And  ten  thousand 
kinds  of  men!  You  want 
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me  to  dress  like  a  doll,  I  suppose,  and  keep 
my  hands  soft  and  white  and  go  around  like 
a  brainless,  simpering  fool!  There  are  two 
kinds  of  ladies,  my  fine  friend:  the  kind  that 
can  and  the  kind  that  can’t!  Thank  God 
I’m  none  of  your  precious,  sighing,  hothouse 
little  fools!” 

And  gulping  down  a  last  mouthful  of 
coffee,  she  was  on  her  feet  and  had  passed 
swiftly  out  among  the  men. 

“You  men!”  she  cried,  and  they  turned 
sober  eyes  upon  her,  “listen  to  me!  You’ve 
heard  that  big  stiff  rant;  now  hear  me! 
I’m  here  because  I  belong  here.  My  dad 
was  Luke  Sanford  and  he  made  this  ranch. 

I  was  raised  here.  It’s  two-thirds  mine 
right  now.  Trevors  there  is  a  crook  and  I 
told  him  so.  He’s  been  tr\’ing  to  sell  me 
out,  to  make  such  a  failure  of  the  outfit  that 
I’d  have  to  let  it  go  for  a  comic  song.  He 
got  gay  and  I  fired  him.  He  tried  to  man¬ 
handle  me  and  I  plugged  him.  And  now  I 
am  going  to  run  my  own  outfit!  VV’hat  have 
you  got  to  say  about  it,  you  grumbling  old 
grouch  with  the  crooked  face?  Put  up  or 
shut  up?  I’m  calling  you!” 

The  men  turned  from  her  to  Ward  Han¬ 
non,  the  field  foreman,  who  had  been  Tre- 
vors’s  right-hand  man  and  who  now  was 
sneering  openly. 

“I’m  sayin’  it’s  no  work  for  a  kid  of  a 
girl,”  grumbled  Hannon.  “You  run  an  out¬ 
fit  like  this?”  He  laughed  derisively.  “It 
can’t  be  did.” 

“It  can’t,  can’t  it?”  cried  Judith.  “Tell 
me  why,  old  smarty.  Spit  it  out  lively.” 

Jake  Carson’s  shrill  cackle  cut  through  a 
low  rumble  of  laughter.  “That’s  passin’ 
it  to  him  straight,”  said  the  old  cattleman. 
“What’s  the  word.  Ward?” 

Ward  Hannon  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
spat  impudently.  “I  ain’t  sayin’  nothin’,” 
he  growled.  “Only  this:  I  got  a  right  to 
quit,  ain’t  I?  Well,  I’m  quittin’.  Any 
time  you  ketch  me  workin’  for  a  female 
girl  that  can’t  ride  a  horse  ’thout  failin’ 
off,  that  can’t  see  a  pig  stuck  ’thout  faintin’, 
that  can’t  walk  a  mile  ’thout  gettin’  laid 
up,  that  can’t.  ...” 

“Slow  up  there!”  called  Judith.  “Didn’t 
I  stick  a  pig  already  this  morning,  and  have 
I  keeled  over  yet?  Didn’t  I  ride  here  from 
Rocky  Bend  last  night  and  get  here  before 
sun-up?  Listen  to  me,  chief  kicker:  If 
you’ve  got  a  horse  on  the  ranch  I  can’t  ride. 
I’ll  quit  right  now  and  give  you  my  job! 
How’s  that  strike  you?  I  tell  you  the  word 


on  this  ranch  is  going  to  be :  Tut  up  or  shut 
up!’  WTiich  is  it,  Growly?” 

Again  the  men  laughed  and  Hannon’s  face 
showed  his  anger. 

“Mean  that,  lady?”  he  demanded  briefly. 
“You  can  just  bet  your  eyes  I  mean  it!” 
Hannon  turned  toward  the  stable.  “.\11 
right.  We’ll  see  who’s  goin’  to  put  up  or 
shut  up!”  he  jeered  over  his  shoulder. 
“You  ride  the  Prince  just  two  little  minutes 
and  I’ll  stay  and  work  for  you!” 

But  Bud  Lee  from  the  doorway  interfered. 
He  was  a  man  who  loved  fair  play  and  he 
knew  the  Prince.  “None  of  that.  Ward,” 
he  called  sternly.  “Not  the  Prince!” 

But  Judith,  her  eyes  aflame,  whirled  upon 
Lee,  her  voice  like  a  whip  as  she  said :  “Lee, 
you  keep  out  of  this.  The  sooner  you  learn 
who’s  running  things  here  the  better  for 
you.” 

“Maybe  'so,”  said  Lee  quietly.  “But 
don’t  you  fool  yourself  you  can  ride  Prince. 
There’s  not  a  man  on  the  job  except  me 
that  can  ride  him.”  It  was  not  boastfully 
said,  but  with  calm  assurance.  “He’s  an 
outlaw.  Miss  Judith.  He’s  the  horse  that 
killed  Jimmy  Carpenter  last  spring,  and 
Jimmy - ” 

“Go  ahead.  Ward,”  ordered  Judith.  “You 
don’t  have  to  stop  every  time  the  wind 
blows,  do  you?” 

Even  Bud  Lee  smiled.  But  old  Carson 
spoke  up,  saving:  “Bud’s  right,  miss. 
An’  if  VV'ard  wants  to  know,  he’s  a 
low-down  dawg  to  try  to  turn  a  trick  like 
this.  .  .  .” 

“Go  ahead.  Ward,”  Judith  repeated. 
“I’ve  got  something  to  do  to-day  besides 
play  pussy-wants-a-comer  with  you  boys.” 

Ward  went,  his  eyes  filled  with  malice. 
Two  or  three  of  the  other  men  joined  their 
voices  to  Bud’s  and  Carson’s,  expostulating, 
telling  of  that  fearful  thing,  an  outlaw 
horse.  Judith  maintained  a  scornful  si¬ 
lence. 

In  due  time  Ward  came  back.  He  was 
leading  a  saddled  horse,  a  great  wild-eyed 
roan  that  snapped  viciously  as  he  came  on, 
walking  with  the  wide,  spreading  stride  of 
a  horse  little  used  to  the  saddle.  Judith 
measured  him  with  her  eyes  as  she  had  mea¬ 
sured  the  men  in  the  bunk-house. 

“He’s  an  ugly  devil,”  she  said,  and  Lee, 
at  her  side,  smiled  again.  But  the  girl  had 
not  altered  her  intention.  She  stepped 
closer,  looking  to  dnch,  bit,  and  reins.  She 
commanded  Ward  to  draw  the  latigo  tighter. 
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and  Ward  did  so,  dodging  back  as  the  big 
brute  snapped  at  him. 

Judith  laughed.  “Look  out,  Ward,”  she 
taunted  him.  “He’s  after  your  hair!” 

Two  men  held  the  Prince.  At  Judith’s 
command  they  shortened  the  stirrups  and 
then  blinded  him  with  a  bandanna  handker¬ 
chief.  Then,  moving  with  almost  incredible 
swiftness,  she  was  in  the  saddle,  the  reins 
firmly  gripped.  The  Prince,  a  sudden 
trembling  thrilling  through  him,  stood  with 
his  four  feet  planted.  The  girl  leaned  for¬ 
ward  and  whipped  the  blind  from  his  red- 
rimmed  eyes. 

“There’s  a  good  boy!”  said  Judith  coolly. 
“Buck  a  little  for  the  lady.  Prince!” 

Slowly  the  great  muscles  of  Prince’s  leg 
and  shoulder  and  flank  corded.  The  trem¬ 
bling  passed;  he  was  like  a  horse  carven  in 
bluish  granite.  He  shook  his  head  a  little. 
Judith,  her  hand  tightening  up)on  the  reins, 
held  his  head  well  up,  the  severe  bit  thwart¬ 
ing  the  attempt  to  get  his  nose  down  be¬ 
tween  his  forelegs. 

Then  suddenly,  without  sign  of  warning, 
the  Prince  whirled,  leaping  far  out  to  the 
left,  striking  with  hard  hoofs  bunched, 
gathering  himself  as  he  landed,  swerving 
with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  plunging 
again  to  the  right.  And  again  he  stood 
still.  Judith,  sitting  securely  on  his  rebel¬ 
lious  back,  laughed.  Her  laughter,  cool 
and  unafraid,  sent  a  strange  little  thrill 
through  Bud  Lee — who,  with  fear  in  his 
heart,  was  watching  her. 

“Look  out  for  him  now!”  he  called  w’arn- 
ingly. 

In  truth  the  Prince  had  not  yet  begun. 
He  had  tried  a  trick  which  would  have  un¬ 
seated  any  but  one  who  rode  well.  He 
knew  that  he  had  to  do  with  something 
more  than  a  rank  amateur. 

Now  he  plunged  toward  the  corral,  his 
purpose  plain,  the  one  desire  in  his  heart  to 
crush  his  rider  against  the  high  fence.  But 
Judith’s  spurs  answered  him,  and  the  bit, 
savage  in  his  jaws,  brought  him  about, 
whirling,  sidling,  striking,  bucking  as  only  a 
strong,  fearless,  devil-hearted  horse  knows 
how  to  buck.  He  doubled  up  under  her; 
he  rose  and  fell  in  a  quick  series  of  little 
jumps  which  tore  and  jerked  at  her  body, 
which  strove  to  tear  her  knees  away  from  his 
sides  and  break  the  grip  of  her  hand  on  the 
reins.  But  it  seemed  to  the  men  watching 
that  the  girl  knew  before  the  horse  which 
way  he  would  jump,  that  she  knew  how  to 


sway  her  body  with  his,  so  that  she  and  he 
were  not  two  separate  beings,  but  just  one, 
moving  together  in  some  mad  devil’s  dance. 
The  Prince,  in  the  midst  of  the  vicious 
bucking,  tried  to  rear,  to  throw  himself 
backward;  and  a  quick,  sharp  blow  of  a 
loaded  quirt  between  his  ears  brought  his 
forefeet  back  to  earth. 

“Can  she  ride!”  whispered  Bud  Lee.  “I 
want  to  know!” 

Again  the  maddened  Prince  reared;  and 
again  she  brought  him  to  earth.  Again  he 
resumed  the  terribly  tearing  series  of  short, 
sharp  bucks.  And  still,  her  hair  tumbling, 
blowm  about  her  shoulders,  she  rode  him. 

Old  Carson  W'as  muttering  and  pulling 
at  his  lip  nervously.  Out  of  the  comer  of 
his  mouth  in  a  voice  that  was  almost  a 
whimp>er,  he  kept  cursing  and  saying  to 
Ward  Hannon:  “You  skunk!  You  ornery 
skunk!  Hunt  your  hole  after  this!” 

Suddenly,  with  a  quick,  concerted  action 
of  spur,  whip,  and  rein,  Judith  had  swung 
the  Prince  about  so  that  he  was  headed  for 
the  open  valley,  running  toward  the  west, 
giving  him  his  head  only  a  little,  driving 
him.  He  broke  into  a  thundering  run, 
snorting  as,  with  mane  and  tail  flying,  he 
dashed  through  the  men  who  fell  away  from 
his  furious  rush.  And  as  he  ran,  Judith 
spurred  him  so  that  his  only  thought  lay  in 
running  aw'ay  from  the  menace  upon  his 
back. 

“She  ain’t  givin’  him  time  to  buck!” 
laughed  old  Carson  hysterically.  “Mama! 
Ain’t  she  sure  enough — God!  She’s  goin’  to 
get  a  fall.” 

For  horse  and  rider  had  come  to  the  wide 
irrigating  ditch  which  since  Judith  Sanford 
had  liv^  here,  had  been  constructed  to 
carry  the  water  of  Blue  Lake  River  down  to 
the  alfalfa  fields.  She  saw  it  when  she  was 
too  close  to  sw’erve. 

The  men  watching  saw  her  lean  forward 
a  little  in  the  saddle,  gather  her  reins,  lift 
her  whip.  And  then  the  lifted  w’hip  came 
down,  the  spurs  touched  the  Prince’s 
sw’eating  sides,  the  big  horse  leaj)ed,  and 
as  he  jumped,  far  and  clear  of  the  ditch, 
there  float^  back  Judith’s  laughter. 

Three  minutes  later  she  rode  back  to  the 
bunkhouse,  and  slipped  from  the  saddle. 
Bud  Lee,  going  to  her,  had  his  hat  in  his 
hand. 

“Now,  Ward,”  she  said  quickly,  her 
breathing  hurried,  her  cheeks  red,  “what 
do  you  say?” 
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“I  said  I’d  stick  if  you  rode  him,”  mut¬ 
tered  Ward.  “And — ” 

“And,”  cried  the  girl  with  quick  passion, 
“I’ll  tell  you  something.  You’re  a  great  big 
lumbering  coward!  Stick  with  me?”  She 
laughed  again,  a  new  laugh,  ringing  with 
her  scorn.  “Here’s  your  outlaw;  I’ve 
gentled  him  a  bit.  You  ride  him!” 

His  fellows  laughed  at  W’ard;  for  the 
field  foreman  was  no  horseman,  and  the 
timorous  way  in  which  he  had  brought  out 
this  snapping,  vicious  animal  had  testified 
to  the  fact.  He  drew  back  now,  muttering. 

“Ride  him!”  cried  Judith,  her  voice 
stinging  him.  “Ride  him  or  get  off  the 
ranch!  Which  is  it?” 

And  Ward  Hannon  glad  of  the  opening, 
answered  surlily:  “Aw!  think  I  want  to 
take  orders  off’n  a  woman?  You’re  right 
I’ll  get  off’n  the  ranch!” 

“That’s  two  down,”  said  Judith.  “Now, 
take  this  horse  back  to  the  stable;  I’m 
going  up  to  the  office.  You  men  come  there 
in  five  minutes.  If  you  want  to  stay,  and 
are  good,  you  can.  Or  I’ll  give  you  your 
time.  It’s  up  to  you:  it’s  ?i  free  countr\'. 
But — ”  and  she  said  it  slowly,  confronting 
them — “if  you  all  throw  me  down  and  leave 
me  short-handed  without  giving  me  time  to 
take  on  another  set  of  men,  you  are  a  pretty 
low-lived  bunch!” 

Then,  without  turning,  she  went  swiftly 
to  the  ranch-house.  Old  man  Carson  •wiped 
the  sweat  from  his  forehead. 

“I  remember  bearin’  about  Luke  San¬ 
ford’s  girl,”  he  said  simply.  “This  is  her, 
all  right.” 

CHAPTER  THREE 

Judith  Puts  It  Straight 


sprinkling  of  gray  through  his  black  hair,  a 
man  of  perhaps  forty-five — filled  an  un¬ 
thinkably  disreputable  pipe  with  his  own 
conception  of  “real  tobacca”  and  chuckled 
so  that  the  second  match  was  required  be¬ 
fore  he  was  ready  to  say  his  say: 

“You  just  listen  to  me,  you  boys!”  he 
said.  “I  worked  with  the  Down  River  out¬ 
fit  a  year  before  Trevors  sent  me  word  he 
had  a  job  op)en  here  at  better  pay.  That’s 
only  seventy-five  miles,  and  news  does  pier- 
colate,  give  it  time.  None  of  you  fellers 
ever  saw  old  Luke  Sanford?” 

“I’d  been  working  here  close  to  two 
weeks  when  he  got  killed,”  Bud  said  as 
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Carson’s  twinkling  eyes  went  from  face  to 
face.  “I  got  my  job  straight  from  him,  not 
Trevors.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Carson.  “Well,  Bud 
knows  the  sort  Luke  Sanford  was.  He  was 
dead  and  buried  when  I  come  to  the  Blue 
Lake,  but  I’d  saw  him  twice  and  I’d  heard 
of  him  more  times  than  that.  Quiet  man 
that  ’tended  to  his  own  business  and  didn’t 
say  so  all-fired  much  ’less  he  was  stirred  up. 
And  then — !”  He  whistled  his  meaning. 
“A  fighter.  All  he  ever  got  he  fought  for. 
All  he  ever  held  on  to  he  fought  for.  He 
bucked  Western  Lumber  for  a  dozen  years, 
first  and  last.  And,  by  cripes,  he  nailed  their 
durned  hides  on  his  stable  door,  too! 

“Well,  I  heard  tell  about  this  same  Luke 
Sanford  ten  years  ago  and  more — about  him 
and  his  little  girl.  From  what  folks  said  I 
guess  there  never  was  a  man  wanted  a  boy 
baby  worse’n  Luke  Sanford  before  Judith 
come.  And  I  guess  there  never  was  a  man 
put  more  stock  in  his  own  flesh  and  blood 
than  Luke  did  in  her  as  soon  as  he  got  used 
to  her  being  a  she.  I  don’t  know  just  ex¬ 
actly  how  old  she  was  ten  years  ago,  women 
folks  bein’  so  damn’  tricky  in  the  looks  of 
their  ages,  but  I’d  say  she  was  eight  or  nine 
or  ten  or  eleven  years  old.  Anyhow,  Luke 
had  took  her  in  hand  already.” 

“Taught  her  to  ride,  huh?”  asked  one  of 
the  men. 

“You’re  shoutin’.  Poker  Face,”  nodded 
Carson  with  vehemence.  “He  sure  did! 
Why,  that  girl’s  rid  real  horses  since  she 
was  the  size  of  a  p>air  of  boots.  Luke  took 
her  everywhere  he  went,  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  over  the  Big  Ridge,  down  valley 
ways,  into  town  when  he  went  off  on  his 
yearly.  And  they  say  Luke  wasn’t  no  pwky 
rider,  either.  You’ve  rode  his  string,  Bud? 
What  are  those  for  horses,  huh?” 

“I’m  a  little  piarticular  when  it  comes  to 
a  saddle-horse,”  Bud  admitted.  “But  I 
never  asked  any  better  than  old  Sanford’s 
string.” 

“You  hear  him!”  said  Carson.  “Well, 
that  Judy  girl  has  rid  horses  like  them  for 
a  dozen  years.  And  her  dad— anv'way, 
folks  say  so  down  on  the  river — showed  her 
his  way  to  ride  and  his  way  to  shoot  and 
his  way  to  play  cards!  I  guess,”  and  he 
spx>ke  with  slow  thoughtfulness,  “that  she’s 
a  real  chip  off’n  the  old  block.  It’s  my 
guess  number  two  that  she  ain’t  just  shoot- 
in’  off  her  face  promiscuous  when  she  says 
there’s  somethin’  crooked  in  the  deal  Trevors 
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has  been  handin’  her.  And,  third  bet, 
there’s  most  likely  goin’  to  be  seven  kinds 
of  hell  poppin’  around  this  end  of  the  woods 
for  a  spell.” 

“What  are  you  doin’  about  it,  Carson?” 
asked  the  man  whose  unusually  vacuous  ex¬ 
pression  gave  him  his  name  of  Poker  Face. 
“Stick  on  the  job  or  quit?” 

“Me?”  Carson  sought  a  match,  and  when 
he  had  found  it  held  it  long  in  his  grimy 
fingers,  staring  at  it  thoughtfully.  “Me 
stay  an’  let  a  she-girl  boss  me?  Well,  it 
ain’t  the  play  a  man  might  look  to  me  to 
make,  an’  I  ain’t  sayin’  it’s  the  trick  I’d 
do  every  day  in  the  week.  But  here  there’s 
some  things  to  set  a  man  scratchin’  his  head: 
she’s  a  winner,  all  right,  an’  I’m  the  first 
man  to  up  an’  say  so.  She’s  got  the  sand 
an’  she’s  got  the  savvy.  Take  ’em  together 
an’  they  make  what  you  call  gumption. 
Sure  it  ain’t  no  woman’s  job  to  step  in  an’ 
run  an  outfit  like  this  one;  a  woman  ain’t 
nacherally  cut  out  for  that  sort  of  thing 
any  more’n  a  man  is  to  dam  socks  an’  make 
fancy  stitches.  Again,  tippin’  it  over  so’s 
you  can  look  at  the  other  side,  like  a  fair 
man  ought  to,  what’s  she  goin’  to  do?  She 
lands  here  sudden,  strikin’  all  four  feet  in  a 
mess  of  trouble.  She  grabs  holt  of  things, 
seein’  they  belong  to  her  in  a  way,  an’  seein’ 
she’s  fed  Trevors  his  time.  I  might  go 
trailin’  my  luck  some  other  where,  if  I  did 
the  first  fool  thing  that  plopped  into  my 
nut.  But  playin’  fair,  I’m  goin’  to  stick  an’ 
do  my  damnedest  to  see  Luke  Sanford’s  girl 
put  up  her  scrap.  Yes,  sir.” 

“What  did  she  want  to  fire  Trevors  for?” 
asked  Benny,  the  cook. 

Carson,  looking  at  him  contemptuously, 
spHjke  in  contemptuous  answer  about  the 
stem  of  his  pipe.  “Any  man  on  the  job  can 
answer  you  that,  cookie.  It’s  been  open 
an’  shut  the  las’  month  Trevors  is  either 
crazy  or  crooked.  I  said,  didn’t  I,  West¬ 
ern  Lumber’s  itchin’  to  get  its  devil-fish 
legs  wropp>ed  aroun’  Blue  Lake  timber? 
They’ve  busted  more  than  one  rancher  up 
in  the  mountains.  Trevors  is  in  with  ’em. 
Any  man  on  the  ranch  that  don’t  know 
that,  don’t  ^Vant  to  know  it!”  He  removed 
his  pip>e  at  last,  and  his  look  up)on  Benny 
was  full  of  meaning.  “He’s  paid  to  go 
blind.  Roll  that  in  your  dough,  cookie, 
an’  make  biscuits  out’n  it.” 

“Go  easy  there,  grandfather,”  growled 
Benny. 

“That’s  somethin’  I  ain’t  learned,”  was 


old  Carson’s  ready  answer,  lightly  given. 
“I’ve  told  you  before,  if  you  don’t  want 
your  name  printed  plain  don’t  come  around 
askin’  me  to  spell  it.” 

Benny  growled  an  answer,  but  did  not 
take  up  the  quarrel.  He  knew  Carson  well 
enough  to  know  that  there  was  no  man  liv¬ 
ing  readier  for  a  fight  or  abler  to  conduct 
his  own  part  of  it.  Carson,  smaller  than 
Benny,  was  wiry,  quick-footed,  hard-eyed. 
There  was  something  about  him  that  caused 
a  man  of  Benny’s  sort  to  stop  and  think. 

“P«e  hay,  Bud/”  called  a  voice,  and  old 
Jose,  his  face  shining  with  his  joy — ^Bud 
was  certain  that  Judith  had  actually  kissed 
the  leathery  cheek,  and  wondered  how  she 
could  do  it! — came  down  the  knoll.  “La 
sehorita  wants  you!” 

“Haw!”  gurgled  Bandy  O’Neil  face¬ 
tiously.  “It’s  your  manly  beauty,- Bud! 
You  ol’  son-of-a-gun  of  a  lady  killer!” 

Bud  Lee  swung  about  uf>on  his  heel  to 
glare  at  Bandy.  But  suddenly  conscious 
of  a  flush  creeping  up  hotly  under  his  tan, 
he  turned  his  back  and  strode  away  to  the 
house.  Bandy’s  “haw,  haw!”  followed  him. 
Lee’s  face  was  flaming  when  he  went  into 
the  office. 

“What  do  you  want  with  me?”  he  said 
shortly,  angered  at  Bandy,  Judith  Sanford, 
and  himself. 

“Bow,  wow!”  retorted  Judith,  looking  up 
from  T revors’s  map.  “Whose  dog  art  thou  ? 
Do  you  want  me  to  think  you  are  as  fierce 
as  you  look?” 

“You  sent  for  me?”  he  said  coolly. 

She  looked  up  at  him  critically.  “What’s 
come  over  you,  Lee?  I  took  you  for  a  cool 
head — ^Heaven  knows  I  need  a  few  cool 
heads  around  me  right  now! — and  here  you 
show  up  with  red  in  your  eye,  barking 
at  me.” 

“Let’s  pass  up  what  I  look  like,”  said  Lee, 
stiffly.  “What  can  I  do  for  you.  Miss  San¬ 
ford?” 

“Hm,”  said  Judith.  “On  your  high 
horse,  are  you?  All  right,  stay  there. 
What  I  want  is  some  information.  How 
long  have  you  been  on  the  Blue  Lake  pay¬ 
roll?” 

“A  little  over  six  months,”  he  answered 
colorlessly. 

“Over  six  months?”  A  quick  look  of  in¬ 
terest  came  into  her  eyes.  “Trevors  hired 
you?  Or  dad?” 

“Your  father.  Then  Trevors  kept  me 
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“Then” — and  a  sudden,  swift  smile  came 
for  the  first  time  that  morning  into  the 
girl’s  eyes — “you’re  square!  Thank  God 
for  one  man  to  be  sure  of.” 

She  had  risen  with  a  quick  impetuosity 
and  put  out  her  hand.  Lee  took  it  into  his 
own,  felt  it  shut  hard,  like  a  man’s,  on  his. 

“Just  how  do  you  know  I’m  square?”  he 
asked  slowly. 

“Dad  was  hirnian,”  she  replied  softly. 
“He  made  some  mistakes.  But  he  never 
made  a  mistake  in  a  horse  foreman  yet. 
He  has  said  to  me  a  dozen  times:  ‘Judy, 
watch  the  way  a  man  treats  his  horse  if 
you  want  to  size  him  up!  And  never  put 
you  horses  into  the  care  of  a  man  who 
isn’t  white,  clean  through.’  Dad  knew. 
Bud  Lee!” 

Lee  made  no  answer.  For  a  little  Judith, 
back  at  her  long  table  and  looking  strangely 
small  in  the  big,  bare  room  before  this  mas¬ 
sive  piece  of  furniture,  stared  into  vacancy 
with  reminiscent  eyes.  Then,  with  a  little 
shrug  of  her  shoulders,  she  turned  again  to 
the  tall  foreman. 

“Why  did  you  tell  Trevors  this  morning 
that  you  were  going  to  quit  work?”  she 
asked  with  abrupt  directness. 

“Because,”  he  answered,  and  by  now 
his  flush  had  subsided  and  his  grave  good- 
humor  had  come  back  to  him  with  his  cus¬ 
tomary  serenity,  “I  felt  like  moving  on.” 

“Because,”  she  insisted,  “you  know  that 
there  was  some  dirty  work  afloat  and  did 
not  care  to  be  messed  up  in  it?” 

Now  here,  most  positively.  Bud  Lee 
said  within  himself,  was  a  porson  to  reckon 
with.  How  did  she  know  all  that?  She 
was  just  a  girl,  somewhere,  as  old  Carson 
put  it,  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two. 
What  business  did  a  kid  like  this  have  know¬ 
ing  so  blamed  much? 

“You’ve  got  your  ropo  on  the  right  pair 
of  horns,”  he  said  after  his  brief  pause. 

“How  did  you  know  that  Trevors  was 
working  the  double-cross  on  this  deal?” 
she  demanded. 

“I  didn’t  know.  I  just  guessed.  The 
same  as  you.  He  was  spjending  too  much 
money;  he  was  getting  too  little  to  show 
for  it;  he  was  selling  too  much  stock  too 
cheap.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  cried  the 
girl,  surprising  him  with  the  heat  of  her 
words  and  the  sudden  darkening  of  her 
eyes.  “Why  do  you  insist  on  being  so 
downright  stand-oflBsh  and  stiff  and  aloof? 


WTiat  have  I  done  to  you  that  you  can’t  be 
decent?  Here  I  am  only  putting  foot  on 
my  own  land  and  you  make  me  feel  like  an 
intruder.” 

“I  am  answering  your  questions.” 

“Like  a  half-animated  human  iceberg, 
yes!  Can’t  you  act  like  a  human  being? 
Oh,  I’ve  got  your  number.  Bud  Lee,  and 
you  are  just  as  narrow  between  the  horns 
as  the  rest  of  the  outfit.  You  are  narrow 
and  prejudiced  and  blindly  unreasonable! 
I  know  as  much  about  ranching  as  any 
man  of  you;  I  know  more  about  this  outfit 
because  the  best  man  that  ever  set  foot  on 
it,  and  that’s  Luke  Sanford,  taught  me 
ever\’  crook  and  bend  of  it;  and  now,  just 
because  I’m  a  girl  and  not  a  boy,  you  stand 
off  like  I  had  the  smallpox,  just  when  I  need 
loyalty  and  understanding,  and  when  the 
Lord  knows  I’ve  already  got  a  double  hand¬ 
ful  of  trouble,  I  can’t  count  for  a  minute 
on  men  that  have  been  taking  my  p>ay  for 
months!  Get  some  of  the  mildew  and  cob¬ 
webs  out  of  your  head  and  tell  me  this: 
What  reason  in  the  world  is  there  why  you 
choose  to  think  I  haven’t  any  business 
wearing  my  own  shoes?” 

“That’s  sure  putting  it  straight,”  said 
Lee  slowly. 

“You  just  bet  it’s  putting  it  straight!” 
she  announced  vigorously,  “.^nd  you’ll 
find  that  it’s  a  way  I  have,  putting  things 
straight!  I  was  trained  to  the  business  by  a 
better  man  than  you’ll  ever  be.  Bud  Lee!” 

“Maybe  so,”  he  admitted  without  heat. 
“I’ll  take  off  my  hat  to  Luke  Sanford  for 
a  man.  And  I’ll  take  off  my  hat  to  you, 
if  you  want  to  know.  But,  training  or  no 
training,  this  here  is  no  job  for  a  lady,  and 
shooting  up  Trevors  and  riding  the  Prince 
isn’t  going  to  make  it  so.  Sure  enough  it’s 
none  of  my  butt-in  what  sort  of  thing  you 
do.  But  at  the  same  time,  there’s  no  call 
for  me  to  say  you’re  doing  fine  when  I 
don’t  see  it  that  way.” 

“Wbat  you’re  looking  for,”  sniffed  Judith 
contemptuously,  “is  a  female  being  extinct 
this  one  hundred  years!  You’d  have  every 
girl  wear  tails  to  her  gowns,  and  duck  and 
dodge  behind  fans,  and  faint  every  time 
she  jabbed  her  thumb  with  a  pin!” 

“I  can’t  see  that  a  woman’s  place  is 
riding  bucking  broncos  and  ramp)sing 
around.  .  . 

“A  woman’s  place!”  she  scoffed.  “Her 
place  is  where  a  blunder-headed  man  puts 
her!  How  do  you  know  what  her  place  is? 


low  in  a  city;  to  be  squeezed  into  a  dress- 
suit  and  told  ‘Stay  there  and  look  sweet’? 
to  be  commanded  not  to  get  up  a  natural 
sweat,  nor  to  kick  over  the  traces  with 
which  some  woman  had  hitched  you  to  the 
cart  of  convention?  How’d  you  like  it, 
Bud  Lee?” 

Bud  Lee  grinned  and  a  new  look  crept 
into  his  eyes.  “Being  Bud  Lee,”  he  an¬ 
swered  frankly,  “I  wouldn’t  stand  it  for 
one  little  tick  of  the  clock!  If  you  want  me 
to  swap  talk  with  you  all  day  at  ninety 
bucks  a  month,  all  right.  I’d  say  there’s 
two  kinds  of  men,  too.  There’s  my  kind; 
there’s  the  Dave  Burril  Lee  kind.  You  see, 
he’s  a  sort  of  relation  of  mine,  is  Dave  Bur- 
Do  you  suppose  the  blood  in  a  healthy-  ril  Lee,  and  I’m  not  exactly  proud  of  him. 
bodied,  healthy-minded  woman  is  any  dif-  He’s  the  kind  that  wears  dress-suits  and 
ferent  from  your  blood?  How  would  you  sticks  in  a  bungalow.  He’s  proud  of  his 
like  to  be  told  just  what  your  place  is?  To  name  Burril  and  Lee,  both,  because  big 
be  jammed,  for  instance,  into  a  little  bunga-  men  down  South  wore  ’em  before  he  did, 
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and  they  were  relations.  He’s  swelled  up 
over  the  way  he  can  dance  and  ride  after  a 
fox,  and  over  the  coin  he’s  got  in  the  bank. 
Then  there’s  Bud  Lee  who  ducks  out  of 
that  sort  of  a  scrap>-heap  and  beats  it  for 
the  open.” 

“I  get  you!”  broke  in  Judith,  her  eyes 
very  bright.  “And  you  men  here,  my  men, 
want  me  to  be  the  sort  of  woman  that  your 
precious  cousin,  Dave  Burril,  is  a  man? 
Is  that  it?  Where’s  your  logic  this  morn¬ 
ing?” 

“Meaning  horse  sense?”  he  smiled.  “It’s 
in  these  few  little  words:  ‘What’s  right  for 
a  man  may  be  dead  wrong  for  a  woman.’  ” 

“Oh,  scat!”  she  cried  impatiently.  “What 
am  I  wasting  time  with  you  for?  You’re 
right  when  you  say  that  if  I  am  paying  you 
ninety  dollars  a  month  and  grub  and  blan¬ 
kets  I’d  better  get  something  out  of  you 
besides  talk.”  She  swung  back  to  her 
table.  “What  was  Trevors ’s  latest  excuse 
for  selling  at  a  sacrifice?”  she  asked,  her 
tone  dry  and  business-like.  “Why  was 
he  selling  those  horses  at  fifty  dollars  a 
head?” 

“Told  me  he  just  had  a  wire  last  night 
from  young  Hampton,  asking  for  three 
thousand,”  he  e.xplained  in  a  similar  tone, 
though  his  eyes  were  twinkling  at  her. 

“Pollock  Hampton  has  the  nerve!”  she 
snapped.  She  took  up  the  telephone  in¬ 
strument  at  her  elbow  and  demanded  the 
Western  Union  at  Rocky  Bend.  “Judith 
Sanford  speaking,”  she  said  crisply.  “Re¬ 
peat  the  message  of  last  night  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Blue  Lake  Ranch.” 

In  a  moment  she  had  it.  “So  Trevors 
wasn’t  lying  about  that  part  of  it,”  she  said 
reluctantly.  And  to  the  Western  Union 
agent,  “Take  this  message: 

Pollock  Hampton,  Hotel  Glennlyn,  San 
Francisco: 

Impossible  send  money  now  or  for  some 
time.  Have  fired  Trevors.  Running  outfit 
myself.  Need  every  cent  we  can  raise  to  pay 
interest  on  loans,  men’s  salaries  and  keep  going. 
This  is  final. 

Judith  Sanford,  General  Manager. 

“That  may  start  his  gray  matter  work¬ 
ing,”  she  ended  as  she  clicked  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver. 

“Now,  Lee,  will  you  stick  with  me  ten 
days  or  so  and  give  me  time  to  get  a  man  in 
your  place?” 

“Yes,  I’ll  do  that.  Miss  Sanford.” 
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“You  will  help  me  in  every  way  you  can 
while  you  are  with  me?” 

“When  I  work  for  a  man — or  a  woman,” 
he  added  gravely,  “I  don’t  hold  back  any¬ 
thing.” 

“.All  right.  Then  start  in  right  now  and 
tell  me  about  the  gang  Trevors  has  taken 
on.  .Are  they  all  crooks?” 

“I  wouldn’t  say  so.  I  wouldn’t  put  it 
that  strong.” 

“That  little  gray,  quick-spoken  man  with 
the  smelly  pipe — he’s  straight,  isn’t  he?” 

“That  would  be  old  Carson?  Yes;  he’s 
a  good  man.  You  won’t  find  a  better.” 

“Is  he  going  to  quit,  too?  Just  because 
I’ve  come?” 

Lee  shook  his  head.  “If  you  w’ork  him 
right  Carson  will  stick  right  along  Being 
white  clean  through,  being  broader-minded 
than  I  am” — and  a  twinkle  came  into 
his  eyes — “Carson ’ll  show  you  a  square 
deal.” 

“Has  he  any  love  for  Baxme  Trevors?” 

“Maybe  you’d  better  ask  Carson.” 

In  a  flash  she  was  on  her  feet  and  had 
gone  to  the  door.  “Carson!”  she  called 
loudly.  “Come  here,  will  you?” 

There  was  a  little  silence,  a  low’  sound  of 
laughter,  then  Carson’s  sharp  voice  an¬ 
swering:  “I’m  cornin’!” 

Judith  went  back  to  her  chair.  She  did 
not  speak  until  Carson’s  wiry  form  slipped 
through  the  doorway  Then  with  the  old 
cattleman’s  shrewd,  hard  eyes  upon  her 
she  turned  from  a  clip  full  of  papers  she 
had  been  looking  through  and  spoke  to  him 
quietly:  “You  used  to  work  for  the  Granite 
Cafion  crowd,  didn’t  you,  Carson?” 

“Yes’m,”  he  answered. 

“Cattle  foreman  there  for  several  vears?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Helped  clean  out  the  Roaring  Creek 
gang,  didn’t  you,  Carson?” 

Carson  shifted  a  bit,  colored  under  her 
fixed  eyes  and  finally  admitted:  “Yes’m.” 

“Haven’t  had  a  real  first-class  fight  for 
quite  a  bit,  have  you,  Carson?  Not  since 
that  gash  on  your  jaw  healed?  Not  since 
you  and  Scotty  Webb  mixed  with  the 
Roaring  Creekers?” 

Carson  rubbed  his  jaw,  flashed  a  quick 
look  at  Bud  Lee  as  though  for  moral  sup¬ 
port,  looked  still  further  embarrassed,  and 
finally  choked  over  his  brief:  “No’m.” 

Judith  sat  smiling  brightly  up  at  his  hard 
features.  “I’ve  heard  dad  talk  about  that,” 
she  said  thoughtfully.  “I  guess  I’ve  got  at 
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least  one  real  man  on  the  ranch,  Carson. 
Oh,  don’t  dodge  like  that!  I’m  not  going 
to  put  my  arms  aroimd  you  and  kiss  you 
on  the  top  of  your  head.  But  I  do  love 
a  man  that  loves  a  fair  fight.  Lee,  here, 
has  given  me  his  promise  to  stick  on 
the  job  for  ten  days  or  so,  to  give  me  time 
to  get  some  one  else  to  look  after  my 
horses.” 

“Yes’m,”  said  Carson,  fingering  his  pipe 
and  looking  down. 

For  a  few  moments  the  girl  sat  still,  now 
and  then  flashing  a  quick,  keen  look  from 
one  to  the  other  of  her  two  foremen.  Then, 
abruptly,  her  eyes  on  Carson,  she  snapped: 
“You’ve  found  out,  more  or  less  recently, 
haven’t  you,  that  Bayne  Trevors  is  a  crook? 
You’ve  jierhaps  even  guessed  that  he’s 
been  taking  money  from  me  with  one  hand 
and  from  the  Western  Lumber  with  the 
other?” 

“Yes’m,”  said  Carson.  “I  doped  it  up 
like  that.” 

“Why,”  cried  the  girl,  “he’s  fired  all  of 
the  old  men,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many 
of  his  sort  he’s  put  in  their  places!  Help 
me  clean  ’em  out,  Carson!  Where  will  we 
begin?  I’ve  chucked  Trevors  and  Ward 
Hannon.  Who  goes  next,  Carson?” 

“Benny,  the  cook,”  said  Carson  gently. 
“An’  I’d  be  obliged,  ma’am,  if  you’d  let  me 
go  boot  him  off’n  the  ranch.” 

“That’s  talking,”  she  said  enthusiasti¬ 
cally.  “You  can  attend  to  him.  Any  one 
else?” 

Carson  shook  his  head.  “I  got  my  sus¬ 
picions,”  he  said.  “But  that’s  all  I’m  dead 
sure  on.” 

“The  others  can  wait  then.  Now,  I’m 
taking  a  gamble  on  you  and  Lee.  You 
have  all  kinds  of  chances  to  double-cross 
me.  But  I’ve  got  to  take  a  gamble  now 
and  then.  I’m  going  to  tell  you  something: 
7'revors  is  trying  to  sell  me  out  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Lumber  people.  He  is  one  of  their 
crowd  and  has  b^n  since  they  bought  him 
up  six  months  ago.  They  want  our  timber 
tract  over  the  north  ridge,  but  they  don’t 
think  they  will  have  to  pay  the  price.  They 
want  the  lake;  they  want  the  water-power 
of  Blue  Lake  River.  They  want  pretty 
well  all  we’ve  got.  The  ranch,  outside  the 
stock  we’ve  got  running  on  it,  is  worth  a 


clean  million  dollars  if  it  is  worth  a  nickel. 
Well,  the  Western  Lumber  Company  has 
offered  us  exactly  two  himdred  and  fifty 
thousand!  One-quarter  of  what  it’s  w'orth! 
They  know  we’re  mortgaged;  they  know 
the  interest  we  have  to  pay  is  heavy;  they 
know  Pollock  Hampton,  for  one,  is  a  spender 
who  knows  nothing  about  big  business; 
they  think  that  I,  because  I’m  a  girl,  am  a 
fool.  It  looks  to  them  like  a  melon  easy  to 
cut  and  ripe  for  the  slicing.” 

She  paused  a  moment,  frowning  thought¬ 
fully  at  the  floor.  Then  suddenly  she  lifted 
her  eyes  to  Carson’s,  saying  crisply:  “Tre¬ 
vors  took  time  at  the  end  to  teU  me  some¬ 
thing.  That  something  was  that  he  was 
going  to  make  me  sell!  He  was  excited  a 
bit.  I’ll  admit,  or  he  wouldn’t  have  spoken 
quite  so  plainly.  And  he  coxmted  upon  the 
fact  of  my  sex,  of  course,  to  feel  confident 
that  he  could  throw  a  scare  into  me.  He 
even  threatened,  if  I  hadn’t  come  to  my 
senses  before  the  ranch  was  dry  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  to  bum  me  out!” 

Carson  blinked  at  her.  “How’s  that?” 
he  asked. 

She  told  him  again,  coolly  indifferent,  it 
seemed  to  Carson. 

“The  dumed  polecat!”  whispered  the  cat¬ 
tle  foreman. 

“Now  then,”  cried  Judth,  “you’ve  got 
your  first  job  cut  out  for  you.  Let  Bayne 
Trevors  or  one  of  his  gang  set  foot  on  Blue 
Lake  land,  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
you,  Carson!  Or  is  the  job  going  to  be  too 
big  for  you?” 

Carson  smiled  deprecatinglv .  “I’d  like 
to'  see  ’em  try  it,”  he  said  in  that  soft, 
whispering  voice  which  upon  occasions  was 
characteristic  of  him.  “I  sure  w'ould,  Miss 
Judy!” 

“That’s  all  this  morning,  Carson,”  she 
said  quietly.  “On  your  way  don’t  forget 
to  look  in  on  your  friend  Benny.” 

Carson*  went  hastily  down  the  knoll,  his 
eyes  bright.  Judith  laughed  softly. 

“I’ve  got  his  niunber.  Bud  Lee!  All  that’s 
needed  to  keep  that  old  mountain-lion  on 
the  job  is  to  show  him  a  real  fight  ahead! 
And  by  golly,  Mr.  Man,  there’s  going  to  be 
scrap  enough  from  the  very  jump  to  make 
Carson  forget  whether  he’s  working  for  a 
w'oman  or  John  W.  Satan,  Esquire!” 


The  next  instalment  of  “Judith  of  Blue  Lake  Ranch  ’  ’  will  appear  in  the  November  number. 
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KWhat  a  place! 

Last  night,  when  they 
came  to  dance  to  his 
fiddling,  some  one 
brought  beer.  The 
bottles  lounged  to¬ 
gether  dissolutely;  his 
screen  was  over- 
,  turned;  a  table 
.  was  piled  high 
with  ill-mated 
odds  and  ends — 
the  cat’s  empty 
saucer,  a  vase 
with  brushes,  a  girl’s 
gay,  crumpled  hat, 
BOTH  HIS  CHARGES  that  he  had  used  for 
HAD  GONE  TO  SLEEP  his  last  illustration, 
IN  THE  LAP  OF  THE  one  that  they 

RED-HAIRED  GIRL.  tumed  doWTl-in  SUCh 
a  place,  that  hovering  golden  dream  that 
he  had  cherished  to  urge  him  on,  grew 

faint  and  far,  unless - 

Then  something  came  with  a  leap  upon 
the  couch,  and  the  cat,  warm  and  comfort¬ 
ing,  took  the  place  of  Care  upon  his  chest 
and  was  welcome. 

Bits  of  last  night’s  happenings  floated 
back  to  him  as  he  stared  at  the  ceiling,  while 
Celeste,  rhythmically  purring,  clawed  at 
the  clothes — Katherine  Kane,  dancing  like 
a  pale  lovely  moth,  Constance  Forbes, 
forever  coquettishly  posing,  and  Anne 
Olney,  half  elf,  half  crusader,  talking  of 
finding  pleasant  temporary  homes  for  some 
striker’s  children,  and  asking  him  to  help 


He  wakened  early,  a  wide,  dr\’, 
staring,  popi-eyed  sort  of  waking. 
He  tri^  to  sleep  again,  but  he 
could  only  lie  and  think  of  bills 
and  how  he  probably  should  die.  With  an 
empty  larder  and  no  orders,  it  was  only  wise 
to  sleep  through  breakfast-time.  He  tumed 
on  his  unsteady  couch;  but  last  night  some 
one  had  broken  a  spring  and  it  penetrated 
him.  Black  Care  came  and  perched  upon 
his  chest,  and  the  Blue  Devils.  They  were 
all  about  the  studio,  too,  scuttling  in  and 
out  beneath  his  easel,  tumbling  across  the 
model-stand  and  the  endless  pictures  of 
girls;  all  over  the  litter  left  by  last  night’s 
party,  in  the  dust  of  his  batter^  belongings. 


HIS  RESPONSIBILITIES  HAD  COME!  THEY  WERE  RATHER  STOLID-EYED  INFANTS,  HE  THOUGHT, 
AND  HOW  THEY  STARED  AT  HIM. 
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her — Anne  who  was  always  reforming  when 
she  wasn’t  one-stepping;  eager  to  be  an 
ennobling  influence  to-day  and  to  flirt  with 
you  to-morrow. 

He  thought  of  these  things  and  he  thought 
of  the  girl  one  flight  below,  who  had  refrised, 
when  he  ran  down,  to  come  to  the  party 
because  she  had  work  to  do.  Priggy  of 
her!  She  was  always  like  that,  with  a  dis¬ 
appointing  disposition  entirely  different 
from  her  music  and  her  face.  But  her  hair, 
he  grinned,  matched  her  temper,  her  hotly, 
riotously  red  and  gloriously  rebellious  mop 
of  ardent  hair. 

Suddenly  Cranston  yawned  and  threw  out 
his  arms,  dbturbing  the  cat,  who  then  began 
to  complain  to  him  that  she  had  had  no 
breakfast.  It  was  true;  but,  as  he  explained 
to  her,  he  did  not  see  what  good  his  getting 
up  would  do.  He  could  go  the  round  of 
the  art  editors;  there  were  always  grins  and 
cigarets  for  him  in  any  office  in  town. 
But  not  an  order — it  stopped  short  of 
that. 

The  cat  now  became  softly,  plaintively 
insistent,  and  he  got  up. 

“The  restless  sex.  Celeste,”  he  admon¬ 
ished  her  waving  tail.  “There’s  a  lot  about 
it  in  the  papers  and  the  women’s  magazines. 
You  oughtn’t  to  yield  to  it.”  The  cat 
rubbed  herself  ingratiatingly  against  his 
ankles  and  he  added:  “Yes,  I  like  you,  but 
you  trade  on  it.  They  all  do;  all  but  the 
red-haired  girl,  and  I  only  wish  she  would, 
but  she’s  too  uppish.” 

As  he  took  his  indolent  way  into  his 
clothes  and  stopped  to  search  through  flat 
pockets  in  the  hope  of  overlooked  change, 
the  bell  rang  twice,  which  meant  the  f)ost- 
man.  Who  knew,  as  he  hopefully  said  to 
Celeste,  what  it  might  mean,  bisides? — 
a  fortune  from  a  forgotten  uncle,  a  windfall 
from  anywhere  at  all.  He  started  down  to 
see. 

The  mail-box,  indeed,  was  full:  two  ad¬ 
vertisements,  six  bills,  three  dance  invita¬ 
tions,  and  a  harsh  notice  from  the  gas  com¬ 
pany.  But  there  was  not  an  order  in  it — he 
looked  twice — not  a  check  for  some  loan 
that  he  had  opportunely  forgotten;  nor 
had  any  one  left  him  a  legacy. 

As  he  passed  the  third  floor  back,  coming 
up,  he  heard  singing.  It  was  the  red- 
haired  girl  with  the  voice  of  golden  dreams: 
a  voice  that  made  you  want  to  climb  high 
moimtain  peaks,  lead  shining  hosts  to  vic¬ 
tory.  His  heart  flapped  in  his  side,  his  head 


swam,  and  he  stopped  'on  the  top  stair. 

“I  wrish  she  wouldn’t  do  that  when  we 
haven’t  had  our  breakfast,”  he  murmured 
to  Celeste,  who  had  followed  him.  “It 
isn’t  safe.  Suppose  we  fainted — then  she’d 
complain  about  the  careless  way  we  left 
things  lying  around.” 

The  music  stopped,  and  he  stood  a  mo¬ 
ment  longer  constructing  anew  the  look  of 
the  room  within,  though  goodness  knew 
she  didn’t  let  him  see  it  often.  There  wasn’t 
much  in  it — a  row  of  book-lined  shelves,  a 
couch,  a  piano,  a  window-box;  but  with 
these  objects  she  had  mysteriously  inter¬ 
woven  the  qualities  of  home. 

He  threw  the  mail  down  on  the  table  as 
he  reached  his  room  again,  and  a  typ)e- 
written  letter  that  he  had  not  read  lay  up¬ 
permost.  He  took  it  up  and  learned  that 
his  friend  Mrs.  Olney  (what  was  Anne  up 
to  now?)  had  given  his  name  to  his  very 
truly,  Paula  Merry,  secretary,  and  he  woidd 
learn  from  the  letters  enclosed  just  what 
they  hoped  for  him. 

Anne’s  letter,  addressed  to  a  society  of 
many  initials,  said  that  she  could  speak  for 
Mr.  Cranston  as  everything  the  organiza¬ 
tion  looked  for.  Artist,  poet,  musician,  he 
had  a  warmth  of  heart  that  included  all  the 
world,  and  in  particular  a  wonderful,  rare 
gift  with  children. 

The  third  letter  was  from  the  society,  and 
it  begged  him — if  he  could  believe  his  eyes — 
to  be  a  good  and  beautiful  home.  It  spoke 
vaguely  of  present  economic  conditions  and 
of  industrial  warfare,  then  dwelt  with  deep, 
contralto  feeling  on  the  xmesthetic  lives  of 
strikers’  children.  The  society  had  taken 
a  number  of  them  and  was  trying  educa¬ 
tional  e.xperiments  of  a  hopeful  character. 
(The  poor  kids!)  But  the  society  also 
eagerly  desired,  for  these  little  ones,  “those 
illuminating  contacts  with  beauty  that  you, 
as  an  artist,  would  know  so  well  how  to 
offer.” 

“VVe  need  you,”  it  concluded;  “we  nee*l 
what  you  personally  can  give.  VVe  hope 
that  we  have  put  this  opportunity  before 
you  so  that  it  reaches  at  once  your  judg¬ 
ment  and  your  heart.” 

Here  Cranston  paused  in  his  enjoyment 
to  take  in  the  amazing  fact  that  they  were 
sending  him,  as  had  been  suggested  by  Mrs. 
Olney,  two  Italian  boys,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  care  for  them  for  the  duration  of  the 
strike.  And  across  this  mad  suggestion 
Anne  Olney  had  written  wth  laconic 
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impudence:  “Do  you  all  sorts  of  good, 
Billy.  It’s  just  the  thing  you  need.” 

Cranston  dropped  the  letter.  “Anne’s 
the  very  imp  to  think  of  trouble  for  you,” 
he  said  in  admiring  reprobation.  “Me  Dvith 
two  small  kids,  and  not  enough  for  the  two 
of  us  to  eat,  Celeste.  What  does  the 
woman  mean?” 

He  jingled  the  scant  remaining  change  in 
his  pockets,  and  picked  the  letter  up  again. 
Here  was  a  hint,  if  he  read  it  aright,  that 
his  guests  were  to  arrive  at  once,  in  order 
to  be  favored  with  that  refining  influence 
which  was  the  sole  reason — here  came  an¬ 
other  gem — for  the  survival  of  the  individ¬ 
ualistic  institution  of  the  home.  The  letter 
concluded  with  the  hope  that  their  sojourn 
with  him  would  remain  forever  an  oasis  of 
joy  in  the  children’s  memories. 

Cranston  rolled  that  over  happily  upon 
his  tongue.  “The  people  who  write  that 
sort  of  stuff  would  queer  the  millennium. 
How  do  they  ever  think  of  it?  Ennobling 
and  refining  influence:  that  must  be  you,” 
he  said  to  the  yellow  cat;  “you’re  all  I  have 
— a  glance  around  you  will  prove  that.” 
And  this  time  she  replied  to  him  very  pit¬ 
eously  w'ith  a  cr>'  for  sustenance. 

Cranston  forgot  for  the  moment  his  pro¬ 
jected  guests,  forgot  the  jest  or  the  colossal 
impudence  of  Anne  Olney,  in  the  immediate 
need  to  quiet  the  reproaches  of  one  who 
loved  and  dep>ended  on  him. 

“There  aren’t  many  I’d  do  this  for.  Ce¬ 
leste,”  he  said,  as  he  hunted  about  for  his 
hat.  “If  you  knew  how  I  hated  to  ask  them 
for  work — if  you  knew!  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  work  should  never  be  looked  for;  it 
should  come  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue — 
like  love.” 

His  hat  having  been  found  at  rest  upon 
the  coal-hod,  he  went  down  with  a  farewell 
word  to  the  yellow’  cat,  and  a  caress  to 
hearten  him.  At  the  dairy,  a  few  doors 
below,  he  took  out  again  w’hat  coin  he  had, 
and  his  steps  grew  slow. 

“If  I  get  Celeste’s  milk  now  and  take  it 
up.  I’ll  stay.  Oh,  I  know  you,  Billy  Cran¬ 
ston,  you  have  t*  be  push^  and  managed 
all  the  time.  But  the  illustration  of  the 
hour  must  be  the  flowing  milk  of  the  future; 
no  orders  to-day  and  Celeste  will  have  no 
nourishment  to-morrow.  More  than  that, 
I’ve  got  to  sidestep  those  kids,  and  put  some 
sort  of  moral  handcuffs  on  Anne  Olney, 
the  mad  creature!” 

At  this  moment,  as  he  paused,  Ruth 


Aspinwall,  the  red-haired,  ran  full  tilt  into 
him,  coming  around  the  comer.  And  per¬ 
ceiving  w’ho  it  was,  he  forgot  instantly  the 
nip  of  the  eager  air  that  was  beginning  to 
search  him,  and  the  sharp  reminder  from 
within  that  he  had  had  no  breakfast.  Such 
was  the  glor>'  to  him  of  her  ardent  hair  and 
of  her  slender  person,  alike  the  focus  for  the 
floating  gold  of  dreams. 

But  to  the  look  he  bent  up)on  her  she  gave 
no  quarter.  “Is  it  surprise  at  being  up 
that  makes  you  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  so  that  people  must  trip  over  you?” 
she  asked,  recovering  her  balance  sharply. 

“I  was  considering  the  weight  of  house¬ 
hold  cares,”  answered  Cranston  reproach¬ 
fully. 

“I  w'onder,”  she  said,  bleakly  indifferent 
to  his  wheedling  charm,  “I  wonder  what 
you  have  been  doing  now!” 

It  w’as  necessary  to  think  quickly  so  he 
wouldn’t  get  tangled  up  in  that  bad- 
temjjered  golden  mesh  she  wore  upon  her 
head  and  tell  her  instead  that  he  adored  her. 
Then  he  felt  the  Society’s  note  crackle 
stimulatingly  in  his  pocket,  and  drew  it  out. 

The  way  in  w’hich  she  received  it,  joke  as 
it  W’as,  gave  him  an  immense  surprise. 

“They’ll  do  anything,  those  mad  w’omen! 
How’  I  hate  their  meddling  and  their  silly 
theories — Anne  Olney  and  her  lot.  You 
w’ith  two  children!  Who  would  take  care 
of  them?” 

He  was  instantly  alert. 

“Oh,  I  haven’t  time  to  mend  the  trouble 
idle  p)eople  make,”  she  cut  him  short  im¬ 
patiently.  “But  don’t  let  them  send  the 
children.  No,  you  can’t  come  with  me; 
I’ve  work  to  do,”  and  she  turned  aw’ay 
abruptly. 

And  Cranston,  secretly  pleased  that  she 
should  take  his  affairs  so  seriously,  w’alked 
on  to  see  the  art  editor  who  w’as  his  best 
chance. 

“I’m  going  out  of  this  illustrating  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  began  there,  “but  I’m  giving  the 
magazines  one  more  chance  to  publish  a 
genuine  Cranston,  and  I’ve  decided  yours 
shall  be  the  magazine!” 

The  art  editor  put  his  feet  on  the  desk 
with  eveiy’  appearance  of  delicate  apprecia¬ 
tion.  But  the  order  w’asn’t,  it  appeared 
through  a  haze  of  jokes,  at  the  moment 
forthcoming,  and  reluctantly  Cranston  w’ent 
on  to  seek  it.  His  hunger  had  sunk  now’  to 
a  dreamy  languor;  with  a  box  of  cigarets 
he  could  have  been  happy  on  a  park  bench 
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all  jthe  morning.  But  the  remembrance  of 
his  impending  obligations  in  the  children, 
and  of  Celeste,  relentlessly  drove  him  on. 

It  was  at  the  last  oflSce  of  five  that  he 
got  what  he  had  come  for.  The  assistant 
art  editor  laughed  uneasily  and  hesitated. 
“See  here,  Cranston,  there’s  a  story  for  you, 
but  for  tbe  love  of  little  red  apples  put 
something  into  it.  Oh,  you  know  what  I 
mean!  You  used  to  give  us  the  prettiest 
girls  in  the  business;  the  way  you  draw  ’em 
now  it  looks  as  if  it  bored  you.  We  want 
pep.  The  last  pictures  you  did  nearly  got 
me  into  trouble  with  the  chief,  and  you 
know  what  those  boneheads  are  on  the 
editorial  staff  to  make  a  row.  There,  take 
it,  and  give  us,something  with  a  punch — no, 
sorry,  but  I  can’t  make  an  advance.  We’ll 
pay  when  we  take  ’em,  as  usual.” 

The  manuscript  warm  in  his  pocket, 
Cranston  discovered  that  he  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  friends,  with  lunch-time 
near,  and  with  a  legitimate  need  to  see  Anne 
Olney  at  once  to  settle  this  matter  of  the 
children.  He  ought  to  learn  the  meaning 
of  the  game  with  which  they  threatened 
him,  lest  worse  things  befall. 

Anne  was  not  at  home,  but  Anne’s  mother 
believed  if  he  went  roimd  to  the  Bretts  he 
would  find  her.  The  Bretts  soimded  like 
pleasant  advice,  and  indeed  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  gave  him  the  welcome  that  aw'aits 
those  who  amuse  us.  Anne  was  not  there, 
but  the  laughter  that  greeted  his  inquiry 
showed  them  not  unacquainted  with  Anne’s 
new  plans  for  his  soul. 

“I  couldn’t  quite  get  it  from  her  over  the 
telephone,”  May  Brett  said,  “but  it  was 
something  about  an  interesting  influence 
for  Billy.” 

That  Billy  Cranston  needed  a  fresh  in¬ 
spiration  was  admitted  in  a  chorus.  They 
tossed  his  character,  his  prospects,  his 
ideals  gravely  about  among  themselves, 
while  Billy  basked,  perceiving  he  was  indeed 
the  pretty  fellow  that  he  liked  to  think,  and 
then  was  asked  to  lunch. 

This  was,  he  felt,  the  atmosphere  he 
needed,  and  he  lingered;  the  discussion  of 
what  bes*^  spurred  a  man  to  his  goal  was,  too, 
of  the  first  importance.  If  .\nne  did  not 
come  in,  she  might  at  any  moment — once 
indeed  he  could  have  sworn  he  heard  her 
voice  and  her  laughter  in  the  hall;  but  May 
Brett,  who  scurried  out,  came  back  alone 
to  scout  at  the  idea.  She  did  not  come; 
and  the  character  of  Cranston’s  “influence” 


was  still  interestingly  and  absorbingly  un¬ 
decided  when  at  last  he  started  home  at 
dusk. 

The  janitress  called  out  something  to  him 
from  below  stairs  as  he  p>assed.  She  seemed 
to  be  saying  that  she  had  left  them  for  him 
on  the  couch,  but  he  could  not  think  what 
needed  to  be  left  for  him  unless  it  was  the 
laundry.  He  went  on  whistling,  to  re¬ 
member,  half-way  up,  with  sickening  re¬ 
morse,  how  he  had  left  Celeste.  He  l^gan 
to  take  the  stairs  at  a  run,  and  then  was 
turning  back  for  the  unpurchased  milk 
when  the  door  on  the  lower  landing  flew 
open,  and  the  red-haired  girl  flashed  out  at 
him  ■with  Celeste  in  her  arms. 

“When  you  are  going  out  for  the  whole 
day  why  don’t  you  tell  me?  She  was  half 
starved,”  she  said. 

He  took  the  cat  from  her,  tenderly  re¬ 
morseful.  “I  haven’t  any  business  to  have 
responsibilities;  I  don’t  deserve  a  cat  who 
loves  me.” 

The  girl  glanced  at  him  sharply;  she  was 
really  too  full  of  golden  charm,  too  tenderly 
slender,  to  give  a  look  so  keen.  “Perhaps 
you  haven’t  enough  responsibilities,”  she 
said,  and  shut  her  door. 

“Now  what  did  she  mean  by  that?”  he 
asked  in  the  yellow  cat’s  ear.  “Does  she 
think  I  ought  to  have  an  asylum  f6r  orphan 
cats  instead  of  keeping  an  only  one,  my 
Celeste?  Or  does  she  mind  my  running 
around  with  Anne’s  set?  Because  if  she 
minds  she  cares,  and  if  she  cares,  cares 
about  us — ”  He  sw'ung  Celeste  high;  his 
hovering  golden  dream  grown  clear.  In  the 
middle  of  preliminary’  ecstasy  he  oponed  the 
door  and  found  what  the  screaming  janitress 
said  she  had  left  for  him  upon  the  couch. 

His  responsibilities  had  come!  They 
were  the  two  solemn,  black-haired,  black- 
eyed  Italian-.^mericans  sent  by  the  Society 
to  experience  the  benefit  of  his  refining  in¬ 
fluence. 

“Well!”  he  said,  and  they  duplicated  his 
stare,  but  bettered  his  manners  by  little  stiff, 
half-frightened,  half-formal  bobs.  Cranston 
closed  the  door,  put  the  cat  on  the  ground, 
thrust  his  hands  deep  in  his  pxKrkets,  an<l 
sat  down  on  the  tilting  model-throne,  the 
better  to  confront  them. 

They  were  rather  stolid-eyed  infants,  he 
thought,  and  how  they  stared  at  him! 
When  this  had  lasted  for  five  minutes  he 
put  his  hands  out  for  the  tactful  feminine 
suppx)rt  of  Celeste,  and  tried  to  draw  her 
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into  the  conversation.  But  the  children 
regarded  master  and  cat  alike. 

“Suppose  we  swap  names,”  Cranston  said 
encouragingly;  “mine  is  Billy.” 

Theirs,  it  appeared,  w'ere  respectively 
Niccolo  and  Giuseppe.  This  led  to  nothing, 
and  Cranston’s  look  roamed,  searching 
something  as  a  conversation  opener.  The 
children’s  eyes  followed  his  around  the 
studio’s  dingy  disorder. 

“You  going  to  move  out?”  one  of  the 
stolid  ones  suddenly  piped  up. 

“No,”  he  said,  hurriedly  ap)ologetic,  vow¬ 
ing  to  straighten  the  place  while  they  slept. 
Then  his  roving  eye  lit  wdth  relief  uf)on  his 
mandolin,  and  as  he  tuned  it  he  imagined — 
for  this  w'as  one  of  the  many  things  he  did 
with  easy  charm — what  a  delightful  story 
he  would  make  of  it,  and  of  the  two  spell¬ 
bound,  enraptured  children.  Music,  heav¬ 
enly  maid!  would  provide  the  “oasis  of  joy” 
as  scheduled  by  the  society.  There  %vas 
indeed  but  one  flaw  in  the  performance 
that  followed:  the  children  were  not  en¬ 
raptured.  They  sat  looking  very  sad  and 
tired;  they  gave  him  stage  fright.  Hastily 
he  dropp)ed  the  mandolin. 

“Hang  Anne  Olney  and  her  plans  for  our 
souls!”  he  murmured  to  Celeste  in  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  the  kitchenette,  behind  the  screen, 
where  he  retreated.  “She  has  too  many 
vain  imaginings,  Anne  has.  What  can  a 
man  do  with  two  wooden  images?  They 
haven’t  a  tune  or  a  joke  between  ’em,  poor 
little  tykes.” 

“Don’t  you  do  anything  social  your¬ 
selves?”  he  hazarded  helplessly,  emerging. 
“Isn’t  there  something  you  would  like  to 
play?” 

For  answer  the  elder  of  the  two  produced 
a  ball  and  solemnly  began  to  toss  it  to  his 
brother.  It  was  done,  as  you  might  say, 
by  rote;  neither  appieared  to  put  heart  into 
the  occupation.  Finally  the  game  grew 
slower;  they  gazed  lingeringly  at  the  kitch¬ 
enette  from  which  comfort,  good  cheer,  and 
sustenance  presumably  might  come;  they 
watched  Cranston  with  still  greater  con¬ 
centration.  Then  one  said: 

“Where  is  she?" 

“Whom  do  you  mean?”  A  wild  hop)e 
rose  in  Cranston’s  heart  that  some  one, 
the  janitress  perhaps,  had  captured  their 
cold  fancy. 

“Her,  the  woman,”  the  elder  boy  reiter¬ 
ated  urgently;  “the  woman,  your  wife?” 

“I  haven’t  one,”  he  said;  “there  isn’t  any.” 


The  children  looked  awestruck.  “Is  she 
dead?”  they  asked  in  unison. 

“No,  I — I  haven’t  got  one.”  He  grew 
embarrassed;  he  saw'  himself  at  once  cul¬ 
pable  and  desolate  before  them.  That  after¬ 
noon  he  had  been  asked  many  questions,  but 
none  so  pjertinent  as  this.  Where,  indeed, 
was  the  Woman? 

The  Girl  w'as  all  around  him,  on  his  walls 
as  she  had  been  about  his  life:  she  mocked 
him  or  allured  him  from  a  dozen  different 
sketches;  she  was  dashingly  coquettish  as 
he  did  her  to  please  himself ;  she  was  simpier- 
ing,  cow-eyed  sweetness,  as  manufactured 
for  the  sickly  sentiment  of  his  patrons.  He 
had  made  her  the  source  of  a  thousand  en¬ 
chantments;  he  had  tagged  and  trailed 
after  her  dowm  many  pleasant  by-paths; 
but  he  had  never  been  courageous  enough 
to  make  her  permanent.  It  was  all  fritter, 
fritter  with  him,  a  shooting  of  chutes  and 
a  riding  of  merry-go-rounds  like  an  evening 
at  Luna  Park.  She  w'as  everyw’here  and 
nowhere. 

She  had  indeed  been  an  influence,  dozens 
of  her;  she  had  cheapened  work  and  cheap¬ 
ened  feeling — oh,  his  fault  for  taking  her  like 
a  bo.x  of  chocolate  creams!  But  woman, 
woman  the  constructive  and  consoling  force, 
woman  the  rich  and  true  necessity,  center 
of  households,  originator  of  comfort  and 
disp)enser  of  it,  yes,  even  though  at  times 
she  was  prickly  in  her  temp)erament  and 
fiery  in  her  hair — her  he  had  not,  as. they 
said.  His  two  young  friends  who  needed 
a  refining  influence  were  worse  than  a  con¬ 
science,  and  it  was  as  inconvenient  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them.  Cranston  seized  his  hat. 

“Food,”  he  said  firmly.  “Come,”  And, 
taking  one  by  each  hand,  he  went  round  the 
block  to  Filiberti’s,  where  his  credit  was 
good  indefinitely. 

The  restaurant  looked  like  a  depart¬ 
ment-store  version  of  a  piergola.  Arti¬ 
ficial  garlands  were  strappied  round  pillars 
that  supported  nothing,  and  garlands  hung 
beneath  the  deep,  impassioned  blue  of 
Filiberti’s  ceiling.  Among  these  he  saw  one 
true  flower  as  he  walked  in,  but  the  true 
flower  barely  nodded  her  red  head  at  him, 
and  his  thumping  heart  was  ill-rewarded. 

Fame  had  gone  before  him  to  disclose 
Anne  Olney’s  plan.  The  rooms  were  filled 
with  p>eople  whom  he  knew,  and  the  two 
children,  frightened  at  the  tumult  that 
arose  upion  their  entrance,  shrank  closer  to 


“I  WONDER,”  SHE  SAID.  BLEAKLY  INDIFFERENT  TO  HIS 
WHEEDUNG  CHARM.  “I  WONDER  WHAT  YOU  HAVE 
BEEN  DOING  NOW!” 

him.  They  were  conducted  in  triumph  to  mingled  beyond  disentangling,  and  refused 
the  end  of  the  room,  where  the  proprietor  to  charge  the  three  for  dinner.  Jests 
made  a  little  speech  in  which  Italy  and  flowed  up  and  down  the  long  table,  sug- 
Cranston,  labor  and  Brotherly  Love  were  gestions  for  extending  Billy’s  philanthropic 
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stepfatherhood,  and  dinner  was  less  a  meal 
than  a  series  of  festive  interruptions — the 
price,  no  doubt,  of  p)opularity.  Cranston 
could  have  been  quite  happy  had  it  not  been 
for  the  solemn  children  piercing  him,  like 
twin  consciences,  with  the  perception  of  his 
incompetence,  and  for  the  aloofness  of 
Ruth  Aspinwall. 

When  the  coffee 
came  he  made  a 
speech,  and  as  he 
sat  dow’n  saw  that 
both  his  charges 
had  gone  to  sleep 
in  the  lap  of  the 
red-haired  girl. 

For  a  moment  he 
could  not  see  them 
— their  heavy 
heads  had 
bobbed  be¬ 
neath  the 
table;  then 
she  had  them 
up,  one  rest¬ 
ing  on  her 
shoulder, 
where  he 
drooped  and 
drooped,  un-  ; 
til  he  found  j  j 
the  easiest 
place  and 
sank,  relaxed 
and  touch¬ 
ing.  How 
gentle  she 
was  now! 

Cranston 
looked  at  the 
girl,and  look- 
e  d  away 
again.  Emo¬ 
tion  bubbled 
in  him  like  a 
percolator,  a 
nice,  domestic,  steady,  breakfast- 
every-moming  percolator,  and  he 
bent  across  to  her  and  said  very  quietly; 

“They  must  be  tired,  p)oor  kids;  w'eil 
take  ’em  home.” 

But  then  across  the  room  there  came  a 
chorus  of  demands  for  him  to  show  the 
prettiest  girl  the  last  step  of  a  new  dance, 
and  they  started  the  victrola. 

When  he  came  back  to  the  outer  room 
again  and  sought  his  charges,  Ruth  and 


the  children  were  gone,  and  the  yawning 
waiter  said  the  little  lx)ys,  they  were  so 
tired,  the  young  lady  with  the  red  hair 
had  taken  them. 

He  made  the  tw’o  blocks  round  their 
comer  at  a  breakneck  pace,  hotly  pursued 
by  all  his  devils —  Inconsequent,  untrust¬ 
worthy,  facile,  lazy,  useless — 
at  his  door  he  met  an  ascend¬ 
ing  janitor  balancing  a  bunch 
of  keys. 

“Just  goin’  to  your  place,” 
he  said  mild¬ 
ly.  ‘.‘Miss 
Aspinwall 
she  wanted 
to  get  in  with 
the  kids. 
There  ain’t 
room  for  ’em 
to  sleep 
dowm  -  stairs, 
and  we  didn’t 
hardly  know 
when  you’d 
get  in!” 

At  the  top 
of  the  stairs 
she  was  wait¬ 
ing,  a  bundle 
of  blankets 
beside  her,  a 
child  upon 
each  arm.  In 
silence  Cran¬ 
ston  opened 
the  door. 
Inside  of  him 
something 
turned  and 
turned,  and 
he  knew  it 
for  remorse. 
He  could  say 
that  he  was 
sorry,  but 
what  a  paltry 
thing  to  say. 
Sorr>’!  The  word  gave  back  no  slumber 
to  weary  childhood,  restored  no  lost  mo¬ 
ments  to  the  girl.  The  last  shred  of  self- 
regard  was  tom  away,  and  the  hate  he 
felt  for  himself  was  deadly  and  incon¬ 
venient. 

How  could  he  be  like  that?  Pricked  was 
even  the  iridescent  bubble  of  his  adorable¬ 
ness  with  children!  As  he  saw  her  bending 
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above  them  in  tired  solicitude,  his  heart 
melted. 

“They  were  such  stodgy  little  chaps,” 
he  began  wonderingly,  “with  me.” 

“Stodgy!  They  were  stiff  with  fright. 
So’d  you  have  been  with  everything  familiar 
taken  from  you,  and  tossed  among  that  lot.” 

Cranston  flung  down  his  hat  as  if  it  were 
his  character.  Her  disapproval  picked  at 
his  heart  like  impatient  Angers  on  a  violin. 

In  silence  Ruth  made  the  children’s  bed 
upon  the  model-throne.  She  had  brought 
sheets  from  her  owm  slender  store,  and  found 
somewhere  an  extra  mattress.  It  gave 
Cranston  a  miserable  pleasure  to  be  thrust 
aside  in  his  own  place,  to  see  the  half- 
enraged  but  tender  efficiency  with  which 
she  tightened  sheets  and  tucked  the  infants 
in.  it  was  done  without  a  word,  but  he 
heard  her  thinking  as  w'ell  as  if  she  spoke. 

Stormily,  sternly,  she  went  on  straight¬ 
ening  his  disarrayed  goods.  His  cutlery 
was  swept  into  a  drawer,  his  outspread  ties 
followed  in  another  direction,  his  crockery, 
removed  from  surprising  but  convenient 
places  in  which  he  kept  it,  was  washed  and 
put  away.  He  saw  his  sketches  sorted  into 
lost  portfolios,  his  brushes  swept  together, 
his  paints  meeting  again  after  long  separa¬ 
tion,  while  she  dealt  wordlessly  with  his 
careless  indolence,  his  slipshod  work,  his 
hand-to-mouth,  ignoble  living. 

Now  she  disappeared  behind  his  righted 
screen,  from  which  she  still  made  herself 
felt,  sorting  him  out  with  his  belongings, 
tossing  him,  his  character,  his  prospects, 
into  the  waste-basket  bit  by  bit,  as  she  went 
along.  Her  disapproval  swirled  temp)es- 
tuously  about  his  ears  while  both  were  silent. 
Here  was  no  gently  flattering  mockery; 
here,  at  last,  w’as  Truth. 

Yes,  it  was  Truth.  He  had  let  women 
puff  him  up  with  w'indy  flatterv',  calling  him 
clever,  temperamental,  p>oetic,  and  adorable 
with  children,  until  he  half  believed  it. 
He  had  liked  it  better  than  hard  work  or 
words.  Let  her  fling  him  then  into  the 
wastepaper-basket  if  she  liked — he  would  be 
finding  his  own  place,  and  little  he  cared 
where  he  landed.  Then  suddenly,  unable 
to  stand  her  silent  accusations  longer,  to  his 
amazement  he  began  to  defend  himself. 

“ — .\nd  as  for  the  children,”  he  finished, 
“it  wasn’t  any  doing  of  mine.  It  was - ” 

“Oh,  it’s  plain  enough  who  it  was,”  she 
said,  breaking  her  silence  to  wave  an  accus¬ 
ing  hand  about  his  walls.  “Those  women! 


All  day  you  paint  them  without  any  bones, 
all  evening  you  listen  to  them  talking  sugar¬ 
plums.  And  it  isn’t  as  if  you  didn’t  know 
any  better.  You  dol” 

“Do  you  think  I  don’t  suffer  from  know¬ 
ing  better  and  never  doing  it?  I  got  up 
with  that  this  morning,  I’ve  been  racing  it 
all  day  to  see  who  would  win.  Knowing 
it’s  damnable,”  he  cried.  He  rose  and 
paced  the  room.  He  had  failed  in  his  duty 
to  his  neighbor  and  his  cat,  failed  in  his 
chosen  work,  failed,  it  appeared,  in  love. 
And  Heaven  knew — that  he  wasn’t  worth 
the  paper  he  was  printed  on. 

Ruth  .Aspinwall  flung  back  her  royal  head. 
As  suddenly  as  she  had  been  all  flame 
against  him,  she  was  now  all  turned  the 
other  way. 

“Stop!  You  sha’n’t  talk  so.  Perhaps 
you  think  I  haven’t  heard  how  you  kept 
Tad  Grant  together,  how’  you  stuck  to 
Phyllis  Oge  in  all  her  trouble,  and  the  way 
you  brought  custom  round  to  Filiberti’s 
when  he  was  nearly  bankrupt.  He  told 
me  that  this  ver\'  evening.  It’s — it’s  just 
for  that — ^^vhen  you  will  throw  yourself 
away — that  I  can’t  stand  it.” 

She  stopped  because  she  had  to.  He  saw 
her  standing  shaken  with  emotion;  he  saw 
a  light  gleam  in  her  eyes  that  took  his  breath 
away.  She  looked  like  that — at  him?  She 
w'as  standing  ver>’  still  in  the  middle  of 
his  room — his  neat,  transformed,  his  alto¬ 
gether  different  room,  from  w’hich  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  devils  had  been  exorcised.  Again  she 
met  his  eyes,  the  lovely  illogic  of  human 
feeling  in  her  own,  caring  for  him — the 
useless,  the  lazy,  the  inconsequent;  and  he 
flew  to  her. 

“You  heavenly  red-haired  torment,  you 
cross  recording  angel,  you  incandescent 
blessing,  you  maddening,  belligerent,  un¬ 
reasonable  dove.  Ruth!  They  said  I  needed 
an  influence — ^w’hy  couldn’t  Ihave  seen  I 
needed  you?  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  your¬ 
self,  you  cros.epatch  darling?  Ruth - ” 

“If  you  mm-arry  me,”  she  stammered 
tearfully,  “.Anne  and  the  others  will  say 
instead  of  an  influence  you’re  getting 
a  bully - ” 

“Plague  take  them  and  their  influences. 
Ruth,  Ruth - ” 

“Hush!”  she  said,  “Hush,  you’ll  waken 
them!” 

With  a  strange  word  in  her  own  tongue, 
the  yellow  cat  came  leaping  to  their  shoul¬ 
ders  and  was  welcome. 
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HE  Managing  Editor  of  a  New  them,”  he  chuckled  in  his  enthusiasm. 
I  York  newspap)er  walked  into  the  The  Editor  of  the  Woman’s  Page  did  not 

I  office  of  the  Editor  of  the  Wo-  chuckle.  Neither  did  she  enthuse.  She 

man’s  Page,  waving  a  cluster  of  looked  at  the  photographs,  one  by  one,  then 
photographs  in  his  chubby  nngers.  returned  them  to  him  with  but  a  single 

“They  are  from  the  Blink  and  Blink  comment: 

Photo  Ser\’ice,”  said  he,  “and  great  stuff.  “Rot!” 

Women  in  men’s  jobs.  Look  at  them.  “Eh?”  said  the  boss. 

Here  they’re  at  the  machines,  and  there  “Run  them  if  you  want,  only  not  in  my 

they’re  loading  pig-iron  with  a  derrick,  page,  please  not.” 

Bully  stuff.  I’ve  taken  every  blessed  one  “Why  not?” 

of  them.  I  kind  of  thought  you’d  like  The  Woman  Editor  looked  at  him  over  the 
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top  of  her  tortoise  shells — with  compassion. 

“Poor  man,”  she  said,  finally.  “They’re 
posed.  They’re  faked.  Look  at  their  heels. 
You  don’t  catch  real  working  girls  wearing 
high-heeled  pumps  at  a  derrick.” 

The  Managing  Editor  took  back  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  said  nothing — even  though  he  had 
once  or  twice  observed  the  heels  on  working 
girls’  shoes,  and  they  were  anything  but 
flat.  And  even  if  those  particular  pictures 
were  staged,  there  were  hundreds  of  others 
that  might  have  been  snapped  which  would 
have  been  reality  itself. 

For  Petticoats  has  in  fact  taken  Brother’s 
job  all  over  the  land.  And  it  is  not  always 
the  war-created  or  munitions  job.  She 
began  much  longer  ago  than  that. 

The  Pioneers 


Along  in  the  dark  ages  which  immedi¬ 
ately  preceded  the  Philadelphia  Cen¬ 
tennial,  two  energetic  young  women  came 
out  of  the  depths  of  Ohio  and  up  into  New 
York.  Their  baggage  was  small,  but  it  con¬ 
tained  one  big  thing — a  really  vital  idea. 
“We  shall  show  the  biggest  town  in  all 
America  what  two  women  can  do,”  said 
Victoria,  who  was  the  great  beauty  of  the 
two  really  remarkable  sisters.  “Where  shall 
we  begin?”  asked  Tennessee,  the  other.  “As 
bankers  and  brokers,”  replied  Victoria. 
“People  will  never  believe  that  women  can 
enter  such  a  business.” 

Bankers  and  brokers,  forsooth!  It  was 
a  day  when  even  nursing  was  barely  open 
to  women  as  a  profession.  There  were  men 
clerks  behind  the  counters  of  all  the  stores, 
at  the  ledgers  and  the  letter-files  of  all  the 
offices  as  w’ell.  We  had  copied  England  ver>’ 
faithfully  in  such  ideas.  Women  were 
barred  from  work — save  housework  and  as 
ojseratives  in  mills.  From  labor  which  re¬ 
quired  any  initiative  or  creative  ability 
they  were  to  be  shut  off  forever.  And  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Victoria  Claflin,  having  the  au¬ 
dacity  to  op)en  a  brokerage  office,  to  say 
nothing  of  making  that  selfsame  office 
highly  profitable!  It  was  ridiculous.  It  was 
impossible. 

It  was  a  day  of  intolerance — back  there 
in  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War.  Women 
in  offices?  Out  of  the  question!  The  pulpit 
scored  the  very  idea,  the  press  took  many 
flings  at  it.  It  was  all  but  downright  im¬ 
moral,  this  idea  of  men  and  women  working 
in  offices  together.  At  the  worst  there 
would  be  constant  scandal;  at  the  best 


there  could  never  be  efficienc>'.  Oh,  no,  it 
would  never,  never  do.  And  then,  just 
as  the  clerg>’men  and  the  editors  had  ruled 
out  the  idea  of  the  Claflin  sisters,  a  hard- 
headed  Secretary  of  War  down  at  Wash¬ 
ington  found  himself  hard  pressed  by  claims 
and  pensions  coming  in  after  the  long  years 
of  war,  and  quickly  appointed  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  women  as  clerks  in  his  offices. 
They  went  to  their  tasks  naturally  and 
easily.  Efficiencv’  rules;  and  scandal  was 
never  even  breathed. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  that  the  tj-pe- 
writer  was  invented,  and  the  old-fashioned 
office  “clerk” — the  thin-haired,  cadaverous 
gentleman  who  clung  to  a  rusty  frock  coat 
and  a  black  string  tie — either  could  not  or 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
new  device.  He  clung,  rather  obstinately, 
to  his  fine  handwriting  and  his  copy-press. 
But  the  young  woman  of  the  seventies  could, 
and  did,  adapt  herself  to  the  new  writing 
invention.  And  it  was  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time — a  few  years  at  the  most — 
before  she  supplanted  men  in  almost  every 
department  of  office  endeavor. 


Before  the  War 

At  THE  beginning  of  the  present  war 
there  were  five  or  six  trades  or  profes¬ 
sions  in  which  women  were  numerous ;  most 
of  them  in  fact  were  practically  monopo¬ 
lized  by  Petticoats.  They  were  still,  of 
course,  houseworkers  and  mill  operatives. 
Their  profession  of  nursing  had  become 
a  highly  technical  as  well  as  a  very  well- 
paid  one.  They  controlled  the  office  situa¬ 
tion.  .■\nd  they  formed  four-fifths  of  the 
great  army  of  clerks  in  stores.  In  the  great 
department  stores  they  were  used  as  clerks 
almost  universally,  save  in  some  of  the 
older  and  more  conservative  shops  which 
long  have  withstood  the  pressure  to  supplant 
the  men  behind  their  dress-gootls  counters 
by  women  clerks.  \t  the  beginning  of  the 
war  these  were  the  women’s  trades — and 
I  am  taking  no  account  at  this  point  of  the 
remarkable  strides  which  certain  members 
of  that  dominant  sex  had  made  in  the  various 
professions — law,  music,  drama,  literature, 
medicine — even  engineering  and  architec¬ 
ture. 

Upon  the  women’s  trades  there  was  in¬ 
creasing  pressure.  More  and  more  young 
women  seemed  to  prefer  a  career  to  mar¬ 
riage — to  immediate  marriage  at  any  rate. 
They  chose  between  these  five  great  trades 
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Washington.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  various  sub-organizations  of  the  ver>’  in¬ 
teresting  Council  of  National  Defense,  is  its 
Committee  on  W'omen’s  Defense  Work, 
which  has  within  its  power  and  scope  the 
centralizing  for  highest  efficiency  of  the 
woman-power  of  the  nation.  Dr.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw  is  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  composed  of  ten  of  the 
most  prominent  women  workers  of  America. 
It  was  summoned  into  existence  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  last  April  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary'  of  War,  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
Councilof  National  Defense.  Not  one  wo¬ 
man  of  the  ten,  when  she  received  the  sum¬ 
mons  to  Washington,  had  an  inkling  of  what 
was  to  be  required  of  her.  Yet  by  the 
second  day  of  May,  all  save  two  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  capital.  One  of  these  two  was 
the  member  from  California  and  'the  other 
was  detained  by  a  death  in  her  immediate 
family.  Yet  both  were  present  before  the 
committee  had  been  sitting  five  days.  .\nd 
the  entire  ten  have  been  most  faithful  in 
their  attendance — even  through  the  grill¬ 
ing  days  of  one  of  Washington’s  genuinely 
tropic  summers. 

'The  gist  of  the  committee’s  endeavors  up 
to  the  present  time  is  best  expressed  in  the 
words  of  one  of  its  members — Miss  Ida 
Tarbell,  the  writer,  .\ccording  to  Miss 
Tarbell,  the  committee’s  first  word  to  the 
women  of  the  land — the  word  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  which  speaks  through  it 
— is;  “Do  that  which  lies  nearest  at  hand. 
Find  out  just  where  and  how  much  is  needed 
and  where  it  ought  to  be  done.  Then  go  on 
doing  it,  until  there  is  greater  need  for  some¬ 
thing  else  you  can  do.” 

It  is  in  plain  and  practical  statements 
such  as  this  that  the  Committee  on  Wo¬ 
men’s  Defense  Work  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  shows  most  clearly  its 
genuine  worth  and  efficiency. 

The  ]Var  Organizations 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  many  orga¬ 
nizations  of  women — each  attempting 
to  solve  some  phase  of  the  stupendous  prob¬ 
lem  which  the  nation  faced — came  into  exis¬ 
tence.  Most  of  these  organizations  were 
local  and  some  of  them  were  worse  than 
merely  local — they  were  triN-ial.  Ofttimes 
they  w’ere  fed  upon  vanity,  either  thewanity 
of  the  women  who  organized  them,  and  so 
assumed  an  official  title,  some  little  pomp 
or  adulation  and  a  place  in  the  public  eye. 


or  else  the  individual  vanity  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  may  have  had  natty  little  uniforms 
and  a  desire  for  some  adulation  from  the 
outer  world.  In  several  cases  these  or¬ 
ganizations  purchased  rifles  or  revolvers 
and  planned  to  hold  marksmanship  con¬ 
tests.  One  of  them  announced  “shoot¬ 
ing  afternoons  over  which  hostesses  of 
social  prominence  will  preside.  S|)ecial 
chaperons  will  be  provided  for  children’s 
afternoons.” 

Their  Suroicors 

SOME  of  these  organizations  have  already- 
died.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  least  of  them  did  not  accomplish  genuine 
good;  that  they  did  not  do  at  least  their 
small  part  toward  the  awakening  of  the 
women  of  the  land  to  a  national  peril,  to 
the  need  for  national  sers'ice  on  their  part 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  men.  Some  of 
the  best  of  them — like  the  Comforts  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Na\y  League,  which  at  its 
New  York  headquarters  has  sold  from  four 
hundred  dollars’  to  fifteen  hundred  dollass’ 
worth  of  wool  a  day,  for  women  to  knit 
into  sweaters  for  the  enlisted  men — have 
sur\’ived  the  hard  and  tedious  months  of 
genuine  work  that  were  bound  to  follow 
the  exciting  days  of  novelty’  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  .\nd  the  biggest  of  them.  The  Na¬ 
tional  League  for  Woman’s  Ser^•ice,  has 
been  organized  firmly  and  upon  a  very 
definite  basis. 

This  League  came  into  existence  early  in 
the  present  year;  some  weeks  Ijcfore  our 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany.  Its 
founders  had  seen  the  changing  conditions 
of  women’s  employment  in  the  United 
States  ever  since  the  day  when  the  Hohen- 
zollem  host  l)egan  its  ruthless  march 
across  bleeding  Belgium.  It  had  thought 
to  formulate  those  changes  carefully,  so 
there  should  be  no  panic,  and  economical¬ 
ly,  so  that  woman  could  take  her  new  jobs 
with  an  as.surance  of  fairness  as  to  both 
pay’  and  hours  of  labor.  Then  came  our 
own  dramatic  entrance  into  the  war.  The 
dispatching  of  von.  Bernstorff,  the  great 
message  of  the  President,  the  declaration 
itself — and  the  settling  dow’n  of  the  na¬ 
tion  into  making  itself  fit  for  fighting. 
The  immediate  scope  of  the  League 
was  changed— almost  instantly.  It  turned 
its  first  attention  from  the  problem  of 
the  industrial  line  to  that  of  the  fighting 
line. 
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Nurses  was  its  first  thought.  But  nurs¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  long- 
established  Red  Cross,  and  the  National 
League  for  Woman’s  Service  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  comp)eting  or  interfering  with  that 
older  organization.  But  there  were  many 
other  things  that  the  League  could  do.  It 
could  provide  decent  entertainment  and 
sociability  for  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors 
at  their  land  bases  and  in  the  cantonments. 
The  entertainments  which  already  have 
been  organized  and  which  are  given  each 
Saturday  evening  at  the  League’s  New 
York  headquarters,  to  the  sailors  who  are 
stationed  there,  are  in  no  small  way  a  drill 
for  the  larger  affairs  which  it  hopes  to  or¬ 
ganize  when  the  big  army  cantonments  are 
finished.  Ice-cream  and  cake  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  the  sailors,  cigars  and  cigarets 
too — best  of  all  a  smile,  a  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  a  real  friendly  welcome — these  are  the 
things  that  count. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
army  cook.  Why  should  big  husky  boys 
who  can  shoulder  a  gun  and  upon  proper 
occasion  make  good  use  of  it,  spend  their 
time  concocting  beef  stew  or  stodgily  knead¬ 
ing  biscuits?  The  League  is  advertising 
for  army  cooks — proficient  cooks,  real 
cooks,  if  you  please,  who  can  give  the  boys 
at  the  front  something  that  is  at  least  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  the  cooking  at  the  home  table. 

The  Woman  at  Home 

This  big  new  woman’s  organization  takes 
cognizance,  too,  of  the  woman  who  can 
not  desert  her  home  cares  and  give  her  whole 
time  to  war  work.  It  recognizes  the  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  the  knitter;  perhaps  it  has  seen 
her  as  I  have  seen  her,  keeping  at  her  knit¬ 
ting  in  the  quiet  New  England  churches  on 
a  Sabbath  morning,  while  the  pastor  drones 
his  sermon.  It  correlates  her  work  and  it 
reaches  out  for  the  home  cook — the  woman 
whose  preserves  or  whose  pies  have  more 
than  merely  local  reputation.  Perhaps  she 
can  put  up  preserves  or  bake  some  pies  for 
the  boys  at  the  front.  If  she  can  not  afford 
to  supply  the  raw  materials  they  will  Ije 
furnished  her,  even  to  the  fuel  for  her  oven. 

I  The  war  program  of  the  League  is  exten- 

I  sive.  It  seeks  to  turn  the  jK)wer  of  its 
!  rapidly  growing  memljership  into  distinct 

I  national  assistance.  When  a  woman — 

j  anxious  to  do  her  bit — applies  for  enrol- 
I  ment,  she  is  carefully  examined,  not  only 
as  to  her  desires  but  as  to  her  actual  capa¬ 


bilities.  If  she  is  willing  to  give  a  generous 
measure  of  her  time  to  the  work,  she 
promptly  is  allotted  to  something  definite. 
Perhaps  she  has  been  accustomed  to  driving 
a  car.  Good!  Immediately  she  finds  her¬ 
self  enrolled  in  the  motor  division.  And,  in 
case  her  proficiency  is  not  apace  with  her 
enthusiasm,  she  is  sent  to  one  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  automobile  schools  where,  at  a  re¬ 
duced  rate,  she  is  trained  not  only  to  drive 
a  motor-car  but  to  clean  and  to  otherwise 
maintain  it.  And  she  is  fitted  with  a  neat 
khaki  uniform. 

Umforms  ?  Certainly! 

H,  NO,  the  National  League  for  Wo¬ 
man’s  Service  does  not  scorn  uniforms. 
On  the  contrary,  it  recognizes  their  subtle 
power.  It  knows  that  the  trig  coat  and 
short  skirt,  the  military  boots  and  puttees, 
even  the  small  round  officers’  cap  are  apt  to 
bring  an  enthusiasm  in  the  heart  of  their 
wearer  that  can  be  translated  into  actual 
endeavor.  A  woman  responds  to  costume 
— at  least  so  I  am  told — and - 

Amateurish !  you  interrupt,  with  all  the 
fine  scorn  you  can  command. 

Amateurish?  Well,  your  father  was  an 
amateur — perhaps  it  was  you,  yourself,  who 
wore  a  dirdiy  little  cape  and  a  still  dinkier 
cap  when  you  saved  the  country  by  carrying 
a  torch  and  marching  with  your  club  in  the 
Blaine  campaign,  back  there  in  the  early 
eighties.  But  how  your  heart  burned!  And 
the  fervor  of  your  very  soul  found  echo  in 
the  rhythmic  tread  of  many  feet. 

“They  are  amateurs  perhaps,”  said  Mrs. 
J.  Rogers  Bacon — one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Woman’s  League,  as  we  stood  in  the 
bay-window  of  the  headquarters  building 
in  Madison  Avenue  and  watched  three 
of  the  khaki-clad  young  women  jump 
into  their  motor-cars  to  carry  some  army 
officers  upon  their  work  about  the  city 
— a  duty  which  they  have  been  remarka¬ 
bly  successful  in  performing.  “They  are 
amateurs,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  they 
are  not  dilettantes.  Between  these  two 
there  is  a  vast  difference*  For  who  can 
recognize  the  strength  of  the  spiritual  force 
that  rests  in  the  soul  of  the  amateur  who  is 
ready  to  learn  and  ready  to  serv’e?” 

In  those  few  words  the  League  officer  had 
given  a  great  thought.  For  these  were  the 
women  who  were  amateurs;  who  were  stick¬ 
ing  it  out.  In  the  hottest  three  days  that 
New  York  had  known  in  its  entire  history 


they  were  steadily  at 
the  job.  Others  had 
enlisted,  had  showm 
enthusiasm  at  the  be¬ 
ginning;  but  with  the 
coming  of  the  summer 
season  the  old-time 
vacation  habit  was  a 
thing  not  to  be  ignored. 
The  new  duties  were 
no  longer  new;  work 
had  lost  the  flavor  of 
novelty.  And  these 
slipped  out.  Forever 
they  are  to  be  classed 
as  dilettantes. 

But  there  were  oth¬ 
ers  to  replace  them — 
far  more  who  forgot 
the  w’arm-weather  va¬ 
cations,  the  joys  of  the 
open  country,  and 
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kept  hard  at  work.  It  was  sometimes 
monotonous.  But  even  in  the  dullest, 
hottest  moments  it  was  glorified  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  was  service  —  the 
volunteer  application  of  a  principle  that 
is  being  enforced  u|x)n  the  younger 
male  population  of  the  land  and  which 
should  be  the  privilege  of  eveiy  .Ameri¬ 
can,  man  or  woman,  beyond  the  years 
of  childhood.  These  were  the  amateurs. 
.And  if  it  has  pleased  a  single  one  of 
them  to  don  khaki,  or  put  an  insignia 
upon  the  sleeve,  what  mere  man  is  priv¬ 
ileged  to  deny  such  a  pleasure? 

To  take  these  workers — the  amateurs 
that  are  filled  with  the  spirit  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  youth,  and  the  more  experi¬ 
enced  workers  whose  enthusiasm  is 
hardly  less  because  it  is  older  and  deep¬ 
er  seated — and  correlate  their  endeavors, 
was  not  the  least  of  the  problems  of 
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the  League.  It  recognized  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  the  most  brilliant  worker, 
the  most  indefatigable  worker,  working 
alone,  can  accomplish  relatively  but  little. 
Team-work  counts.  And  team-work,  in 
the  understanding  of  the  League,  is  wear¬ 
ing  2^  pull  collar  which  does  not  chafe  the 
other  fellow.  So  it  was  to  study  team¬ 
work  that  Miss  Grace  Parker,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commandant  of  the  League,  was  sent 
to  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  to  study  the  women’s  work  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  England 
was  chosen  rather  than  France  or  any  of  the 
other  nations  at  war,  because  it  was  thought 
that  conditions  there  most  closely  approxi¬ 
mated  the  conditions  that  would  arise  here. 

Learning  from  England 

MISS  PARKER’S  chief  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  new  League  on  her  return 
was  based  upon  the  great  handicap  under 
which  she  found  women  working  in  England. 
The  difficulties  that  she  had  exp)ected  to  find 
there  did  not  exist.  Those  sacred  barriers 
of  English  tradition,  that  had  rendered  that 
land  far  slower  than  ours  to  admit  women 


Labor,  both  down  at  Washington.  Which 
last  brings  us  considerably  nearer  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  Petticoats  is  getting  the  man’s 
job — and  is  preparing  to  hold  fast  to  it. 

For  the  Dejjartment  of  Labor  is  the  of¬ 
ficial  representative  of  the  working  man 
and  woman  at  the  national  capital.  Al¬ 
ready  it  is  being  forced  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  tremendous  pressing  forward  of 
women  ^  from  the  third  or  leisure  line  of  the 
nation’s  human  p)ower  to  the  second  or 
industrial  line.  And  in  order  that  it  may 
take  a  cognizance  that  is  bom  of  under¬ 
standing,  the  National  League  for  Wo¬ 
man’s  Service  has  stationed  Miss  Marie 
Obernauer  as  its  representative  at  Wash¬ 
ington  to  work  in  direct  cooperation  with 
the  Labor  Department.  It  is  a  job  that 
calls  for  both  tact  and  discernment,  and  ap¬ 
parently  Miss  Obernauer  possesses  both 
in  good  measure. 

For  when  a  contract  for  munitions  is 
awarded  by  either  the  War  or  the  Navy 
Department,  the  Dep>artment  of  Labor  is 
promptly  advised,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
of  actual  help  and  protection  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  as  well  as  to  the  men  and  women 


generously  to  many  trades  and  professions,  in  his  employ.  In  this  crisis  it  offers  its 
had  been  broken  down.  But  the  real  hand-  services  toward  the  recruiting  of  extra  labor 
icap  was  in  the  utter  lack  of  any  registration  to  meet  munitions  contracts.  And  the  task 


of  the  women  and  the  woman-power  of 
England.  Such  a  registration  has  now  been 
made,  but,  for  more  than  two  years, 
England-at-war  dragged  along  without  it. 

It  was  because  of  Miss  Parker’s  study  of 
the  situation,  because  of  her  reconunenda- 
tions  based  upon  her  study,  that 
the  fundamental  policy  of  the  new  . 

Woman’s  League  in  America  was  I 

made  correlation — which,  of  course,  * 

is  only  another  way  of  calling  team-  . 

work.  Not  only  would  the  new 
League  seek  to  register  and  direct, 
by  suggestion  at 
wo- 

men  desired 


that  falls  to  the  Woman’s  League  through 
its  Washington  representative  is  that  of 
finding,  of  selecting,  and  of  protecting  the 
women  who  to-day  form  so  large  a  pwirt  of 
this  labor.  It  will  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
housing  problems  in  the  town  in  which  the 
munitions  plant  is  situated.  In 
this  it  often  calls  into  conference 
the  aid  of  the  local  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
^  y  or  the  Jewish  Council  of  Women. 

It  may  find  in  that  town  many 
women,  married  and  settled  in 
their  homes,  who  were  formerly 
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operatives  in  the 
plant  which  has 
the  munitions  con¬ 
tract.  These  will 
be  sought  out, 
and,  if  they  have 
very  small  depen¬ 
dent  children,  ar¬ 
rangements  will  be 
made  for  caring  for 
these  in  the  near¬ 
est  day-nurser>-. 

Sometimes  the 
League  goes  as  far 
as  helping  the 
manufacturer  ad¬ 
vertise  for  woman 
labor.  It  found  a 
man  in  the  Frank- 
ford  section  of  ' 

Philadelphia  al¬ 
most  desperate. 

He  had  been  given 
a  huge  contract 
and  bid  fair  to  fail 
in  it — for  lack  of 
help.  He  had  in¬ 
serted  “want  ad” 
after  “want  ad” 

—  without  any 
real  siuccess.  Miss 
Obernauer  help>ed 
him  prepare  a  full- 
page  patriotic 
appeal  for  help — 
for  women  to  serve 
their  countr>'  by 
coming  to  his  fac¬ 
tory  and  working  , 

— goorl  hours  and  fair  pay — and  his  employ¬ 
ment  list  was  filled  forthwith. 

Here  is  a  real  opportunity  for  the  League 
— to  my  merely  masculine,  mind  porhaps 
the  largest  opportunity  for  it — to  serve. 
A  single  instance  will  illustrate: 

A  certain  manufacturer,  upon  receiving  a 
considerable  contract  for  munitions  from 
the  Government,  found  that  he  would  need 
a  large  number  of  women  operatives.  He 
appealed  to  the  League  through  Miss  Ober¬ 
nauer  for  help  in  recruiting  these  women. 
It  made  a  prompt  examination  of  the  condi¬ 
tions,  then  asked  the  manufacturer  what 
wages  he  proposed  to  p)ay.  He  stammered 
and  evadH  a  bit  and  finally  said: 

“Six  dollars  and  a  half  a  week.” 

The  League  made  further  examination. 


A  MERE  MOTOR-TRUCX  IS  NOTHING  FOR 
A  BUSH- TERMINAL  GIRL  TO  MANAGE. 

It  found  that,  under  war-time  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  town  in  which  the 
munitions  plant  was  located,  it 
would  cost  a  woman  $9.89  a  week 
to  live. 

“You  will  have  to  make  your 
minimum  wage  ten  dollars,”  it  ruled, 
and  in  that  ruling  it  was  suppiorted  by  the 
Federal  Department  of  Labor.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  demurred,  then  accepted  with  good 
grace — fn  fact,  to-day  he  is  p>aying  eleven 
dollars  as  his  minimum  weekly  wage. 

That  is  a  minimum  for  both  men  and 
women,  for  the  League  makes  as  firm  an<l 
as  consistent  a  stand  for  equal  pay  as  its 
elder  sister  makes  for  equal  suffrage.  In 
this  thing  it  is  as  adamant.  When  first  it 
learned  that  women  were  coming  to  men’s 
jobs  in  the  railroads,  it  wrote  to  the  larger 
Eastern  lines  which  were  beginning  to  in¬ 
troduce  them  and  askerl  them  fairly  and 
frankly  if  they  were  being  substituted  for 
men  merely  as  a  war  measure  or  partly  as 
a  steady  campaign  of  economy  in  operation 
begun  long  before  the  war.  To  this  the 
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Eastern  roads — the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Erie — replied  that 
they  were  paying  the  women  exactly  the 
same  wage  as  would  be  given  to  a  man  be¬ 
ginning  the  same  task.  Which  is  both 
consistent  and  fair. 


The  Unorganized  IVor^ers 


Enough  now  for  the  League.  Despite 
the  many  disadvantages  under  which  all 
brand-new  organizations  work,  it  is  doing 
remarkably  well.  So  are  some  of  its  sister 
organizations,  notably  the  National  Ameri¬ 
can  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  which  has 
not  only  loaned  Dr.  Shaw,  its  honorary  pres¬ 
ident,  but  also  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
its  active  president,  to  the  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense.  We  must  overlook  these 
merely  for  lack  of  space;  ignore  in  this 
article  the  endeavors  of  many  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  local  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  to  make  women  of  genuine  serxdce 
in  the  great  national  plans  of  economy  and 
efficiency. 

How  about  the  woman  to  whom  all  these 
organizations  are  as  yet  but  mere  names, 
if,  indeed,  she  has  ever  heard  of  them  at  all? 
How  about  the  woman  who  dons  her  new 
uniform  of  blue  blouse  and  overalls  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  gulps  her  coffee 
hastily  so  she  can  be  at  the  factory  gates 
before  the  seven  o’clock  whistle?  It  is 
this  woman  who  is  getting  the  man’s  job. 
She  never  worked  in  a  factory  before.  She 
has  refused  the  nerve-tiring,  eye-wearing 
drudgery  of  a  loom,  a  binder  or  a  sewing- 
machine.  But  to  work  in  a  real  shop — in 
a  man’s  sort  of  shop  if  you  please — cleaning 
and  wiping  machines,  sorting  scrap,  or, 
joy  of  joys,  working  with  a  lathe  or  a  gear- 
shaper  or  a  thread-miller  in  light  metals. 
Light  metals,  did  I  say? 

Upon  my  desk  there  rests  this  moment  an 
advertisement  clipped  from  the  Toronto 
Globe  of  a  few  days  ago.  It  reads: 


WANTED  —  Five  strong  women,  age  .‘JO,  for 
heavy  work.  Must  weigh  1(‘»4  lbs.  .Apply 

Toronto  Engine<;ring  Company. 

It  is  to  Canada  we  must  go  if  we  are  to 
see  our  way  pointed  clearly  to  us.  For  if 
conditions  in  England  are  nearer  those  of 
the  United  States  than  those  in  France, 
it  is  also  true  that  they  are  far  closer  to  us 
in  Canada  than  in  Great  Britain.  For  at 
the  patriotic  call  of  the  Imperial  Munitions 
Board  of  the  Dominion,  fifteen  thousand 
women — almost  all  of  them  without  previous 


industrial  experience — mobilized  to  assist 
in  the  making  of  ammunition.  They  work 
in  shrapnel  and  in  fuse-making  and  upon 
every'  sort  of  shell  except  the  “9-2.”  In  the 
United  States  many  of  these  women  would 
be  sewing  for  the  Red  Cross  or  f)erhaps 
organizing  little  entertainments  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  for  its  maintenance.  Canada, 
with  her  careful  following  of  English  fads 
and  traditions,  has  sent  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  the  most  representative 
of  her  women  into  her  munitions  factories. 

“The  only  difference  is  this,”  explained 
a  Montreal  woman  just  the  other  day. 
“Overseas  a  lady  and  her  maid  may  work 
side  by  side  all  day  as  pals,  filling  shells 
in  the  factory;  but  when  they  are  home  in 
the  evening,  they  are  lady  and  maid  once 
more.  For  two  weeks  my  Mar\’  has  been 
working  in  the  same  room  with  me  down 
at  the  factory.  And  to-night  she  came  to 
me  and  showed  me  her  piece-work  card. 
She  actually  had  the  impudence  to  boast  to 
me  that  she  knew  more  about  a  loading 
machine  than  I.” 

"We  Just  Love  Machinery" 

The  Yankee  girl  has  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  her  Canadian  sister  and  has  taken 
service  in  the  machine  shop.  And  there  are 
many  cases  already  w'here  she  had  shown 
her  aptitude  so  clearly  for  this  work  that 
when  Brother  comes  home  and  puts  dow'n 
the  sword  for  the  monkey-wrench — ^which 
is  a  new  version  of  the  old  proverb — he 
may  have  to  steam  up  quite  a  bit  to  get 
his  job  away  from  Sister.  Sister  sometimes 
has  a  mechanical  turn,  too,  and  likes  machine- 
shop  work.  Down  at  the  big  Bush  Terminal 
in  South  BrookK'n  they  have  been  train¬ 
ing  Sister  in  a  number  of  things — running 
motor  trucks  and  big  electric  switching  loco¬ 
motives,  handling  steam-winches  and  cranes, 
as  well  as  in  a  hundred  and  one  less  dramatic 
jobs  in  the  great  hives  of  v’aried  manufac¬ 
tories  which  are  housed  in  that  motlern  in¬ 
dustrial  city. 

Seriously,  it  is  not  to  be  e.xpected  that 
women  will  permanently  replace  men  in 
many  machine-shops  after  peace  is  declare<l 
and  the  nation  returns  to  normal  industrial 
conditions  once  again.  .\nd  even  before 
that  time  a  logical  solution  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  question  will  demand  that  where  men 
are  us^  industrially,  they  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  used  in  jobs  which  are  funda¬ 
mentally  unsuited  to  women. 
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On  the  island 
of  Manhattan, 
men  sit  all  day 
and  all  night  in 
the  ticket  wick¬ 
ets  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  ele¬ 
vated  and  the 
subway  lines. 

It  is  a  dull  and 
droning  job,  lit¬ 
tle  suited  for 
men  save  for  the 
depleted  powers 
of  the  crippled 
or  aged.  In 
Boston,  in 
Brooklyn,  in 
Philadelphia, 
and  in  Chicago 
theelevaterl  and 
subway  stations 
have  women 
ticket-sellers. 

The  trunk-line 
railroads  have, 
as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  intimat- 

erl,  made  great  a  canning  unit— to  wi 
headway  since  a  gas  mask  n 

our  entrance  into  the  war,  in  substituting 
women  for  men,  not  only  in  their  shops,  not 
only  in  their  offices  and  accounting  depart¬ 
ment,  but  also  as  gate-tenders  at  highway 
crossings  in  the  open  country.  Some  of 
these  very  lines  have  been  conservative  in 
the  past,  to  put  it  mildly,  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  even  for  office  work.  But 
these  are  the  very  roads  which  have  given 
most  generously  of  their  man-power,  not 
only  to  our  fighting  regiments,  but  also  to 
the  engineer  regiments  chosen  to  go  over  to 
France  and  rebuild  and  operate  her  worn 
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and  wrecked  rail¬ 
ways.  These 
things  and  the 
fact  that  to-day 
!*j  they  are  called 
upon  to  transport 
a  traffic  far  heav¬ 
ier  than  any  ever 
before  offered 
them,  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  woman- 
p>ower  for  man¬ 
power  in  their 
t|  ranks  almost  im¬ 
perative. 

Yet  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  been 
loath  to  substi¬ 
tute  women  for 
men  in  some  of 
their  most  logical 
opportunities.  I 
rememlier  coming 
out  of  Cincinnati 
a  year  or  two  ago 
on  a  train  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Ham- 

H  NO  MAN  CAN  OBJECT.  iUon  &  Davton 
[LUNG  AMMONIA  BOTTLES.  Railroad  in  a 

small  cafe  dining-car  which  was  “manned,” 
and  most  adequately,  by  very  able  and 
obliging  young  women.  The  New  York 
Central  lines  have  also  women-operaterl 
dining-cars  on  some  of  their  less  crowded 
routes  across  Ohio.  But  few  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  particularly  in  the  East,  have  seen 
the  opportunity  for  using  women  in  their 
city  ticket  offices — despite  the  fact  that 
a  large  jiart  of  the  patrons  who  crowd 
against  their  counters — particularly  in  va¬ 
cation  seasons — are  women.  The  Union 
Pacific  system  put  in  Portland,  Oregon,  has 
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been  employing  a  woman  passenger  agent  of  a  railroad  and  of  another  who  is  the 

Avis'TobdeH  ^  h  genius  of  one  of  the 

A\is  Lobdell,  and  she  has  qualified  al-  very  largest  department  stores  in  the  citv 


ready  as  a  real  traffic-getter  for  her  road. 

How  I  wish  that  I  might  make  a  list  of 
the  women  who  have  been  and  who  are  still 
making  good  in  these  specialized  jobs!  It 
would  include  not  only  doctors,  dentists, 
lawyers,  oculists,  advertising  experts,  il¬ 
lustrators,  but  it  would  pause  to  tell  how 
this  young  woman  down  in  Memphis,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  is  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  experts 
upon  the  cotton-seed  market;  how  another 
buys  for  and  manages  the  finest  private 
library  in  the  L’nited  States,  if  not  indeed 
in  the  entire  world.  I  should  like  to  tell  of 
the  remarkable  success  that  women  have 
met  in  the  banking  business  in  recent  years, 
not  only  in  the  entire  management  of  some 
prosperous  country  banks,  but  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  whole  departments  of  the  great 
banks  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  tell  of  one  woman  who  is  president 


of  Chicago.  Petticoats  does  not  hesitate 
at  the  big  job.  And  when  she  takes  it 
she  generally  manages  to  get  awav  with  it 
— very  well  indeed. 

We  have  drifted  away  from  our  point  as 
to  the  man-power.  In  New  York  we  still  see 
men  behind  the  counters  of  the  stores  as 
well  as  the  railroad  ticket  offices  up  and 
down  Broadway.  Out  in  the  West  a  de¬ 
partment  store  has  announced  that  it  will 
substitute  women  for  the  men  floor-walkers, 
so  long  an  institution  of  the  big  retail  shop. 
As  yet  no  New  York  store  has  dared  to 
announce  so  radical  a  change.  New  ^’ork 
is  rather  conservative  at  heart— it  probably 
would  be  shocked  to  hear  that  at  least  two 
hundred  passenger  elevators  within  its  limit- 
are  now  being  operated  by  women. 

^  Men  butlers  are  now  unobtainable  in 
New  \  ork  at  any  price — and  so,  thank 
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God!  are  footmen.  Women  butlers  are 
being  engaged  and  these  make  a  careful 
stipulation  that  their  duties  shall  not  be 
outside  of  the  dining-room:  in  fact,  that 
they  shall  not  exceed  those  of  the  disappear¬ 
ing  genus  male  in  the  same  job.  There  are 
probably  from  fifty  thousand  to  si.xty  thou¬ 
sand  men  chauffeurs  in  the  New  York  met¬ 
ropolitan  district  alone — most  of  them  of 
the  age  and  ability  to  make  several  big 
fighting  regiments.  The  most  noticeable 
thing  I  saw  on  a  recent  trip  to  Montreal  was 
many  cars,  but  practically  no  chauffeurs. 
Most  of  the  cars  seemed  to  be  driven  by 
their  owners,  a  great  part  of  them  by 
women. 

But  it  is  in  the  West  that  the  earliest  and 
apparently  the  largest  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  substitution  of  women  for  men’s 
jobs.  Women  have  been  appearing  behind 
the  clerk’s  desks  in  hotels  in  Spokane  and 
in  Buffalo  and  doing  very  well  there.  They 
began  some  time  since  to  appear  as  bell¬ 
hops  and  as  pages.  One  of  the  largest 
hotels  in  Milwaukee  recently  discharged  not 
only  its  male  dining-room  crew,  but  the 
equally  quarrelsome  and  dirty  lot  in  its 
kitchen.  It  replaced  its  chef  by  a  cateress 
— a  woman  of  distinct  local  reputation.  So 
that  to-day,  instead  of  serv'ing  a  lot  of  poorly 
cooked  dishes,  made  up  on  European  models, 
it  is  able  to  give  genuine  American  cooking 
— and  a  great  deal  of  cleanliness  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  boot. 

After  the  War? 

NE  thing  more— and  a  most  important 
thing:  For  the  woman,  the  problem  of 
getting  the  job  has  been  settled — for  the  time 
l)eing,  at  least.  The  full  opportunity,  after 
many  years  of  waiting,  is  at  hand.  But 
opportunity  is  not  all.  W’ith  opportunity 
goes  responsibility.  The  job,  once  secured, 
must  be  held.  Some  of  them  obviously  are 
to  be  women’s  work  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  only.  But  the  others!  When  Johnny 
comes  marching  home  he  is  going  to  demand 
his  old  job  back  again,  .^nd  Petticoats,  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  taste  of  a  real  man’s  job  and  its 
earning  powers,  may  be  loath  to  relinquish 
it.  The  final  decision,  in  pretty  nearly  ever>- 
case,  must  come  on  naerit.  If  Petticoats 
proves  that  she  can  handle  the  job  more 
deftly,  more  faithfully,  more  accurately 
than  her  male  predeces.sor  handled  it, 
Johnny  can  whistle  through  his  fingers  and 
get  some  other  job. 


But  Petticoats  can  not  afford  to  forget 
her  responsibility.  One  of  the  largest  of 
the  new  employers  of  wcmen  in  the  city  of 
New  York  is  the  great  and  remarkably  pro¬ 
gressive  National  City  Bank.  That  bank 
has  lost  more  than  a  hundred  of  its  men 
clerks  as  assistance  to  the  army  and  the  navy 
— either  by  volunteer  or  draft  enrolment.  1 1 
has  sought  women  to  replace  them,  and  it 
has  sought  the  right  sort  of  women  by  the 
ver>’  simple  process  of  offering  them,  a  little 
more  p>ay  than  they  could  get  for  similar 
work  in  other  places  of  employment.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  in  a  position  to  discriminate,  to 
pick  and  choose.  And  it  does  discriminate. 
It  has  physical  and  technical  tests  for  ap¬ 
plicants.  And  out  of  more  than  one  thou¬ 
sand  applicants  for  places  in  the  Iwink  in  the 
six  early  weeks  of  summer,  it  was  barely  able 
to  choose  the  women  to  fill  the  war  vacan¬ 
cies.  In  other  words  but  between  ten  and 
eleven  pier  cent,  of  the  applicants  were  gocd 
enough  even  for  admittance  to  the  banking 
house.  And  to  rise  above  the  lowest  classes 
of  employment  stern  comp)etitive  tests  were 
instituted. 

The  strongest  barrier  in  the  employer’s 
mind  against  the  hiring  of  women,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  displace  men,  is  the  feeling 
that  Petticoats  may  be  using  the  job  as 
a  sort  of  convenient  bridge  between  school¬ 
days  and  marriage.  Not  that  he  feels 
or  I  feel  that  the  greatest  inherent  and 
natural  right  of  woman  is  marriage. 
There  are  bridge  jobs  of  that  sort — op)en 
and  yearning  for  the  girl  who  would  practise 
economy  and  indepiendence  and  accumulate 
towarel  her  own  little  dowry. 

But  there  are  other  jobs  that  require  per¬ 
manence.  The  training  requires  both  time 
and  money  on  the  part  of  the  employer. 
And  these  are  the  jobs  which  Petticoats  has 
no  right  to  accept  unless  she  can  and  will  stick 
by  them.  It  is  not  alone  the  question  of 
fundamental  honesty  which  is  involved.  It 
is  the  repjutation  for  business  honesty  on  the 
fiart  of  her  sex.  .\nd  the  more  firmly  and  the 
more  widely  such  a  good  reputation  l)ecomes 
spread,  the  more  woman  will  come  into  her 
own,  not  in  the  present  accepted  trades  and 
professions  which  she  now  opiens,  or  in  some 
instances  controls,  but  in  other  trades  and 
professions — trades  and  professions  where 
initiative  and  creative  ability,  as  well  or 
better  than  drudging  hard  work — are  repiaid 
by  goo<i  wages,  the  best  working  condi¬ 
tions — and  still  larger  opipwrtunity. 


THE  NIGHTINGALES 
OF  FLANDERS 


BY  GRACE  HAZARD  CONKLING 
Le  rossignol  n'est  pas  mobilise  " — .4  French  Soldier 

The  nightingales  of  Flanders, 

They  have  not  gone  to  war; 

A  soldier  heard  them  singing 
Where  they  had  sung  before. 

The  earth  w’as  torn  and  quaking, 

The  sky  about  to  fall; 

The  nightingales  of  Flanders. 

They  minded  not  at  all. 

At  intervals  he  heard  them 
Between  the  guns,  he  said. 

Making  a  thrilling  music 
Above  the  listening  dead. 

Of  woodland  and  of  orchard 
And  roadside  tree  bereft. 

The  nightingales  of  Flanders 
W'ere  singing,  ^‘France  is  left!'' 


XUM 


WITH  his  arm  loaded  with  fire¬ 
wood,  Duncan  Muir  paused  to 
scan  the  irregular  skyline  along 
which  ragged  low-hung  clouds 
scudded  before  the  rising  wind,  to  lose 
themselves  in  the  ghostly  gloom  of  the  snow 
mountains. 

Suddenly  he  crouched — listening,  glanced 
swiftly  up  and  down  the  narrow  gorge, 
and  with  a  sharp,  ner\’ous  laugh,  pushed 
open  the  door  of  a  windowless  hovel — half 
cabin,  half  iglot>,  that  nestled  against  the 
wall  of  a  deep  niche  in  the  ice-locked 
Heywood  Range.  Tossing  the  wood  behind 
the  stove,  he  closed  the  door,  and  with  a 
splint  ignitetl  the  twist^  moss  wick  that 
protruded  from  the  surface  of  a  pan  of 
rancid  grease. 

The  lamp  sputtered  and  smoked  and 
st;>nk  and  threw  off  a  sullen  sooty  glare 
that  lighted  dimly  the  rough  interior  of 
the  room.  Lifting  from  the  floor  a  black¬ 
ened  and  lettered  pot  half  filled  with  snow 
water  in  which  soggv’  tea-grounds  steeped, 
he  set  it  upon  the  little  sheet-iron  stove, 
and  threw  himself  ujwn  the  rude  pole  bunk, 
that  ser\'ed  also  as  a  table  and  a  chair. 
Reaching  down  he  tugged  at  the  ear  of  an 
ill-visag^  malamute  that  growled  savagely 
even  as  his  tail  thumped  the  floor. 


“It’s  hell,  isn’t  it,  old  fellow?’’  muttered 
the  man,  “when  the  long  nights  come?  It's 
bad  enough  in  the  summer-time,  but  in 
winter — with  the  long,  long  dark  and  the 
wind  and  the  snow  and  the  lights  of  the 
crazy  aurora.  It’s  hell!" 

He  rose  abruptly,  as  one  whose  brain 
drives  by  quick  explosions,  tossed  a  pinch 
of  tea  into  the  pot  and  slashed  a  caribou 
steak  from  a  chunk  that  thawed  beside  the 
stove.  The  malamute  raised  himself  slowly 
to  his  feet,  stretched  with  a  prodigious  yawn, 
and  eyed  the  meat  with  quivering  nostiils. 

“Do  you  realize.  Frontier,  that  it’s  almost 
two  years  since  I’ve  laid  eyes  on  a  white 
man?’’ 

He  tossed  some  meat  to  the  dog  and 
smiled  at  the  ferocious  snarl  that  accom- 
p>anie<l  the  click  with  which  the  white  fangs 
met  the  chunk  in  mid-air.  In  silence  the 
man  ate  his  steak,  gulped  his  bitter  black 
tea,  and  wiped  the  grease  from  his  fingers 
ujx)n  the  coarse  hair  that  bristled  along  the 
malamute ’s  spine.  The  great  dt)g  wagged 
his  brush-like  tail  and  growled  throatily. 

“Yes,  nearly  two  years.  Frontier,  and  in 
all  the  world  we’ve  got  only  each  other.’’ 
A  note  of  bitterness  crept  into  the  voice 
that  blenderl  with  the  low-rumbled  growl 
of  the  dog.  “We’re  renegades — both,  from 
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our  kind.  You’re  only  half -wild  now. 
You’ll  let  me  handle  you  and  you’ve  learned 
to  wag  your  tail,  and  I — ”  The  man’s  eyes 
swept  the  sooty  interior  of  the  hovel.  “I 
guess  I’ve  met  you  half-way.  But  it  can’t 
go  on,  Frontier!  I’m  going  back — while  I 
can.  Anything  is  better  than  this.  Some¬ 
times  I  can  see — ”  He  arose  to  his  feet  with 
nervous  jerk  and  took  a  turn  about  the 
cramped  quarters  of  the  little  room.  “It’s 
always  like  this  w'hen  the  sun  is  gone  and 
the  damned  dead  land  stretches  white  into 
now'here.  When  the  peaks  blaze  red  and 
blue  and  green,  and  the  only  sounds  are  the 
snap  and  hiss  of  the  aurora  and  the  moan¬ 
ing  of  the  wind  and  the  thin  yapping  of  a 
fox  in  the  far  hills.  Those  are  the  real 
sounds.  But  between — come  the  whisper¬ 
ing  voices.  Last  winter  they  came — and 
now  again.  Listen!”  The  man  threw  him¬ 
self  against  the  door,  pressing  his  ear  to  the 
wood,  then,  with  a  harsh  laugh,  turned  to  the 
dog.  “They  aren’t  real,”  he  exclaimed 
fiercely,  “the  voices!  It’s — it’s  the  North! 
Listen,  Frontier:  it’s  good  for  us  to  talk 
about  things  that  are  real — about  fire  and 
snow  and  bunks  and  things.  If  we  only  had 
something  to  read.  Do  you  know  the 
world’s  advanced  two  years  and  we’ve 
stayed  still?  It’s  like  being  in  prison.  But 
no!  Nol  We’re  not  in  prison!  We’re  free! 
But — Good  God,  Frontier!  Do  you  know 
the  price?  I  do.  It’s — it’s  here,”  he  tapped 
his  forehead  with  a  sooty  forefinger,  “an¬ 
other  year — another  month — maybe  an¬ 
other  day — I  don’t  know.  But  we  won’t 
f)ay  the  price.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to 
figure  things  out.  Frontier,  but — we^re  going 
back." 

The  voicing  of  the  determination  seemed 
to  spur  the  man  to  action.  By  the  light  of 
his  flaring  grease  lamp  he  assembled  his 
meager  outfit.  “Not  much  of  a  lay-out  to 
face  a  twelve-hundred-mile  trail  with,  is  it, 
P'rontier?” 

The  half-closetl  eyes  of  the  tawny  mala- 
mute  widened  and  he  sniffed  suspiciously. 
There  was  a  new'  note  in  the  voice  he  had 
listened  to  daily — ever  since  chance  had 
thrown  vagabond  dog  and  vagalwnd  man 
together — in  the  far  land  of  snow. 

.\s  he  talked,  Muir  loaded  his  squat, 
rudely  fashioned  sled  with  chunks  of  frozen 
caribou  meat,  which  he  held  in  place  with  a 
strip  of  ragged  tarpaulin.  “There!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  he  gave  a  finishing  tug  to  the 
hitch  that  bound  the  load.  “All  we’ve  got 


to  do  in  the  morning  is  to  eat  our  breakfast, 
throw  the  blankets  on  to  the  load,  and  hit 
the  trail!” 

At  noon  the  following  day,  which  was  not 
a  day  at  all  but  merely  a  gray  sp)ot  in  the 
long  northern  night,  Duncan  Muir  stood 
upon  the  last  ridge  of  the  bleak  Heywood 
Range  and  stared  out  over  the  barren 
grounds  to  the  southward,  where  the  sun 
that  lifted  scarce  the  height  of  its  diameter 
above  the  rim  of  the  dead  world  glowed  dull 
red  and  sullen  through  the  steel-gray  frozen 
air.  For  a  long  time  man  and  dog  stood 
gazing  into  the  south. 

Only  those  who  in  the  gloom  of' the  Arctic 
winter  have  faced  alone  the  untrod  wastes 
of  the  snow-barrens  can  know  the  utter  si¬ 
lence  of  the  solitudes.  And  only  those  can 
know  the  terrible,  oppressive  dread  that 
reaches  out  of  the  inexorable  cold  to  fix  its 
icy  fingers  upon  the  heart,  the  senseless 
fear  of  the  hissing  aurora,  and  the  name¬ 
less  terror  of  the  whispering  voices  in  the 
night-time.  And  when  a  man  has  felt  the 
icy  clutch  of  the  fingers,  and  the  foolish 
fear  of  the  aurora,  and  has  listened  to  the 
whispering  voices,  he  must  go  straightway 
out  of  the  North — if  he  would  remain  a  man. 

“Prince  Albert  lies  somewhere  down 
there,”  Muir  confided  to  the  dog,  “With  the 
grub  we’ve  got  we  can’t  afford  to  make  any 
mistakes,  so  we’ll  just  bear  to  the  westward 
and  hit  the  big  river.  “Reaching  down,  he 
slapp)ed  the  shoulder  of  the  great  dog,  who 
growled  and  wagged  his  tail.  “We  under¬ 
stand  each  other  thoroughly,  don’t  we.  Fron¬ 
tier?  You  bet!  We’re  good  pals  and  all 
that,  but  ’way  dowm  in  our  hearts  we  both 
of  us  know  that  when  the  last  mouthful  is 
div'ided  and  it  comes  to  the  big  show'-down 
you’ll  eat  me  or  I’ll  eat  you — and  there’ll 
be  no  hard  feelings,  either.  Come  on,  now, 
mush!” 

The  dog  headed  down  the  long  slop>e,  and 
the  man,  with  a  turn  of  the  tail  rope  about 
his  arm,  fell  in  behind  and  broke  the  descent 
of  the  sled.  Day  after  day  they  threaded 
the  barrens,  camping  now  in  a  chance 
thicket  of  stunted  scrub,  and  again  making 
a  fireless  camp  and  burrowing  together  from 
the  sweep  of  the  biting  w'ind  into  the  lee  of 
a  snow-drift.  On  the  fifth  day,  while  fol¬ 
lowing  a  river  that  connects  two  nameless 
lakes  in  the  half-explored  country  to  the 
northward  of  the  Great  Slave,  an  incident 
occurred  that  brought  the  moment  of  the 
“big  show-down”  perilously  near. 
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Muir  was  traveling  ahead  of  the  dog,  The  line  loojjed  about  his  shoulders  sna[)ped 

breaking  trail  and  pulling  at  the  end  of  a  taut  and  Muir  was  jerked  violently  to  the 

fifteen-foot  line,  when  with  a  muffled  splash,  snow.  .-Xs  the  sled. crashed  through,  the 
the  sled  crashed  through  thin  ice  and  dis-  dog  whirled,  flattened  himself,  and  braced 

appeared  in  the  black  waters  of  a  rapid,  against  the  pull  of  the  traces  which  threat¬ 

ened  momentarily  to  drag  him  into  the  wa¬ 
ter.  The  sled  had  been  swept  under  the 
ice  and  the  strain  of  resisting  the  push  of 
the  current  against  the  load  taxed  to  the 
utmost  the  combined  strength  of  man  and 


Sprawling  in  the  snow,  Muir  drew  his 
knife  and.  keeping  the  line  taut,  worked  his 
_  way  inch  b\-  inch  toward  the 

malamute.  He  reached  the  edge 
of  the  hole  as  the  o\  erflow  was 
turning  the  snow  on  the  surface 
of  the 

freez- 
ing  slush. 
.\n  instant 
later 

line  parted 
j V-  H  to  the  slash 

:  the 


THE  MAN  THREW  HIMSELF  AGAINST  THE  DOOR.  PRESSING  HIS  EAR  TO  THE  WOOD. 
THEN.  WITH  A  HARSH  LAUGH.  TURNED  TO  THE  DOG. 
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the  dog  and  man  leaped  to  their  feet  and 
stood  facing  each  other  on  the  snow, 

“Looks  like  we’re  kind  of  up  against  it, 
don’t  it,  Frontier?”  grinned  Muir  as  he 
gazed  thoughtfully  toward  the  black  hole 
into  which  had  disappeared,  past  all  thought 
of  reclamation,  his  grub,  blankets,  ax  and 
gun.  “We’re  not  all  in,  though.  I’m  wear¬ 
ing  five  or  six  pounds  of  meat  and  suet  in¬ 
side  my  shirt  to  keej)  it  thawed  out  for  a  fire¬ 
less  camp.  We  can’t  go  back.  W'e  haven’t 
got  five  days’  grub.  And  we  won’t  go  very 
far  ahead  unless  we  find  some  Injuns.  Any¬ 
how  we’ve  got  matches.  Let’s  mush!” 

For  three  days  the  two  pushed  south¬ 
ward.  The  five  or  six  poun^  of  meat  and 
suet  had  dwindled  to  a  scant  pound.  1  he 
pace  had  slowed  to  a  mile  an  hour.  The 
man’s  rackets  felt  like  weights  dragging 
him  down,  down  into  the  soft  whiteness  of 
the  snow\  The  first  night  he  had  slept  in 
fitful  snatches  beside  a  fire  in  the  shelter  of 
a  cut- bank.  The  second  night  he  had 
snatclied  his  sleep  sitting  up  and  then  only 
when  he  could  no  longer  force  himself  to 
stay  av/ake,  for  as  he  stoopied  to  kindle  his 
fire,  he  had  detected  a  wolfish  gleam  in  the 
green  eyes  of  the  malamute. 

The  third  day  the  dog  dropped  behind 
and  the  man  noted  that  the  wolfish  gleam 
had  given  place  to  a  steady  glare  that 
seemed  to  bore  into  his  back  as  he  pushed 
laboriously  onward.  At  noon  he  ^vided 
the  last  of  the  meat.  As  the  dog  devoured 
his  portion  in  a  single  gulp,  Muir  noticed 
that  he  neither  growled  nor  wagged  his  tail, 
but,  seating  himself  in  the  snow,  regarded 
him  with  a  sullen,  evil  glare.  The  strain  of 
the  sleepless  nights  and  the  forced  trail 
were  telling  heavily  in  the  sunken  eyes  and 
drawn  features  of  the  man  as  he  labored 
slowly  forward. 

Always  he  could  feel  the  stare  of  the 
green  glaring  eyes,  and  as  the  day  wore  on 
found  himself  whirling  suddenly  every  few 
steps  to  face  those  eyes.  But  always  the 
dog  kei)t  his  distance,  and  always  the  green 
eyes  gleamed  balefully. 

There  was  something  devilish,  sinister, 
in  the  shape  that  padded  lightly  upon  his 
trail.  It  seemed  to  the  man  at  times  that  he 
must  shriek  aloud  or  rush  upon  the  great 
brute  and  throttle  him  with  his  bare  hands. 

When  early  darkness  fell  he  plodded  on 
by  the  light  of  the  stars.  Vaguely  he  real¬ 
ized  that  his  course  was  wavering. 

.After  a  long  time  he  knew  that  he  was 


standing  upon  the  shore  of  a  little  lake  and 
staring  stupidly  toward  a  bright  square  of 
light  that  glowed  from  the  blackness  of  the 
scrub.  But  why  should  a  light  be  in  the 
scrub?  With  all  his  strength  the  man  drove 
his  brain  to  grasp  the  significance  of  that 
little  square  of  light.  It  seemed  very  far 
away  and  yet  very  near,  being  just  across 
the  mouth  of  a  narrow  bay. 

A  slight  sound  caused  him  to  turn.  The 
dog  was  almost  upon  him  and  with  an  inco¬ 
herent  cry  he  lashed  out  with  his  knife. 
The  malamute  leaped  back.  Once  more 
the  man’s  eyes  sought  the  square  of  light, 
and,  muttering  thickly,  he  lurched  onto  the 
narrow  bay  and  stumbled  toward  it  across 
the  snow-covered  ice. 

Duncan  MUIR  opened  Ws  eyes  and 
stared  about  him  in  bewilderment.  In 
vain  he  strove  to  realize  where  he  was. 
Surely  he  remembered  being  upon  the  trail. 
It  seemed  ages  he  had  been  on  the  trail — he 
and  Frontier.  And  something  was  follow¬ 
ing  them.  Something  with  eyes  that  blazed 
green  in  the  dark.  But  where  had  the  trail 
ended,  and  where  had  it  started,  and  why 
was  he  in  a  bunk?  Why,  to  be  sure,  he  was 
in  the  igloo;  but — ^his  eyes  rested  up)on  the 
window  through  which  gray  daylight  fil¬ 
tered  feebly.  Where  had  the  window  come 
from?  He  had  always  wanted  a  window, 
but  there  was  no  glass.  And  it  was  strange 
he  had  no  recollection  of  the  crucifix  there 
upon  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  bunk.  His 
head  felt  strangely  light  and  he  raised  a 
hand  to  his  eyes.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  required  an  effort  and  that  the  hand 
moved  clumsily  like  something  that  was  no 
part  of  himself. 

There  was  a  movement  beyond  the  stove 
and  he  turned  his  head  to  stare  into  the 
face  of  a  girl  who  was  coming  swiftly  toward 
him  across  the  room.  She  jmused  beside 
the  bunk  and  for  a  long  time  the  two  looked 
into  each  other’s  eyes.  The  man  tried  to 
speak,  but  words  would  not  come.  Then 
the  girl  bent  closer  and  her  lips  parted  in  a 
smile. 

“You  were  very  nearly — bushe<l.” 

The  man  scarcely  heard  the  w’ords  as 
his  eyes  devoured  greedily  everv’  detail  of 
the  face  that  looked  down  into  his.  The 
white  teeth  that  flashed  like  wet  pearls 
between  the  red  lif)s,  the  tan  of  the  cheeks, 
and  the  eyes  of  so  deep  a  blue  that  in 
their  deptha  flashed  shadows  of  blackness. 
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Then  he  found  himself  listening  to  the 
words  of  the  low,  rich  voice:  “But  you 
have  come  to  at  last,  and  you  are  not 
frozen.  Only  weakened  from  hunger  and 
the  trail-strain.” 

“But  how’  did  I  come  here?  And  where 
am  I?”  The  man  frowned  at  the  harsh 
sound  of  his  own  voice. 

“You  came  one  night  a  week  ago  and  fell 
against  our  door,  and  in  your  hand  was  a 
knife  and  behind  you  in  the  snow  stood  a 
great  dog.”  The  girl  paused  and  shuddered. 
“  VaiUi,  such  a  dog!  With  his  harness  straps 
dragging.  My  father  has  chained  him  to 
the  wood-pile.” 

“That’s  Frontier.”  The  man  smiled 
grimly.  “You  have  to  know  him  to  like 
him.  But,  tell  me,  who  are  you?  And  why 
are  you  living  in  this  wilderness?  Surely 
you  are  not  the  daughter  of  a  trapper.” 

The  girl  laughed:  “No,  my  father  is  not 
a  trapper.  I  am  Helene  Ravailliac.  My 
father  works  in  his  mine.  But  he  is  old  and 
should  not  work  so  hard,  for  sometimes  he 
is  sick.  It  is  in  here.”  She  placed  her  hand 
upon  her  heart.  “And  I  am  afraid.  I  want 
him  to  go  back  where  there  are  doctors. 
For  many  years  we  have  lived  here,  and  in 
all  that  time  we  have  seen  only  the  Indians 
who  bring  in  our  supplies.” 

“W'hat!”  cried  Muir.  “You  have  lived 
here  for  years  and  you  can  still  smile!”  The 
girl  regarded  him  with  a  puzzled  e.xpression. 
“The  monotony,”  he  explained,  “and  the 
long  nights  and  the  bitter  cold  and  the  si¬ 
lence  and — everything  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  frozen  North!” 

“You,  too,  have  been  long  away?”  she 
answered  simply.  “But  you  have  been 
alone.  With  us  it  is  different.  We  have 
each  other,  and  books  and  cards  and  check¬ 
ers  and  chess  for  the  long  nights,  and  in  the 
daytime  the  hunting  and  fishing  and  the 
exploring  of  places  where  men  have  not 
been.  I  love  it!  Only,  sometimes.”  she 
paused,  and  the  blue-black  eyes  regarded 
him  wistfully,  “sometimes  I  do  get  lone- 
si>me  and  long  to  sec  i)et)ple  and  the  things 
we  have  left  behind.  .And  lately,  my  father 
has  seemed  to  be  worse.  But  you  must 
eat  now — only  a  little  at  first,  because  to  eat 
much  when  one  has  been  starved  is  verx  bad.  ” 

Crossing  to  the  stove,  she  return^  with 
a  cup  of  broth  which  the  man  drank  greed¬ 
ily.  “You  must  sleep  now.  My  father  will 
come  in  at  dark,  and  then  if  you  are  rested 
we  will  talk  further.” 


The  man  protested  but  the  girl  was  firm, 
and  drawing  a  chair  near  to  the  window  she 
busied  herself  with  some  sewing.  As  Dun¬ 
can  Muir’s  eyes  wandered  from  the  deftly 
flying  fingers  to  the  profile  which  showed 
clean-cut  against  the  heavily  frosted  pane 
a  great  drowsiness  fell  upon  him.  A  drowsi¬ 
ness  of  utter  contentment  in  which  he 
vaguely  strove  to  decide  whether  in  reality 
the  girl  who  sat  beside  the  window  was  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world  or 
whether  his  long  absence  from  the  world  of 
women  had  distorted  his  judgment.  .And 
as  he  conjured  forgotten  faces,  he  smiled. 

Hours  later  he  once  more  opened  his  eyes. 
The  room  was  bathed  in  lamplight,  and 
with  the  table  between  them  the  girl  sat 
facing  an  old  man.  .A  chess-board  was 
upon  the  table,  its  pieces  in  disarray  that 
b^poke  a  game  well  advanced.  After  an 
interminable  pause,  during  which  Muir’s 
glance  strayed  from  face  to  face,  the  old 
man  ver>-  deliberately  moved  his  knight. 
The  corners  of  the  girl’s  mouth  twitched  and 
as  the  hand  was  removed  from  the  piece 
her  lips  broke  into  a  swift  smile. 

“There,”  she  exclaimed  in  a  low  under¬ 
tone,  “you  have  fallen  into  my  trap!”  .And 
with  a  deft  movement  shifted  the  position 
of  her  queen.  “See,  it  is  checkmate!”  she 
cried  joyously,  and  smiled  happily  into  the 
face  of  the  old  man  whose  gaze  was  bent 
ujwn  the  board.  It  was  then  that  the  eyes 
of  the  girl  met  the  eyes  of  the  man  in  the 
bunk,  and  she  arose  hastily.  “See,  father!” 
she  cried,  “our  invalid  has  awakened.  I 
believe  he  has  been  watching  our  game.” 

The  old  man  pushed  back  his  chair  and 
advanced  to  the  cot  with  a  smile.  “You 
are  welcome  to  our  home.  Monsieur,”  he 
greeted  heartily.  “You  have  had  a  rough 
trip  of  it — you  and  your  dog.  .Ah,  he  is  a 
very  devil  of  a  dog.  Monsieur!  I  was  forced 
to  chain  him  up,  else  he  would  have  eaten 
my  sled  dogs  one  by  one.” 

“I  hope  he  didn’t  injure  them,”  answere*! 
Muir  with  concern. 

“No,  no,  it  is  nothing.  .A  bite  here  and 
there  does  them  go*Hl.  He  is  a  grand  fighter. 
Monsieur!  He  fought  like  Pierre  I^clue  at 
Sedan!”  The  old  man’s  eyes  brightene<i 
and  his  shoulders  squared.  “V'ou  have  not 
heard  of  Pierre  Laduel  Son!  Few  have 
heard  except  those  of  his  own  brigade,  for 
Pierre  Ladue  was  a  private.  But  if  all  had 
fought  like  Pierre  Ladue  that  day  at  Sedan 
no  German  pig  would  have  set  foot  in 


SHE  PAUSED  BESIDE  THE  BUNK,  AND  FOR  A  LONG  TIME  THE  TWO  LOOKED 
INTO  EACH  OTHER’S  EYES. 


Paris,  and  von  Moltke  would  have  been 
forced  back  to  drown  in  his  own  'stinking 
Rhine.  Ah,  Pieire  Ladue  fought  that  day! 
He  fought  like  a  very  demon  of  a  man! 
More  than  a  score  of  Germans  Pierre  Ladue 
himself  sent  to  hell — fighting  at  close  grip 
with  whatever  came  to  hand!  There  was 
a  man — that  Pierre  Ladue!”  The  old  eyes 
glowed  and  a  clenched  fist  stabljed  the  air. 

“.\h,  yes,”  interrupted  the  girl  proudly, 
“but  you  fought  side  by  side  with  Piene 
Ladue  that  day.  And  from  the  Emperor 

himself  you  received - ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  broke  in  the  other  impa¬ 
tiently,  “but  Pierre  Ladue  gave  his  life  for 
France.  And  I,  after  Sedan,  I  could  not  be 
a  prisoner.  I  and  some  others  we  escaped 
north  and  joined  General  Favie.  But  the 
spirit  of  France  was  broken  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Paris.  Mezieres  was  another  Sedan. 
.\fter  that  we  fought  here  and  there  until 
the  signing  of  the  treaty.  But  it  was  a  Ger¬ 
man  treaty.  Monsieur,  and  a  German  peace 


on  German  terms!  And  voildf  I  could  not 
remain  in  France  and  so  I  came  to  Canada 
where  I  obtained  employment  with  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  when  it  became 
necessary  that  my  daughter  should  receive 
an  education  I  left  the  company  and  went 
to  the  provinces.  And  when  my  daughter 
finished  at  the  convent  w'c  came  here.  But 
some  day.  Monsieur — I  know  now  that  I 
shall  never  live  to  see  it,  for  I  am  old — 
some  day  France  will  avenge  Sedan!” 

Duncan  Muir  regained  strength  rapidly. 
The  first  day  he  was  able  to  leave  the  cabin 
he  accompanied  Ravailliac  to  the  mine 
whose  tunnel  entered  the  base  of  a  cliff  a 
short  distance  above  the  clearing. 

“You  know  anything  about  mining,  Mon¬ 
sieur?”  asked  the  old  man  as  he  paused  for 
breath  upon  the  summit  of  a  steep  incline 
that  rose  from  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

Muir  noticed  that  the  other’s  hand 
pressed  tightly  against  his  heart;  noticed 
also  that  the  deep-set  eyes  were  regarding 
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him  piercingly.  “Why,  no.  Not  much,”  he 
answered.  “Nothing  at  all  about  drift 
mining.  I  got  the  fever  once  and  tried  my 
hand  on  the  gravel,  but  I  didn’t  learn  much 
about  mining  except  that  it’s  a  mighty  hard 
way  of  serving  the  Lord.” 

With  a  smile  Ravailliac  led  the  way  to 
the  tunnel,  at  the  mouth  of  which  a  pile  of 
sparkling  rock-fragments  lay  at  the  end  of 
a  snow-covered  mound.  “That  is  my  ore 
dump,”  he  explained.  “It  has  taken  me 
years  to  pile  up  that  dump — years  of  hard 
labor  for  an  old  man.”  He  gazed  with  evi¬ 
dent  pride  upon  the  work  of  his  hands. 

Picking  up  one  of  the  fragments,  Muir 
examined  it  closely.  The  rock  was  thickly 
besprinkled  with  yellow  crystals.  His  back 
was  toward  the  old  man  as  he  gravely  stud¬ 
ied  the  crystals  that  sparkled  brassily  in 
the  rays  of  the  low-hung  sun.  Tossing  the 
fragment  upon  the  pile,  he  turned  to  the 
other  with  a  face  devoid  of  expression. 

“What  do  you  think  of  my  ore?”  asked 
Ravailliac  eagerly. 

Muir  was  at  a  loss  for  words.  “You — you 
have  a  good  quantity  of  it.  You  have — 
have  put  lots  of  work  into  this  mine.” 

“Ah,  yes.  Monsieur,  it  is  my  life-work. 
It  is  for  her." 

Muir  turned  swiftly  away  and  made  a 
pretense  of  further  examining  the  pile  of 
rock-fragments.  A  lump  was  creeping  into 
his  throat — a  lump  that  he  strove  to 
swallow.  “I  can’t  tell  him,”  he  muttered 
to  himself.  “His  heart  is  bad  and  the  shock 
might  kill  him.  He  can’t  live  a  great  while 
at  best.  It’s  better  that  he  should  never 
know.  And — and  maybe  I  can  tell  her.” 

“But  come,  you  have  not  told  me  what 
you  think.  You  have  spoken  only  of  the 
quantity.  Is  not  my  ore  rich?” 

Muir  answered  without  hesitation:  “In¬ 
deed  it  is!”  he  began  enthusiastically. 

“In  pyrites!”  The  interruption  came 
with  the  force  of  a  shock,  and  he  turned  to 
stare  into  the  deep-set,  twinkling  eyes. 

“VV’hat!”  he  cried.  “You  know?  Then 
why  in  the  devil  have  you  spent  years  dig¬ 
ging  out  pyrites?  Don’t  you  know  it's 
worthless?” 

“Worth  is  a  relative  term.  Monsieur,” 
answered  the  old  man  gravely.  “.As  ore  it 
is  worth  nothing.  As  an  occupation  it  is 
invaluable.” 

“But - ” 

Ravailliac  silenced  him  with  a  gesture. 
“No,  I  am  not  crazy,”  he  continued.  “I 


shall  e.xplain.  Several  years  ago  it  iKtame 
necessar>-,  for  a  reason,  that  1  should  leave 
the  provinces.  My  daughter  knows  not  the 
reason  for  our  departure,  and  the  reason 
does  not  matter.  It  has  to  do  with  my  re¬ 
fusal  to  testify  in  court  against  a  fellow- 
countr\’man.  A  man  does  not  segregate 
himself  from  his  kind  and  live  in  the  North 
from  choice.  Therefore  an  occupation  is 
necessary.  I  cannot  trap  like  an  Indian,  so 
I  must  work  in  a  mine.” 

“But  Helene,”  objected  Muir  “will  she 
not  be  bitterly  di.sappointed  when  she  learns 
that  the  mine  is  worthless?” 

“Possibly,  but  listen.  I  am  not  a  man  of 
wealth  and  in  the  provinces  it  is  hard  for 
an  old  man  to  find  employment.  Nolrody 
wants  him.  The  money  I  have  Ireen  able 
to  save,  if  carefully  hoarded,  will  keep  my 
daughter  from  want  after  I  am  gone.  We 
live  very  cheaply  here,  where  game  and  fish 
are  plentiful.  And  each  day  I  work  in  my 
mine  and  in  the  evening  we  have  our  chess. 
We  are  very  happy,  Monsieur,  for  my 
daughter  was  bom  in  the  North  and  loves 
it.”  The  old  man  paused  as  though  at  a  loss 
for  words,  then  very  abruptly  he  resumed: 

“Monsieur,  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  I 
have  lived  my  life  among  men.  I  have 
fought  beside  them,  I  have  traded  with 
them — and  always  I  have  studied  them.  I 
have  known  brave  and  honest  men,  and  I 
have  known  men  who  were  warped  of  soul 
and  cowardly.  .All  manner  of  men  who  live 
in  the  world  I  have  known.  It  is  now  a 
week  since  you  regained  consciousness;  and 
in  that  time  I  have  studied  you.  I  have 
watched,  and  have  even  listened  as  you 
talked  with  Helene  when  I  was  supposed 
to  be  at  the  mine,  and  I  know  that  your 
heart  is  go<xl.”  The  voice  suddenly  hard¬ 
ened: 

“If  it  had  not  l)een  good  you  would  ncU 
now  be  here!  For  Louis  Ravailliac — ”  he 
paused  abruptly,  and  when  he  again  re¬ 
sumed,  the  harsh  note  was  gone  from  his 
voice:  “And  so  I  showed  you  my  mine, 
and — monsieur,  you  lied  nobly  to  save  an 
old  man  pain.  .And  now  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  of  the  thing  that  has  troul)led  me 
much  of  late.  It  is  here.”  He  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart.  “I  have  not  long 
to  live.  The  attacks  are  becoming  more 
frequent  and  in  one  of  them  I  shall  die.  I 
care  nothing  for  that  except  as  it  affects  her. 
I  have  lived  long.  Since  1870  I  have  lived 
to  see  Sedan  avenged.  To  see  the  lilies  of 
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France  carried  in  triumph  over  the  bodies 
of  dead  Germans.  But  now  I  know  that 
can  never  be,  for  I  am  old.  Some  day  it 
will  be  done,  but  I  will  have  passed  beyond. 
The  thing  that  worries  me  is  that  when  I  go 
I  must  leave  Helene  alone  here  in  the  North. 
You,  monsieur,  know  the  North.  You  know 
what  happens  when  people  are  too  long 
alone,  and  you  know  what  may  happen 
when  one  takes  the  trail  alone.  Monsieur, 
as  a  favor  to  an  old  man  I  ask  you  to  remain 
until  spring  as  our  guest.  If  I  am  called 
beyond,  you  will  see  that  my  daughter 
reaches  civilization  in  safety?” 

For  only  a  moment  did  the  younger  man 
hesitate.  “I  will  remain,”  he  promised 
simply. 

Ravailliac  grasp)ed  his  hand:  “I  thank 
you,”  he  said,  and  there  was  that  in  his 
voice  that  told  of  a  burden  removed.  “And 
now  you  had  better  return  to  the  cabin,  for 
you  have  not  yet  fully  regained  your 
strength.” 

As  Muir  stepped  into  the  clearing  that 
surrounded  the  little  cabin,  Helene  turned 
from  watching  the  great  chained  malamute 
devour  a  frozen  fish.  “Oh,  such  a  dog!”  she 
shuddered,  “and  to  think  that  you  were 
weak  almost  to  death;  and  alone  in  the 
night  with  him.” 

Muir  laughed  and  stepping  onto  the 
trampled  snow  within  radius  of  the  chain, 
stooped  and  patted  the  great  brute’s  shoul¬ 
ders.  Whereupon  the  dog  left  off  crunch¬ 
ing  the  bones  of  the  fish  and  growled  hor¬ 
ribly  as  he  wagged  his  tail.  “Frontier’s  all 
right — when  you  know  him.  If  it  hadn’t 
b^n  for  Frontier  I  would  have  laid  down 
that  night,  long  before  I  reached  Nez 
Croche.” 

Leaving  the  dog  to  his  fish,  the  two  en¬ 
tered  the  cabin,  where  the  man  sank  into  a 
chair,  for  even  the  short  excursion  had  tired 
his  weakened  muscles  surprisingly.  The 
girl  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  Muir  noticed 
that  the  blue-black  eyes  were  regarding 
him  gravely. 

“He  took  you  to  the  mine?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  wondering  at  the 
troubled  note  in  her  voice,  “he  showed  me 
the  mine.” 

“I  did  not  think  you  would  go  so  far  to¬ 
day,”  she  said.  “I  wanted  to  have  a  talk 
with  you  before  you  saw  it.”  She  paused, 
but  Muir  remained  silent.  “You  did  not 
tell  him?”  she  asked  anxiously. 

“Tell  him  what?” 


“Why,  tell  him,”  she  exclaimed  with  a 
trace  of  impatience,  “that  his  mine  is  no 
good;  that  what  he  thinks  is  gold  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  pyrites.  Surely  you  know  that  his 
dump  contains  nothing  but  worthless 
rock?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  man,  smothering  a 
desire  to  smile,  “I  discovered  that  this 
afternoon.” 

“But  you  did  not  tell  him?” 

“No,  I  did  not  tell  him.” 

The  girl  sank  back  into  her  chair  with  a 
sigh  of  relief. 

“I  might  have  known  you  would  not,” 
she  said.  “I  might  have  known  you  would 
understand  how  it  is.  For  years  my 
father  has  worked  his  mine  and  every 
night  he  talks  of  it.  It  would  kill  him  to 
find  out  that  it  is  worthless.  I  have  known 
all  along.  But  he  is  happy  here  in  the 
North.  Down  in  the  provinces  men  tire  of 
his  prattle  of  the  glory  of  France.  They 
will  give  him  but  the  meanest  employment 
because  they  say  he  is  old.  While  here  he 
lives  like  a  feu^l  lord.  The  Indians  call 
him  friend,  and  I  never  tire  of  hearing  him 
talk  of  the  war — for  I,  too,  love  France, 
althoug’n  I  have  never  seen  her.  Yes,  he  is 
happy  here,”  she  repeated,  “for  in  all  the 
world  there  are  but  two  things  he  loves, 
France  and  me. 

“And  now,”  she  continued,  speaking  hur¬ 
riedly,  “I  am  going  to  ask  a  great  favor  of 
you.  Will  you  remain  as  our  guest  until 
spring,  for  I  fear  greatly  for  my  father?  I 
know  that  his  heart  is  in  a  bad  way.  He 
may  be  stricken  any  time  at  the  mine  or 
in  the  timber,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
the  strength  to  get  him  to  the  cabin.  He 
does  not  realize  his  condition  is  serious. 
When  I  try  to  persuade  him  not  to  work  so 
hard  he  only  laughs  and  says  it  is  nothing. 
But  I  have  made  him  promise  that  in  the 
spring  he  will  go  to  the  provinces  and  con¬ 
sult  a  doctor.  You  will  remain  until  spring, 
will  you  not?  Then  we  will  all  go  south¬ 
ward  together.” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  man  gravely,  “I 
think  I  shall  remain  until  spring.” 

Time  passed  swiftly  for  the  occupants 
of  the  little  cabin  on  Nez  Croche.  All 
too  swiftly  for  Duncan  Muir.  Each  day  he 
found  time  to  visit  Ravailliac  in  the  mine, 
and  he  grew  very  fond  of  the  old  man  who 
was  always  ready  to  leave  off  chipping  at  the 
worthless  fragments  to  expound  bitterly 
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same.  At  the  completion  of  each  the  cloud 
that  hovered  always  in  the  offing  advanced, 
threatening,  ominous,  sinister,  enveloped 
him,  and  blotted  the  picture  from  view — 
the  black  cloud  that  was  the  terrible  thing 
that  had  driven  him  into  the  North  and 
from  which  after  two  years  he  had  found 
the  North  offered  no  escape. 

Each  morning  Muir  rose  determined  that 
that  day  he  would  tell  the  girl  of  his  love, 
and  of  the  thing  that  had  sent  him  into  the 
North,  a  renegade  from  his  kind.  And  each 
night  he  retired  to  his  bunk  with  the  words 
still  unspoken  and  with  his  life-thread 
knotted  and  snarled  Uke  the  yam  of  a  tan¬ 
gled  skein. 

It  was  April.  The  snow  was  thawing  at 
midday  and  little  rivulets  of  water  were 
cutting  their  way  to  the  ice-locked  lakes 
and  rivers. 

One  evening,  Muir  and  Helene  made  their 
way  over  the  stiffening  crust  to  the  top  of  a 
near-by  ridge  which  commanded  a  sweeping 
view  of  the  lake-studded  scrub  country. 
“In  another  month,”  said  the  girl,  almost 
wistfully  as  she  seated  herself  upon  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  Banksia,  “we  shall  be 
leaving  this  place — probably  for  ever.” 

Muir  stood  gazing  into  the  south  where, 
beyond  the  slowly  dimming  horizon,  lay 
the  vast  expanse  of  Great  Slave  Lake  with 
its  Hudson  Bay  posts  that  are  the  finger¬ 
tips  of  the  long  arm  of  an  outreaching  civili¬ 
zation. 

“Will  you  be  sorry?”  he  asked  abruptly, 
his  gaze  still  fixed  on  the  distance. 

A  ground  squirrel  hopped  lightly  over  the 
crust  and,  catching  sight  of  the  two  figures, 
whisked  like  a  flash  into  the  branches  of  a 
scrub  spruce.  The  girl  laughed  at  the 
angrily  chattering  squirrel — a  short  nervous 
laugh  that  ended  with  a  peculiar  throaty 
catch.  “No!  No!''  she  exclaimed  fiercely, 
“I  will  not  be  glad!  Oh,  I  do  not  know — 
there  have  been  times  when  I  have  hated 
the  North.  It  is  so — so  big.  So  cold  and 
hard  and  unyielding.  People  can  live  or 
die  and  the  North  is  always  the  same — 
grim,  and  gaunt,  and  silent.  It  is  a  man’s 
land  —  the  North.  And  yet  —  sometimes 
I  love  it!” 

High  above  them,  from  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ling  blue  floated  the  sound  of  a  resonant 
honking.  The  two  gazed  upward  where 
for  a  moment  a  flock  of  •wild  geese  were 
lined  in  a  long  V  against  the  sky.  The  thin, 
ghostly  line  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 


the  Mackenzie.  The  sound  of  the  honking 
died  in  the  distance.  “See,”  murmured 
Helene  softly,  “it  is  spring.  The  little  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  w^ilderness  know  it — the  geese, 
and  the  ground  squirrels.”  She  rose  and 
stretched  her  arms  impulsively  toward  the 
blue  vault.  “And,  oh,  the  feel  of  the  spring 
is  in  the  air,  and  it  is  good  to  be  alive!  I 
am  very  happy.  The  spring  seems  calling 
to  me — calling!  And  yet,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  I  do  not  understand — something  that 
seems  just  beyond — that  is  reaching  out 
to  me.  Oh,  I  can  not  tell  you!  I  do  not 
know,  myself!  I  know  only  that  I  am  very 
happy.  TeU  me,”  she  asked  turning  eagerly 
to  the  man,  “do  you,  too,  feel  the  call  of 
spring?  And  are  you  very  happy?” 

She  caught  her  breath  in  a  quick  little 
gasp,  for  the  gray  eyes  that  stared  straight 
ahead  into  the  gloom  held  a  look  of  unfath¬ 
omable  pain.  The  man’s  jaw  had  clamped 
until  the  muscles  stood  out  like  ridges  of 
steel  and  his-  fingers  were  clenched  until  it 
seemed  that  the  nails  must  be  driven  into 
his  palms.  The  blue-black  eyes  widened 
as  the  girl  stared  at  the  silent  figure,  then 
stepping  swiftly  to  his  side  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

“Tell  me,”  she  pleaded  softly,  “tell  me 
all  about  it.  For  a  long  time  I  have  kno'wn 
there  is  something — something  of  which 
you  have  never  spoken.  Some  great  secret 
that  you  are  bearing  all  alone.  It  is  that 
which  makes  you  at  times  silent  and  grave, 
and  it  is  that  which  keep®  you  awake  for 
hours  and  hours  in  the  night-time — lying 
there  alone  thinking.” 

Muir  stared  at  the  girl  in  wonder;  “You 
know  that?”  he  asked  through  clenched 
teeth. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  know,”  she  answered  quickly. 
“And  i  know  that  men  do  not  go  into  the 
North  alone  for  nothing.  You  are  not  a 
prospector  nor  a  trapper.  Tell  me,”  she 
urged  softly,  “why  did  you  go  into  the 
North?  Is  it  because  of  the  police?  Tell 
me  what  you  have  done.  I  do  not  care 
what  you  have  done.  What  you  have  done 
is  p>ast  and  gone,  and  if  it  was  wrong  you 
have  suffered.  I  know  that  now  you  are 
good;  that  you  are  strong  and  brave,  for 
you  are  going  back  into  the  South —  back 
to  civilization — and  the  thing  that  awaits 
you  there.” 

The  man  gazed  into  the  blue-black  eyes 
that  seemed  to  search  his  very  soul.  His 
fingers  closed  fiercely  about  the  hand  that 
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rested  upon  his  arm.  “You  mean  that?” 
he  asked,  in  a  voice  that  rasped  harsh  in  its 
intensity.  “That  no  matter  what  I  have 
done  you  could  still — I  mean,  that  it  would 
make  no  difference  even  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
that — ”  He  paused  and  drew  his  breath 
sharply — “that  I  am  a  convicted  mur¬ 
derer?” 

Did  the  face  of  the  girl  grow  a  shade 
>whiter  under  the  tan?  The  twilight  was 
deepening.  Muir  continued  relentlessly: 
“If  I  should  tell  you  that  I  have  stood  in  a 
prisoner’s  dock  and  listened  to  the  words 
of  a  judge  that  sentenced  me  to  the  jjeni- 
tentiary  for  the  term  of  my  natural  Ufe? 
Do  you  realize  the  terrible  significance 
.of  those  words:  For  the  term  of  your  natural 
•life?,-  And  now  you  have  it,”  the  man  went 
on  after  a  pause — “my  secret.  The  thing 
that  sent  me  into  the  North.  For  I  broke 
ttheir  little  jail!  I  wrenched  the  bars  from 
ithe  window  and  leaj)ed  to  freedom!  Then 
I  lost  myself  in  the  North.  But  the  silence 
of  the  North  is  too  dearly  bought,  and  when 
I  staggered  against  your  door  tlut  night  I 
was  on  my  way  back  to  serve  my  sentence — 
for  the  term  of  my  natural  life.” 

The  eyes  of  the  girl  never  faltered. 
“Yes,”  she  answered,  “I  mean  that.  I 
know  that  you  are  no  murderer.  To  kill  a 
man  is  not  always  murder.  There  are  times 
when  it  is  right  to  kill  a  man,  and  even  noble, 
and  so  the  judge  wcs  wrong  when  he  said 
you  were  a  murderer.” 

Muir  stared  in  amazement:  “You  do  not 
believe  that  I  am  guilty?”  he  asked  eagerly. 

“Believe  it!”  cried  the  prl.  “No,  I  do 
not  believe  it,  because  it  is  not  true.  No 
one  would  believe  it  who  knows  you  as  I 
know  you.  Tell  me,”  she  urged.  “There 
was  a  reason  why  you  killed  this  man?” 

“No,”  answer^  Muir,  “there  was  no  rea¬ 
son — because  I  did  not  kill  him.  I  did  not 
even  know  a  man  had  been  killed  until  I  was 
arrested  and  charged  with  the  crime.  I 
was  a  stranger  in  the  towm,  and  after  supper 
I  went  for  a  walk  that  carried  me  far  into 
the  country.  It  was  a  lonely  road  and  I 
walked  on  and  on,  breathing  in  the  fragmnce 
of  the  pines,  so  that  it  w’as  very  late  when  I 
return^.  That  night  a  man  was  shot  upon 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  the  ne.xt  day 
I  was  arrested.  They  had  little  trouble  in 
making  out  their  case.  It  was  easily  shown 
that  I  had  left  the  hotel  and  had  not  re¬ 
turned  until  midnight.  And  while  it  is  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  a  lonely 


man  to  take  a  long  walk,  yet  when  it  is 
offered  upon  the  witness-stand  as  an  alibi 
it  sounds  like  the  flimsiest  of  fabrications.” 

“You  have  not  killed  a  man  at  all?”  cried 
the  girl,  and  Muir  saw  that  in  the  twilight 
her  eyes  glowed  like  twin  stars. 

“No,”  he  smiled.  “I  have  not  killed  a 
man  at  all.” 

“Then  why,”  she  asked,  regarding  him 
with  puzzled  expression,  “are  you  going 
back?  If  they  did  not  believe  you  then, 
surely  they  will  not  believe  you  now,  and 
they  will  keep  you  there  longer  than  ever 
because  you  got  away.” 

The  man  laughed:  “They  will  be  quite 
welcome,”  he  answered,  dr\iy.  “You  for¬ 
get  that  my  sentence  is  for  Ufe.” 

“But  you  shall  not  go  back!  It  is  not 
right!” 

“Yes,  I  am  going  back.  I  have  been  do¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  thinking  the  last  two  years.  I 
have  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  think.  I 
don’t  know  whether  I  can  make  you  see  it 
as  I  see  it,  but  a  man  ought  not  to  defy  the 
law.  The  law  is  society’s  safeguard.  It  is 
necessary  and  vital  to  civilization  that  the 
laws  of  the  land  be  observed  and  obej’ed. 
Therefore  when  a  man  sets  the  law  at  de¬ 
fiance  to  further  his  own  private  ends  he 
beUttles  the  law  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
In  the  minds  of  good  people  it  is  a  weak  law 
that  can  not  enforce  its  own  decrees.  And 
in  the  hearts  of  the  lawless  it  engenders  con¬ 
tempt.  It  is  better  that  I  should  suffer  un¬ 
justly  than  that  society  at  large  should 
suffer  through  my  defiance  of  the  law.  I 
have  worked  it  all  out.  It  took  me  a  long 
time;  for  at  first  my  rage  and  bitterness  at 
the  injustice  of  it  destroyed  my  sense  of 
proportion,  but  when  at  last  I  became  con¬ 
vinced,  I  started  back.  There  is  nothing 
else  I  can  do.” 

“It  is  all  wrong!”  flashed  the  girl.  “\'ou 
could  argue  and  argue  for  hours  and  it 
wouldn’t  make  wrong  right.  What  you 
have  just  said  sounds  like  a  page  from  a 
philosophy.  I  had  to  read  books  and  books 
of  philosophy  in  the  convent  and  I  hate  it! 
I  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
And  I  know  it  is  wrong  for  the  law  or  any¬ 
body  else  to  lock  a  man  up  in  a  jail  for  some¬ 
thing  he  did  not  do.  .\nd  if  you  should  go 
back  and  let  them  do  it,  you  would  be  helf)- 
ing  them  to  conrmiit  the  wrong.  But  you 
are  not  going  back,  so  there!”  The  blue- 
black  eyes  blazed  and  Helene  stamped  her 
foot  upon  the  snow. 


“Yes,”  insist- 
ed  Muir,  “I  am 
going  back.  I 
have  got  to  go 
back.  For  there 
is  —  there  is  a 
girl.  She’s  the 
dearest,  most 
beautiful,  and 
most  loyal  girl 
in  all  the  world. 

I  love  her  more 
than  I  dreamed 
it  was  in  the 
heart  of  man  to 
love.  But  I  can 
not  ask  her  to  be 
my  w i f e — t o 
share  the  name 
and  fortune  of  a 
convicted  mur¬ 
derer.  I  love 
her  more  than 
all  the  world, 
and  yet  I  can 
not  ask  her  to 
live  like  a  hunted 
thing,  in  contin¬ 
ual  fear  of  the 
law.  That  would 
be  the  greatest 
wrong  of  all. 

You  can  not 
know  how  I  love 
her — how  I  need 
her.  But  yes,  I 
think  you  can 
know  something 
of  this  when  I 
tell  you  that  the 
call  of  her  is  so 

strong  upon  me 
T  SHE  STRETCHED  HER  ARMS  1 

I  dare  not  trast  feeling  of  spring  is  i 

myself  to  live 

my  life  apart  from  hers — if  she  would  have 
me.  And  so  I  am  going  back  to  protect 
her — for  the  term  of  my  natural  life.”  The 
man’s  voice  had  fallen  very  low,  and  as  he 
finished  he  glanced  into  the  face  of  the  girl. 
The  light  had  faded  from  the  blue-black 
eyes,  the  red  lips  were  tightly  pressed,  and 
her  shoulders  drooped  wearily  as  she  gazed 
straight  ahead  into  the  gloom.  After  a 
long  moment  of  silence  she  spoke.  The  rich 
timber  had  gone  from  her  voice,  lea\ing  it 
toneless  and  dull: 

“This  girl,”  she  answered  slowly,  “you 


IMPULSIVELY  TOWARD  THE  BLUE  VAULT.  “THE 
IN  THE  AIR,  AND  IT  IS  GOOD  TO  BE  ALIVE.” 

have  never  spoken  of  her  before.” 

Muir  shook  his  head.  “No,”  he  answered, 
“but  always,  ever  since  I  have  known  her 
she  has  been  in  my  thoughts.” 

The  figure  before  him  seemed  to  wince  at 
the  words.  “Does  she  know  you  are  inno¬ 
cent  of  the  crime  for  which  you  were  con¬ 
victed?” 

“Yes,  she  knows.” 

With  an  effort  Helene  squared  herself. 
“Then  you  should  go  to  her!  You  have  no 
right  to  let  them  lock  you  up.  ...  It  is 
time  to  go  back  to  the  cabin.”  She  made  a 
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gesture  of  despair:  “You  are  a  man.  You 
know  nothing  of  women.”  Suddenly  she 
turned  upon  the  hard  snow,  and  as  she  faced 
him  with  clenched  fists,  Muir  saw  that  the 
blue-black  eyes  blazed.  “Oh,  I  hate  it  all!” 
she  cried,  hysterically.  “I  hate  the  North!  I 
hate  the  spring!  I  hate  to  live!  But  most  of 
all  I  hate  menl  They  are  brutal  and  clumsy 
and  blind  and  they  never  can  understand!” 
The  impassioned  outburst  ended  in  a  sound 
that  was  half  a  sob,  and,  turning  abruptly, 
the  girl  plunged  into  the  black  shadows  of 
the  scrub  that  stretched  in  a  long  slope 
toward  the  surface  of  the  lake. 

"UiUnel"  Something  in  the  voice — the 
appeal  of  the  single  spoken  word  caused  the 
girl  to  turn  with  a  look  in  which  wonder 
battled  with  angry  defiance.  The  ne.xt  in¬ 
stant  Muir  was  at  her  side  and  she  was  gaz¬ 
ing  half  frightened  into  the  deepnset  eyes  of 
gray  that  seemed  to  bore  into  her  very  soul. 
She  tried  to  draw  away,  but  the  man’s  arms 
closed  about  her,  she  was  sobbing  softly 
against  the  coarse  cloth  of  his  mackinaw, 
and  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  in  her  ears. 
“Can’t  you  see,  Helene?”  he  was  murmur¬ 
ing.  “It  b  you  who  can  not  understand. 
You  are  the  girl.  It  b  you  I  love.  And  to 
save  your  life  from  being  linked  with  the 
life  of  a  condemned  murderer  I  shall  allow 
the  law  to  take  its  course.” 

The  girl’s  arms  stole  upward  and  the  man 
felt  them  tighten  conv^sively  about  his 
neck.  “But  you  are  not  going  back,”  she 
sobbed.  “You  are  mine,  mine  now,  and 
they  shall  never  lock  you  up!  The  North 
b  big  and  broad  and  they  can  not  find  us. 
And  never  can  it  seem  lonely  or  hard  or 
grim,  for  it  will  be  our  home.” 

Muir  smiled  into  the  tear-stained  face 
upturned  to  his.  “It  b  a  coward’s  job  to 
run,”  he  answered.  “You  could  not  love  a 
coward — you,  the  daughter  of  Louis  Ravail- 
liac,  who  fought  side  by  side  with  Pierre 
Ladue  at  Sedan.” 

Stooping  swiftly  he  kissed  the  upturned 
lips,  and  then,  hand  in  hand,  they  made 
their  way  down  the  long  slope  to  the  little 
cabin  on  the  shore.  At  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  the  girl  paused  and  pointed  out 
over  the  lake  where  the  rim  of  the  rising 
moon  showed  red  above  the  black  wall  of 
a  spruce-capped  ridge.  “I  love  it,”  she 
breathed,  “the  North!  Do  you  not  love 
it,  too,  Dimcan?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  man  very  softly, 
“I  shall  always  love — the  North.” 
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For  two  of  the  occupants  of  the  little 
cabin  on  Nez  Croche  the  days  of  waiting 
for  the  ice  to  go  out  of  the  lakes  and  the 
rivers  were  a  strange  admi.xture  of  e.xquisite 
happiness  and  deep  despair.  The  girl  tried 
by  every  means  in  her  jwwer  to  dissuade 
the  man  from  his  purpose  of  surrendering 
himself  to  the  authorities,  but  wit’n  calm 
deliberation  he  e.xplained  the  impossibility 
of  happiness  if  all  the  years  of  their  lives 
they  must  live  in  constant  fear  of  the  law. 
Better  the  realization  of  actual  imprison¬ 
ment,  he  told  her  again  and  again,  than  a 
lifetime  of  haunting  dread.  But  her  only 
answer  and  argument  to  any  explanation 
was  that  the  law  had  no  right  to  make  one 
man  suffer  for  the  wrong  of  another. 

At  length,  each  saw  the  utter  futility  of 
trying  to  convince  the  other.  And  while 
each  knew  that  the  subject  was  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  the  other,  they  came  gradu¬ 
ally  to  ignore  it  and  to  snatch  what  happi¬ 
ness  they  could  in  the  short  time  that  re¬ 
mained.  As  the  day  for  departure  drew 
nearer,  the  girl  became  in  a  measure  resigned 
to  the  inevitable.  Strange  and  ine.xplicable 
as  it  seemed  to  her,  in  her  heart  she  knew 
that  she  loved  the  man  the  more  for  his 
strength,  and  the  stubborn  determination 
to  live  up  to  his  convictions. 

Louis  Ravailliac’s  attacks  grew  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  more  severe.  Several  times  it 
had  required  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
two  to  get  him  into  the  cabin  and  revive 
him.  He  had  ceased  to  work  in  the  mine 
and  had  even  come  to  look  forward  with  a 
certain  eagerness  to  their  departure  for  the 
southwarrl.  With  the  cessation  from  physi¬ 
cal  labor  the  old  man’s  interest  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  flagged.  He  would  sit  by  the  hour  in 
silent  reverie  or  launch  into  long  and  ram¬ 
bling  accounts  of  the  Franco-German  War 
and  of  the  valor  of  Pierre  Ladue,  who  had 
given  his  life  for  France. 

Neither  Helene  nor  Muir  ever  mentioned 
the  thing  that  was  uppermost  in  their  minds 
to  the  old  man,  who  remained  in  ignorance 
even  of  their  love.  Gradually  the  water 
lanes  widened  along  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  at  last  came  a  day  when  the  drifting  ice- 
pan  was  broken  up  before  a  driving  south 
wind,  and  at  noon  the  three  began  to  load 
the  outfit  into  two  bark  canoes.  The  sled 
dogs  romped  about  in  anticipation  of  the 
journey  as  the  bales  were  carried  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  the  great  wolf-dog  sat  at 
the  end  of  his  tether  and  watched  with 
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sxirly  interest,  or,  clanking  his  chain,  walked 
up  and  down  with  low-voiced,  throaty 
growls.  Early  the  following  morning  Muir 
and  Helene  stepped  out  into  the  httle  clear¬ 
ing  for  a  last  look  at  the  spot  that  was  to 
remain  indeUbly  impressed  upon  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  both. 

“See!”  cried  the  girl.  “Frontier  has 
gone!” 

It  was  true.  There  lay  the  chain  securely 
fastened  in  its  staple  and  at  its  end  a  broken 
collar.  There  was  a  trace  of  sadness  in 
Muir’s  voice  as  he  answered,  “Yes,  he  has 
gone.  And  maybe  it  is  better  so.  I  found 
him,  way  up  on  the  rim  of  the  Arctic,  with 
the  hide  of  his  back  cut  in  strips  where 
some  savage  had  slashed  him  with  a  dog- 
whip.  I  took  him  to  my  igloo,  and  while 
neither  of  us  ever  trusted  the  other,  we  be¬ 
came  fond  of  each  other  after  a  fashion. 
We  had  much  in  common — we  two,  up 
there  in  the  white  country.  We  suffered  to¬ 
gether,  I  from  the  injustice  of  civilization, 
and  he  from  the  injustice  of  savagery.  And 
now  he  has  return^  to  his  savagery.” 

The  girl  nodded  slowly  and  her  voice  was 
bitter  as  she  answered,  “As  you  are  re¬ 
turning  to  your  civilization.” 

The  journey  down  the  chain  of  little 
lakes,  across  the  west  arm  of  the  Great 
Slave,  and  along  its  south  shore  was  un¬ 
eventful  enough. 

At  the  mouth  of  Slave  River  they  fell  in 
with  a  half-breed  trackline  outfit  and  for 
the  first  time  heard  rumors  of  the  great  war. 
According  to  the  half-breeds,  who  had  re¬ 
cently  stopped  at  Fort  Resolution,  the  war 
was  still  in  progress,  although  it  had  been 
raging  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 
England  and  France  had  joined  forces,  had 
divided  Germany  between  them,  and  even 
now  were  marching  through  Russia,  while 
the  Kaiser  and  his  men  had  come  across  the 
ocean  in  great  boats  that  fly  in  the  air  and 
had  taken  London,  Hahfax  and  Montreal 
from  the  English.  Much  more  there  was 
to  the  preposterous  tale — garbled  and  fanci¬ 
ful  accounts  of  battles  that  embroiled  the 
soldiers  of  every  country  of  the  known 
world. 

The  half-breeds  were  headed  for  Atha¬ 
basca  Landing  with  a  scow-load  of  indepen¬ 
dent  fur,  and  the  three  gladly  joined  the  out¬ 
fit.  During  the  monotonous  days  of  lining 
against  the  current  of  Slave  River,  Muir 
and  old  Ravailliac  tried  in  vain  to  sift  some 
semblance  of  reason  from  the  wild  accounts 


of  the  Metis.  But  all  to  no  purp)Ose.  One 
would  gravely  affirm  that  Winnipeg  had 
captured  New  York,  and  another  was 
equally  certain  that  the  German  army  was 
even  then  about  to  demolish  Edmonton, 
and  was  only  prevented  by  the  fact  that  an 
Insp)ector  of  the  Mounted  had  threatened 
it  with  arrest  if  it  so  much  as  set  foot  within 
the  town.  The  two  men  finally  gave  up  in 
despair  and  listened  with  grave  comp)osure 
to  the  outrageous  tales  of  the  scow-men. 

Helene  from  the  first  had  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  stories,  stoutly  maintaining  that 
the  half-breeds  were  irresponsible  liars  who 
had  concocted  the  war  for  the  sake  of  im¬ 
parting  some  news.  Muir  was  inclined  to 
the  same  belief,  but  Louis  Ravailliac  in¬ 
sisted  that  there  was  war  in  Europe,  and 
with  unending  patience  questioned  and 
cross-question^  the  scow-men,  eliminating 
the  obviously  preposterous,  until  he  gradu¬ 
ally  builded  a  war  of  his  own  in  which  the 
French  legions  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
were  sweeping  on  into  Germany.  The  joy 
of  the  old  man  was  pathetic.  Beside  the 
camp-fire  the  old  eyes  would  flash  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  as  he  described  in  de¬ 
tail  the  advance  of  the  French  army,  check¬ 
ing  off  upon  his  fingers  the  German  towns 
and  strongholds  in  the  order  of  their  fall. 
Then  each  night,  upon  his  knees,  he  would 
thank  the  good  God  for  allowing  him  to  live 
to  see  Sedan  avenged. 

At  Fort  Smith  fte  fact  of  the  war  was  es¬ 
tablished  beyond  a  doubt.  There  were 
thumbed  newspapers  which  told  of  that 
first  fierce  German  drive,  of  the  entrance  of 
England  into  the  war,  of  Liege  and  the  rape 
of  Belgium,  of  the  fall  of  the  Namur  forts, 
and  of  the  invasion  of  France.  And  later 
of  the  horrors  of  gas,  and  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania  with  its  toll  of  American 
lives. 

All  that  night  and  all  the  next  day  Hel&ne, 
Muir  and  Ravailliac  devoured  the  pwipers. 
The  first  shock  to  the  old  man  when  he  real¬ 
ized  that  his  brain-picture  of  a  French  in¬ 
vasion  was  in  grim  fact  another  German 
invasion,  brought  on  a  heart  attack  that 
nearly  proved  his  undoing.  But  he  revived 
with  amazing  rapidity  and,  beginning  with 
the  first  newspaper,  read  step  by  step  of  the 
advance  of  the  German  horde. 

“A  trap!  A  trap!”  he  would  cry  excitedly. 
“They’re  letting  them  in  so  they  can  deal 
with  them  on  French  soil!”  Then  fever¬ 
ishly  he  would  thumb  ahead  through  the 
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great  pile  of  papers  in  a  vain  search  for  the 
account  of  a  springing  of  the  trap  when  the 
whole  German  army  should  be  surrounded 
in  France,  and,  failing  to  find  it,  would  turn 
back  and  laboriously  read  on  and  on  and 
on.  Reluctantly  he  abandoned  the  trap 
theory  and  admitted  that  the  Germans 
were  scoring  heavily  against  his  beloved 
France.  “But  it’s  only  temporary!”  he 
would  roar.  “It’s  only  for  the  moment! 
England  is  with  us!  And  Russia!  And 
.\metica,  too!  Surely  they  will  not  sit  idly 
by  while  their  people  are  being  murdered — 
those  Americans.  And  surely  they  have  not 
forgotten  Lafayette!  There  can  be  only 
one  conclusion.  Germany  is  doomed!” 
The  old  fist  banged  the  table  and  the  old 
eyes  glowed.  “The  vampire  of  Europe  will 
be  crushed.  Even  now  the  gims  of  the 
Allies  may  be  pounding  at  the  gates  of  Ber- 
Un!” 

At  Fort  Chipewyan  the  war  clouds  dark¬ 
ened.  Rumors  had  reached  the  far  outland 
of  the  Germans’  advance  on  Verdun,  of 
British  reverses  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  of 
the  Irish  revolution.  Report  had  it  that 
Ireland  had  swung  to  Germany.  Muir  lis¬ 
tened  in  silence  as  the  factor  read  aloud 
from  a  newspaper  left  by  an  Indian  runner, 
and  Helene,  watching  him  through  half- 
closed  lids,  knew  that  it  was  the  silence  of  a 
mighty  rage. 

She,  too,  listened  in  silence — a  silence  of 
hop>eless  despair.  Was  it  not  enough  that 
her  heart  was  already  breaking  with  the 
knowledge  that  her  father  was  doomed  by 
disease  to  certain  death;  and  that  the  lover 
who  had  come  to  her  out  of  the  North, 
whom  she  had  snatched  from  the  jaws  of 
death  and  nursed  back  to  health  and  had 
learned  to  love  with  all  the  newly  awakened 
p)assion  of  her  soul,  was  doomed  to  worse 
than  death?  The  future  stretched  away, 
drab  and  imp)enetrable,  as  she  realized  that 
all  life  held  for  her  would  be  snatched  away 
somewhere  at  the  end  of  the  long  water- 
trail.  Rage  or  grief  at  the  crime  against 
outraged  humanity  found  no  room  in  the 
heart  of  the  girl.  Only  a  nameless,  numb¬ 
ing  terror  of  the  future  came  with  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  she  must  face  that  future  alone 
in  a  world  turned  up>side  down. 

Of  the  three,  Louis  Ravailliac  alone  could 
see  the  light  beyond  the  darkness.  From 
the  old  eyes  flashed  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  victory  as  he  banged  upK>n  the  board  and 
proclaimed  the  glory  of  France. 


Nothing  new  was  learned  at  Fort  Mac- 
Murray,  and  twenty-one  days  later  the  out¬ 
fit  pulled  into  Athabasca  Landing,  where 
for  the  first  time  the  three  learned  of 
Canada’s  glorious  p>art  in  the  world  war. 

Wearied  by  the  long  journey,  the  three 
moved  into  a  cabin  near  the  bank  of  the 
river. 

Everywhere  flaming  pxjsters  greeted  their 
sight.  On  the  railway  station,  the  Hudson 
Bay  p)ost,  the  barracks  of  the  Mounted,  and 
even  up)on  the  walls  of  cabins,  they  read  the 
words  that  seemed  to  leap  to  meet  the  eyes: 

YOUNG  MAN,  YOUR  COUNTRY 
NEEDS  YOU.  ENLIST  NOW.  THE 
BR.WE  MEN  ARE  IN  THE 
TRENCHES.  ARE  YOU  A  SL.\CKER? 

When  Muir  left  the  p)ost  he  did  not  re¬ 
turn  to  the  little  cabin  with  Ravailliac  and 
Helene  but  walked  on  pjast  the  last  of  the 
straggling  buildings  and,  finding  himself 
up>on  an  old  trail,  walked  on  and  on  into  the 
scrub.  At  a  p>oint  where  the  trail  dipp)ed 
to  the  river  the  man  flung  himself  upxjn  a 
fallen  tree-trunk  and  sat  for  hours  staring 
out  over  the  swollen  Athabasca.  It  was 
dark  when  he  returned  to  the  cabin  to  find 
the  girl  alone. 

“Father  left  on  the  train  for  Edmonton,” 
she  told  him.  “He  said  he  was  going  to  see 
the  doctor  and  he  wouldn’t  let  me  go  with 
him.” 

Muir  nodded.  He  ate  his  supper  in  si¬ 
lence  and,  when  it  was  finished,  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  crossed  to  the  side  of  the  girl, 
who  stood  leaning  against  the  frame  of  the 
window  staring  at  the  straggling  lights  of 
the  little  town,  that  glowed  like  yellow  eyes 
out  of  the  blackness.  “Helene,  woman,”  he 
said,  with  his  lipis  ver\'  close  to  her  ear,  “I 
am  not  going  to  give  myself  up.” 

“No,  I  knew  that,”  answer^  the  girl  in 
a  dull  voice.  “You  are  going — to  the  war.” 

“Yes,”  repeated  the  man,  “to  the  war. 
I  have  figur^  it  all  out.  1  can  better  ser\'c 
my  country  in  the  trenches  than  behind  the 
bars  of  a  p)enitentiar>’.” 

“You  are  willing  to  fight?”  she  asked. 
“To  give  your  life,  p)erhap)s,  for  a  countr\- 
that  has  unjustly  condemned  you  to  im- 
pnsonment  for  life?” 

“Canada  is  not  to  blame,  little  girl,”  an¬ 
swered  Muir  gently,  “for  the  blunder 
of  a  jury  and  a  judge.  And  beside,  the 
man  that  fights  in  this  war  fights  for  some¬ 
thing  greater  than  Canada  or  England 
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or  France.  He  fights  for  humanity.” 

The  girl  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck. 
“I  am  glad,  glad!”  she  cried.  “Oh,  this  ter¬ 
rible  war!  It — it  stunned  me  at  first.  But 
w’hen  I  saw  those  posters,  and  knew  what 
you  would  do,  the  war  seemed  grand!  It 
was  opportunity!  I  alone  know  how  I  shall 
suffer  every  day  that  you  are  gone,  but  we 
can  suffer  gladly — we  women,  for  a  cause 
that  is  just.  And  when  the  war  is  over,” 
she  pleaded,  and  the  blue-black  eyes  raised 
imploringly  to  his,  “then  your  debt — your 
fancied  debt  to  societv  will  have  been  paid 
in  full?” 

.  Muir  smiled:  “I  do  not  know.  I  have 
not  thought  that  far  ahead.  But,  at  least, 
now  I  can  offer  you  a  name  of  which  neither 
of  us  need  be  ashamed.  See,”  he  said,  plac¬ 
ing  his  hands  upon  her  shoulders  and  facing 
her  toward  the  window,  “that  little  light 
yonder,  close  beside  the  wall  of  the  mission 
— it  shines  from  the  home  of  the  priest.” 

“You  mean?”  cried  the  girl,  and  the  man 
read  the  wondrous  love  that  flashed  from 
the  blue-black  eyes.  “You  mean,  now — to¬ 
night?" 

“Yes,  he  answered  very  gently,  “I  mean 
now— ^fo-night.” 

Late  the  following  afternoon  Duncan 
Muir,  accornpahied  by  his  wife,  walked  from 
the  train  directly  to  the  recruiting  office 
in  Edmonton.  As  he  opened  the  door,  both 
started  at  the  sound  of  a  familiar  voice 
that  rose  in  tones  of  protest  from  beyond 
the  three-quarter  partition  that  enclosed 
the  office  of  the  medical  examiner: 

“But,  Monsieur,  I  am  worth  a  dozen  raw 
boys — I,  who  fought  under  the  Emperor. 
I,  who  fought  side  by  side  with  Pierre  Ladue 
at  Sedan.  And  who  lived  to  fight  with 
Favre  at  Mezieres.  .\h,  there  was  a  man — 
that  Pierre  Ladue!  He  gave  his  life  for 
France.  Come,  Monsieur,  for  the  good 
God’s  sake,  but  take  me!  Let  me,  too,  give 
my  life  for  France.  You  say  I  am  too  old 
and  my  heart  is  bad.  but  surely.  Monsieur, 
I  swear  to  you  it  is  not  so  bad  but  that  it 
can  stop  a  German  bullet.” 

“Great  old  boy  in  there!”  said  the  re¬ 
cruiting  officer  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb 
toward  the  partition.  “Nearly  seventy 
years  old,  heart  leaking  like  a  sieve — apt  to 
bust  any  minute.  Been  away  up  North  and 
just  heard  about  the  war.  Yesterday  he 
argued  fgr  two  hours  trying  to  get  us  to 
take  him,  and  when  we  wouldn’t,  he  scurried 
around  town  and  before  supper  brought  in 


four  recruits.  And  last  night  he  collected  a 
crowd  and  made  ’em  a  barrel-head  speech. 
Maybe  you  think  the  old  boy  can’t  talk! 
He  had  ’em — men  and  women,  too,  crying 
and  cheering  till  they  were  hoarse.  And 
to-day  we’ve  had  the  best  day  since  the  first 
call.”  The  officer  glanced  affectionately 
toward  the  door.  “Great  old  boy!”  he  re¬ 
peated,  and  cleared  his  throat  loudly. 
“He’s  the  guest  of  the  city  to-day.  And, 
you  bet,  when  it  comes  to  the  big  reckon¬ 
ing  he’ll  be  chalked  up  with  doing  his  bit!” 

From  beyond  the  partition  the  voice  still 
rose  in  plaintive  protest.  Muir  stepped  to 
the  officer’s  side:  “I  want  to  volunteer  my 
services  to  my  country.”  At  the  sound  of 
the  voice  the  soldier  started  slightly  and 
leaning  closer  stared  intently  into  Muir’s 
face.  There  was  a  moment  of  silence  dur¬ 
ing  which  neither’s  gaze  faltered,  while  the 
girl,  with  nails  biting  into  her  palms,  stared 
wide-eyed  from  one  to  the  other. 

“What  name?”  asked  the  officer  in  a  voice 
that  lang  cold  as  steel. 

“Duncan  Muir.” 

Once  more  the  officer  started:  “So  you 
didn’t  even  bother  to  change  your  name? 
Maybe  you  don’t  remember  me,  Duncan 
Muir,  but ‘I  am  Downey,  formerly  of  the 
Mounted.  I  arrested  you  two  years  ago  in 
Prince  Albert.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Muir  steadily,  “I  re¬ 
member  you.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  Enlist  me?  Or  take  me  to  Prince 
Albert?” 

The  soldier  hesitated  for  only  an  instant, 
and  in  that  instant  there  was  a  sound  from 
the  direction  of  the  partition  and  Louis 
Ravailliac  stood  framed  in  the  doorway  of 
the  surgeon’s  office. 

“There’s  only  one  thing  for  me  to  do.” 
The  officer’s  words  rang  hard:  “Duncan 
Muir,  I  arrest  you  on  the  charge  of  jail¬ 
breaking  after  conviction  for  the  murder 
of  Jules  Milliard.” 

The  eyes  of  the  old  man  flashed  from 
face  to  face  as  he  advanced  into  the  room : 
‘  ‘  Helene,  my  daughter,  what  are  you  doing 
here?  W’hat  does  he  mean — the  murder  of 
Jules  Milliard?  Who  is  accused  of - ” 

W’ith  a  low  cry  the  girl  flew  to  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  side.  “Oh,  it  is  Duncan,”  she 
sobbed — “my  husband!  We  were  married 
last  night  and  he  came  to  enlist  and  they 
have  arrested  him.  Arrested  him  for  a 
crime  he  never  committed.  He  has  told 
me  all.  He  is  innocent!” 


“He  came  to 
enlist, ’’repeated 
Ravailliac,|)ass- 
ing  his  hand 
slowly  across  his 
forehead.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  aged 
shoulders  stiff¬ 
ened  and  he 
turned  to  the 
officer :  “Mon¬ 
sieur,  arrest  me! 

I  killed  Jules 
Milliardr  The 
surgeon  stood  in 
the  doorway  and 
the  four  occu¬ 
pants  of  the 
room  stared  at 
the  little  old 
man  in  speech¬ 
less  amazement. 

“Yes,  I,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  a  step, 
stood  at  atten¬ 
tion.  The  eyes 
that  met  unfalt¬ 
eringly  the  gaze 
of  the  officer 
gleamed  lik’e 
points  of  steel. 

In  the  tense  sil¬ 
ence  of  the  room 
the  old  man’s 
voice  rang  clear: 

“Upon  my 

honor  the  honor  figure  swayed  uncertainly  and  a  hand  flew  to  his  breast. 


of  a  -soldier  of  France,  I  swear  it.” 

The  eyes  of  the  officer  strayed  to  the  flar¬ 
ing  poster  that  adorned  the  opposite  wall: 
YOUNG  M.^N,  YOUR  COUNTRY 
NEEDS  YOU!  and  returned  once  more  to 
the  old  figure  that  stood  before  him  rigidly 
erect.  Instinctively  the  soldier’s  hand 
was  raised  in  salute. 

sacred  oath,  Monsieur.”  he  said  husk¬ 
ily.  “An  oath  that  stands.” 

The  old  man  grew  very’  white  as  he 
stretched  out  his  arm  to  the  east.  “.\h, 
France!”  he  cried.  “I  am  old!  They  will 
not  let  me  fight!  But  at  the  last  I — I  give 
my  life  to  you — my  France!  I,  Louis  Ra- 
vailliac,  killed  Jules  Milliard!  It  is  I  who 
will  go  to  prison — and  my  son  shall  go 
to  France!”  He  pointed  a  trembling  finger 
toward  Muir,  and  for  the  first  time  the 


indomitable  voice  faltered:  “Go — go,  my 
boy!  And  may  the  good  God  go  with  you! 
Go,  fight,  even  as  Pierre  Ladue  fought! 
Go  fight  for  France!  Fight  for  Canada, 
for  France,  and  for  her."  The  old  eyes 
rested  for  a  moment  upon  the  face  of 
the  girl.  The  old  figure  swayed  uncer¬ 
tainly  and  a  hand  flew  to  his  breast.  The 
old  life  moved  and  the  words  came  with  a 
mighty  effort.  “God — bless — the — lilies — 
of — France!” 

The  recruiting  officer  caught  him  as  he 
pitched  forward,  and  lowered  him  gently 
to  the  floor.  The  army  surgeon  dropped 
to  his  knees.  After  a  moment  of  silence 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  faces  of  those 
who  crowded  close  about  the  prostrate 
form. 

“He  has  gone,”  he  said,  reverently. 
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THE  MOVIE  CAMERA,  IN  THE  GUN-RACK  OF  THE  AEROPLANE,  IS  THE  ALL-SEEING  EYE  AND 
RECORDING  ANGEL  OF  THE  BATTLE-FRONT. 

HE  enemy  was  coming  up  the  A  machine  can’t  draw,  and  even  if  it  could,  I 

I  face  of  the  ridge  against  the  do  you  think  a  soldier  would  stand  still,  with 

I  pitiless  cannon  fire,  running  the  enemy  shooting  his  clothes  full  of  holes, 

from  cover  to  cover,  seeking  just  to  have’  something  to  send  home?  He 

surcease  behind  a  stump,  and  dying  in  the  would  be  a  fool.  All  kinds  of  crazy  stories 

open.  The  boys,  with  their  faces  tense  set,  get  out  after  a  battle.  But  a  machine 

struggled  on,  fitting  the  cartridges  between  making  a  picture  of  a  battle — that  was  a 

their  teeth,  savagely  tearing  their  casings  little  too  strong. 

open,  to  fall  with  the  glistening  black  Thus  Brady  took  his  pictures  of  Bull  Run. 
powder  still  dry  on  the  red  of  their  lips.  It  was  not  until  twenty  years  after  the  Civil 

It  was  a  bitter  battle.  Bull  Run  was,  but  War  that  the  strategic  and  historic  values  of 

it  was  almost  worth  it  to  hear  what  they  his  pictures  were  appreciated.  Guarded  ten- 

said  afterward  about  somebody  taking  a  derly,  they  are  now  in  the  archives  in  Wash-  j 

picture  of  it.  That  was  going  a  little  too  ington,  and  to-night  and  to-morrow  and  the  I 

fast.  If  they  would  confine  their  accounts  next  night  and  the  night  after  that  they  will  * 

to  the.  number  of  the  enemy  killed,  or  to  the  be  studied  in  dozens  of  training  camps  and  } 

number  of  guns  shot  from  their  hands,  it  schools,  from  Missoula  to  Mineola. 
wouldn’t  be  so  bad;  but  going  around  telling  In  another  fifty  years  who  can  say  that  ^ 

that  a  picture  had  been  taken  of  a  battle!  they  will  not  be  studying  the  photographs  | 

Well,  that  was  too  much.  Nobody  could  we  are  now  making,  just  as  eagerly,  just  as  1 

take  a  picture  of  a  battle!  A  battle  was  too  diligently?  How  are  they  being  made  i] 

big.  And,  besides,  how  could  you  make  a  now?  How  is  our  war  being  photographi- 

picture  of  anything  without  drawing  it?  cally  waged? 
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We  are  “Over  There.”  The  flying-ma¬ 
chines  are  ready,  in  a  ^  bunch,  like  prairie 
cattle  with  their  heads  up,  scenting  danger, 
their  nostrils  opening  and  closing,  awaiting 
the  word.  When  the  smoke  bomb  goes 
— there  it  is — the  propellers  clack-clack, 
and  the  tractors  skim  along  the  ground,  like 
ducks  looking  for  a  place  to  light.  Then 
they  are  specks,  followed  by  prayers  and 
projectiles,  but  with  their  camera-eyes 
recording  all  below. 

At  San  Juan,  at  Manila,  to  be  sure,  the 
battle  was  recorded  quite  differently.  More 
thrillingly  perhaps,  but  not  with  the  same 
fidelity,  for  a  camera  is  as  easy  to  fool  as  a 
German  Hausmeister  is  by  his  government. 

All  preparations  were  made  for  the  film¬ 
ing  of  the  Cuban  campaign,  with  a  motion- 
picture  photographer  sent  across  by  a  special 
boat  from  Key  West.  The  battle  was  in 
the  daytime,  and  the  photographer  was 
there  with  his  motion-picture  camera,  and 
the  perspective  was  wonderful.  But  the 
camera  buckled — buckled  just  as  the  boys 
came  out  of  the  trenches;  and  when  it  was 
straightened  out  again  they  were  washing  up. 

But  in  six  weeks  San  Juan  Hill — that 
splendid  charge  up  San  Juan  Hill — was 
thrilling  multitudes  in  and  around  Four¬ 
teenth  Street,  New  York.  You  could  see 
the  boys  coming  out  of  the  trenches,  with 
the  white,  angr\’  puffs  of  the  guns,  the  bitten 
branches,  the  recoil  of  the  machine  guns, 
and  heroes  dying  inside  the  camera  lines. 
Dying — only  the  way  people  well  paid  die — 
by  throwing  out  their  hands  and  falling 
backward,  spine  stiff.  Not  the  way  acro¬ 
bats  fail,  but  the  way  soldiers  fall  who  want 
to  work  the  next  week. 

Pretty  good  pay  they  were  getting,  too. 
Three  dollars  a  day,  with  transportation 
both  ways  and  lunch  furnished  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  staff.  It  was  a  good  picture,  except 
that  Summit,  New  Jersey,  was  awfully  hard 
to  get  to  and  back  from. 

Battles  to  Order 

ND  then  the  battle  of  Manila.  A  pleas¬ 
ant  time  was  had  by  all ;  by  all  except  the 
camera  man,  who  couldn’t  get  in  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  scene  and  who  would  have  to 
explain  it  to  the  boss  when  he  got  back 
home.  Worse  than  being  a  deserter  is  being 
at  a  country  club  when  a  battle  is  going  on. 
But  six  weeks  later  the  public  saw  the  battle 
in  all  its  .smoky  detail,  with  the  ships  belch¬ 
ing  the  broadsides,  mentioned  so  descrifv 


tively  by  the  newspapers,  and  gurgling  to 
the  bottom  without  a  soul  saved.  Wonder¬ 
ful  effects  may  be  accomplished  in  a  camera 
pond  in  the  studio  back  yard,  with  the  sky 
painted  on  a  back-drop,  and  miniature 
models  of  the  ships  coming  and  going  on  an 
inland  sea  twenty  feet  beiween  the  f)osts — 
providing  the  photographer  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  uses  a  short-focus  lens.  Then  the 
model,  three  feet  from  stern  to  bow,  from 
the  Army  and  Navy  stores,  looks  as  big  as 
the  Oregon  in  diy  dock. 


Villa  Obliges 

OR  did  the  Mexican  disturbances  cost 
the  photographers  any  great  prepara¬ 
tion  or  loss  of  sleep.  Especially  after  Villa 
signed  the  contract  guaranteeing  exclusiv^e 
cinematographic  rights,  with  Article  \  in  the 
agreement  stating  and  setting  forth  that  all 
important  battles  should  be  held  in  the  day¬ 
time,  and,  unless  otherwise  specified  and 
initialed,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  fiv'e. 
That  simplified  matters  greatly  and  insured 
some  fine  close-ups  of  batiderilleros  in  som¬ 
breros,  and  conquistadors  savagely  j)eering 
from  behind  cactus  bushes.  Any  one  of 
them  was  glad  to  peer  for  a  peso. 

It  was  all  verv'  lovely,  but  it  had  its 
drawbacks  in  Villa’s  constantly  increasing 
demand  to  have  himself  shown  on  horse¬ 
back;  in  conference  with  his  advisorv-  staff 
grouped  unostentatiously  in  the  back¬ 
ground;  at  breakfast;  signing  orders;  off 
for  an  inspection  of  the  lines;  questioning 
a  captured  prisoner;  romping  with  the 
commandant’s  child,  with  striking  scenes 
from  his  home  life  and  early  conquests. 
The  remainder  of  the  film,  in  the  space 
devoted  to  fighting  scenes,  was  all  that 
the  business  management  could  ask,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  photographer  gave  the 
word  and  had  them  stop  promptly  at  five. 
But  if  it  was  found  that  he  didn’t  observe 
his  watch  closely,  the  army  would  run  over 
into  the  cool  of  the  evening,  carrv’ing  on 
their  most  spirited  fighting  when  ttie  nega¬ 
tive  would  be  so  thin  as  to  make  the  time 
and  ammunition  practically  wasted. 

That  is  all  right  along  the  border;  but 
the  Marne  is  a  long  way  from  Me.xico.  They 
don’t  have  any  regular  fighting  hours 
over  there.  Lots  of  times  they  don’t  l)egin 
their  battles  until  after  five,  and  if  anybody 
can  hold  up  his  hand  and  tell  them  to  stop, 
that  person,  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
successfully  concealed  his  identity. 
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Taking  motion  pic¬ 
tures  over  there  makes 
photographic  work  be¬ 
low  the  Rio  seem  like 
a  pillow-fight.  But, 
just  the  same,  motion 
pictures  are  being 
taken  every  day. 

Some  are  shown; 
mostly  they  are  not. 

In  the  early  days  of 
the  war,  motion-pic¬ 
ture  cameras  were 
given  about  as  much 
respect  as  the  Ger¬ 
mans  give  the  Red 
Cross.  A  photog¬ 
rapher  applying  for 
a  front-line  permit 
had  as  much  chance 
of  securing  it  as  a  per¬ 
son  had  of  getting  an 
interview  with  the 
Kaiser  on  “Brotherly 
Love,  a  Crying  Need.” 

As  the  war  went 
along,  it  was  seen  that 
it  was  not  to  be  the 
fall  affair  that  it  was 
at  first  thought,  and 
the  need  of  having 
some  pictured  produc¬ 
tions  of  it  began  to  be 
appreciated.  A  few 
experimental  cameras 
were  let  in  to  see 
what  they  could  get, 
but  their  negatives 
were  confined  to  hos¬ 
pital  work  and  patri¬ 
otic  preparations. 

Nothing  nearer  the 
front  than  the  second 
hospital  line  was  per- 
mitted  the  photog¬ 
rapher.  He  was 
perfectly  free  to  take 
pictures  of  prominent 
men  making  speeches, 
children  drilling  for 
charity  and  the  king 
dedicating  a  hospital, 
but  that  w'as  as  much 
of  the  conflict  as  he  . 

was  permitted  to  transfer  to  celluloid. 

When  the  ban  was  lifted  and  photog¬ 
raphers  were  permitted  to  go  down  where 


the  ground  was 
plowed  up,  there  was 
a  great  hastening  tt) 
the  lines;  but  after 
one  or  two  cinema¬ 
tographers  set  up 
their  cameras  and 
had  to  be  taken  back 
on  a  sheet,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  photo¬ 
graphic  coigns  of 
vantage  showed  a 
marked  falling  off. 

Equipped  with  a 
regulation  studio 
camera,  which,  on 
its  tripod,  stood  four 
feet  above  the 
ground,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  twisting  at 
the  handle  was  meat 
to  alien  marksmen. 

It  was  then  seen 
that  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  system  would 
have  to  be  devised 
if  they  wished  to  take 
motion  pictures  in 
the  danger  zone.  A 
camera  that  stood 
up  like  a  Dutch 
windmill  was  not 
equal  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  occasion. 

It  made  too  much 
work  for  the  Red 
Cross.  Then  it  was 
that  a  photographer 
from  Kansas,  seek¬ 
ing  adventure  in  the 
first  line  of  trenches, 
hit  on  a  method.  He 
had  a  steel  jacket 
built  for  his  camera, 
with  an  aperture  for 
the  protection  of  the  lens,  so  that  an  or¬ 
dinary  bullet  would  be  deflected  from  its 
course.  Without  a  blow  of  considerable 
earnestness,  the  camera  was  safe.  His 
machine  being  ojjerated  by  a  storage  bat- 
ter>',  the  photographer  had  but  to  crawl 
back  where  the  chance  of  casualty  was  not 
so  pronounced,  and  wait  until  he  saw 
something  worthy  of  reproduction.  This 
he  was  able  to  do  by  the  trench  peri¬ 
scope;  and  by  touching  the  button  that  led 
the  connecting  wires  to  his  camera,  he  was 
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— optically,  at  least — up  to  sixty  yards. 

Though  he  solved  the  problem  of  his 
own  protection  this  way,  and  found  a  way 
of  operating  his  camera  without  twisting 
an  exposed  crank,  he  was  not  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  heaven.  Carefully  he  would  crawl 
out  at  night,  erect  his  camera  and  crawl 
back  again,  impatient  for  the  morning, 
only  to  have  a  bomb,  detonating  a  few 
yards  away,  hurl  his  camera  to  the  ground. 
When  opportunity  offered  the  following 
night,  he  would  set  up  his  machine  again. 
To  have  shell  lay  it  flat  merely  made  the 
film  jump.  That  is  why  in  war  pictures 
the  film  suddenly  wavers,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  early  days,  when  the  train, 
with  the  camera  lashed  on  the  cow-catcher, 
suddenly  rounded  Dead  Man’s  Curve. 
The  film  then  fluttered  and  rocked  as  if 
the  ofierators  had  gone  off,  finally  to  come 
back  and  go  on  with  the  picture.  But 
though  the  film  does  jump,  it  is  better  than 
having  all  the  agitation  on  the  photogra- 


Along  comes  a  Busy  Bertha,  and  the  camera 
looks  as  if  somebody  had  taken  a  spade  and 
tried  to  secrete  it.  The  next  night,  or  at 
the  first  opportunity,  the  camera  is  dug  out, 
the  lens  wiped,  the  wires  joined  and  it  is 
returned  to  its  post  of  observation. 

Day  by  day,  bit  by  bit,  the  camera  is 
made  to  tell  its  storv'.  More  vivid  are  the 
films  made  by  photographic  manipulation, 
for  there  are  triumphs  in  all  trades.  The 
camera  would  show  men  at  work  in  the 
trenches;  at  meals.  There  would  be  a 
blinding  flash;  then  the  men  would  be  gone. 
The  supposition  is  that  a  bomb  had  come 
along.  But  not  always.  If  the  photogra¬ 
pher  was  near  enough  to  show  that  particu¬ 
lar  scene,  something  likewise  happened  to 
him.  Something  that  made  him  a  changed 
man.  So  another  method  was  used  to  give 
the  audience  its  money’s  worth;  a  method 
that  did  not  put  such  a  strain  on  the  hos¬ 
pitals.  It  was  found  that  the  same  effect 
could  be  secured  by  taking  a  picture  of  a 


able  to  stop  and  start  his  machine  at  will,  pher’s  side.  The  picture  shows,  with  faith- 
Equipfied  with  a  telephoto  lens — a  “Long  ful  detail,  the  bleak,  barren  stretch  of  No 
Tom” — he  was  able  to  bring  the  Germans  Man’s  Land,  the  spiteful  spatter  of  shells. 
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squad  of  men  at  their  coffee,  then  cutting 
the  film  and  inserting  a  bomb  explosion. 
The  bomb  explosion  may  have  taken  place 
a  week  later  and  half  a  mile  down  the 
line,  but,  following  immediately  upon  the 
picture  of  the  men  in  the  trenches,  it  looked 
as  if  only  the  fractional  part  of  a  second 
separated  the  two  scenes.  The  audience, 
furthered  in  its  belief,  did  not  suspect  that 
a  week  and  a  mile  intervened.  Such  things 
did  happen,  are  happening;  so  the  photog¬ 
rapher  felt  free  to  do  a  little  skilful  film¬ 
joining  and  keep  off  the  casualty  list. 

Hardly  is  a  camera  rigged  up  without 
finding  scenes  too  gruesome  to  be  shown  to 
an  unselected  audience.  Not  so  much 
for  fear  of  giving  information  to  the  enemy 
as  of  giving  hysteria  to  friends.  The  film  is 
censored  as  carefully  as  correspondents’  re- 
ports,with  a  further  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
French  or  English  Government  for  a  print. 
These  prints  are  not  only  for  the  archives 
of  the  Government,  as  a  pictorial  record  of 
the  war,  but  also  for  the  instruction  of 
officers  and  men  far  removed  from  the  point 
of  exposure.  The  French  command,  see¬ 
ing  a  film  from  the  English  front,  have  as 
fair  an  idea  of  conditions  as  if  back  from  a 
tour  of  inspection. 

But  films  direct  from  the  firing-line,  un¬ 
censored,  do  not  reach  this  coimtry,  that  is, 
the  general  public.  One  never  know's  who 
his  next-seat  neighbor  is  in  a  picture  theatre. 
But  in  Washington  it  is  different,  as  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  two  projectors  have 
been  installed  in  the  Capitol.  One  is  in  a 
room  off  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  the  other 
for  the  benefit  of  the  committeemen  from 
the  House  of  Representatives.  There  the 
films  are  seen  unedited.  Not  only  films 
from  the  front,  but  films  of  the  drilling  of 
our  own  soldiers  and  of  our  own  prepara¬ 
tions.  Before  they  are  pjermitted  to  go  to 
the  theatres,  they  are  gone  over  by  the 
censors  from  the  Division  of  Pictures  under 
the  control  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information.  For  we  now  have  our  own 
moving-picture  war  censors. 

Taking  it  on  the  Run 

IDING  behind  a  trench  and  doing 
your  photographing  with  a  wire 
would  be  pjerfectly  lovely  if  it  were  not  for 
the  attacks.  When  the  boys  are  outward 
bound  there  isn’t  anything  left  to  photo¬ 
graph  but  their  coat  tails.  If  you  have 
ambitions  to  show  them  putting  bombs 


where  they  will  do  the  most  good,  you  will 
have  to  be  along — and  you  can’t  be  along 
if  your  camera  is  staked  down.  If  you  wish 
to  show  the  boches  coming  out  of  their 
trenches  with  their  hands  up,  you  will 
have  to  depend  on  other  means  and  methods 
of  taking  your  bombing  pictures.  It  can’t 
be  done  with  a  tripxxi  camera.  Not  if  you 
wish  to  come  back  under  your  own  px)wer. 

The  First-Line  Camera 

IT  IS  down  where  excitement  is  thickest 
that  the  compressed  air  comes  in.  It  is 
the  first-line  camera.  You  opjen  up  your  kit, 
take  out  a  piece  of  gas-pip)e,  stand  on  two 
little  treads  and  pump  up  your  camera  as 
if  it  were  a  bicycle  tire.  Fill  it  tight  before 
you  leave  and  it  will  run  off  four  hundred 
feet  without  a  hitch.  When  the  machine 
gun  rattles  the  signals — four  rapid  shots, 
three,  two,  four — then  come  up  out  of  the 
trench  with  the  boys,  and  with  your  gas- 
helmet  hanging  in  front  of  you  like  a  bib, 
keep  right  along  with  them — not  so  far 
ahead  as  to  get  dl  the  glory,  and  not  so  far 
back  as  merely  to  show  a  striking  picture  of 
“the  trenches  as  they  appear  in  modem  war¬ 
fare.  ”  You  work  your  air  with  your  left  and 
have  your  right  free  for  your  mask  and  to  get 
your  automatic,  when  some  one  you  thought 
done  for  props  himself  up  on  his  elbow  and 
comes  down  on  you.  You  always  have  to 
watch  them.  You  think  they  have  done 
their  bit  and  then  one  of,  them  turns  over 
on  his  side,  and  the  reports  that  night  will 
say,  “The  day  was  marked  by  a  few  unim- 
p)ortant  engagements,  with  a  slight  number 
of  casualties  on  our  side.” 

You  have  only  to  keep  your  eye  out  for 
small  shell  craters  and  opien  places  betw’een 
the  ranks.  But  be  careful  of  the  shell  holes, 
for  if  you  step  in  one  of  them  and  the  box 
comes  down  on  top  of  you,  the  picture  will 
never  be  the  same,  even  if  you  can  get  it 
back  intact.  With  four  hundred  feet  in  the 
magazine,  you  can  take  four  hundred  sec¬ 
tions  of  pictures — almost  seven  minutes. 
When  you  start  across,  you  press  the  button, 
and  when  you  get  over  there  you  think  you 
have  expxjsed  enough  film  for  a  six-reeler. 
But  you  look  at  your  dial  and  it  says  forty- 
eight.  Forty-eight  feet  is  a  great  deal 
of  time  when  you  are  crossing  a  disputed 
plot  of  ground  on  No  Man’s  Land,  with  a 
box  like  an  organ-grinder’s  dangling  in  front 
of  you.  It  is  a  long  time  and  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  not  get  back.  But  if  you  do, 


people  in  the 
theatres  will 
yawn  and  say, 
“These  pic¬ 
tures  are  pret¬ 
ty  fair,  but  in 
some  places 
they  are  awful- 


j.  A.  Dupre 
didn’t  get 
back.  With 
his  compress¬ 
ed-air  camera 
he  came  up  out 
of  the  French 
trenches  with 
the  boys  at 
Verdun  and 
started  across. 
He  was  squat¬ 
ting  to  offer 
as  small  a 
temptation  as 
possible,  when 
the  bullet  came 


working  in  connec- 


‘Long  Toms,’ 


camera 
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another  angle,  until  things  get  so  unpleas-  the  counter  or  the  cultivator  or  back  of  the 
ant  that  he  deems  a  return  the  better  first-line  trenches.  Jack  doesn’t  mind  getting 
part  of  valor.  out  and  hurling  bombs  eighteen  hours  a  day, 

Developed  in  the  photographic  room  back  if  he  knows  that  at  the  end  of  a  reasonable 
of  the  lines  and  projected  for  the  benefit  of  number  of  days  Mary  Pickford  and  a  hot 

those  most  concerned,  the  latest  changes  in  cup  of  coffee  will  be  there,  in  the  order 

communication  lines  and  trenches  may  be  named.  Just  to  lam  bombs  day  after  day, 

seen.  Then  the  negative  is  turned  over  to  with  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  the 

the  map-making  department,  which  enlarges  mail — that  is  what  makes  war  unpopular, 
direct  from  the  negative  and  uses  the  But  if  he  can  be  assured,  when  he  comes  out 
motion-picture  exposures  along  with  its  of  the  trenches,  of  meeting  Charlie  Chaplin 
“stills,”  piecing  out  a  complete  photograph-  and  Marguerite  Clark  and  Max  Linder  and 
ic  map,  until  the  enemy  has  few  geograph-  Pauline  Frederick  and  all  of  them — then  he 
ical  secrets  left.  doesn’t  mind  taking  off 

But  all  motion  n - . — i  his  shoes  with  a  boot- 

picture  activity  in  4  jack.  So,  back  of  the 

wartime  is  not  con-  j*  _  _  ^  lines,  in  the  recreation 

fined  to  taking  pic-  camps,  you  find  them 

tures.  Not  by  a  good  I  —  big,  splendid  mo- 

deal,  for  all  fighting  H  tion-picture  machines, 

and  no  play  makes  grinding  them  off 

Jack  a  dull  ^y.  He  without  a  flicker,  and 

must  have  his  movies.  the  best  orchestra  in 

Human  nature  runs  France  fiddling  away 

just  about  the  same,  as  if  Hindenburg’s 

whether  it  be  behind  downfall  depiended  on 
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DEVELOPING-TANKS. 
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what  they  were  putting  on  the  strings. 

Big  concrete  theatres  they  are,  with  lots 
of  room  to  yell;  and  you  ought  to  hear  us 
when  the 
villain  final¬ 
ly  gets  his. 

You’d  think 
we  had  a 
mess  of  Ger¬ 
man  officers 
in  a  dugout. 

When  we 
come  to 
crawl  back 
into  the 
trenches  the 
boys  don’t 
say, “How 
are  the  rein¬ 
forcements? 

What  have 
the  U-boats 
done  this 
week?’’ 

They  say, 

“What’s  it 
to  be — a  six-reeler?”  You  know,  fighting 
out  there  under  the  bombs  and  stars  without 
much'  to  think  about — except  when  some¬ 
body  starts  something  and  you  toss  back 
two  to  his  one — then  these  screen  people 
^m  mighty  close  to  you.  They  don’t 
seem  away  off  in  Los  Angeles.  They  seem 
just  back  of  the  third  line,  holding  out  their 
hands  and  waiting  for  you.  I  guess  you 
don’t  understand,  but  you  would  if  you  went 
to  sleep  a  few  times  and  the  last  thing  you 
saw  looking  at  you  was  a  rat’s  eye. 

What  are  they  doing?  The  latest  thing? 
Why,  teaching  us  to  drill  with  movies.  Not 
a  picture  of  real  soldiers,  but  drawings. 
Just  drawings.  .Animated  drawings.  You 
see  a  row  of  footprints  walking;  nobody 
there — just  footprints.  Nothing  but  a  line 
of- footprints,  and  that  is  the  way  we  ought 
to  step.  Then  a  lot  of  legs  walking.  Then 
something  else,  so  that  you  can’t  help  seeing 
how  it  ought  to  be  done — right  shoulder 
arms.  Company  front.  How  to  put  up  a 
shelter  tent.  How  to  fold  a  pack.  A  com¬ 
pany  knows  how  to  drill,  and  a  lot  about 
the  manual  of  arms  before  they  have  even  got 
their  uniforms.  It’s  mass  instruction.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  drill  sergeant  getting  off  and 
swearing  over  one  man.  he  runs  off  a  motion 
picture  and  shows  the  whole  company.  It’s 
a  wonderful  saving  in  time  and  cussing.  If 


Billy  Sunday  w’ould  go  among  the  drill  ser¬ 
geants  now  he  would  think  they  were  trail- 
hitters.  It’s  getting  so  that  a  drill  ser¬ 
geant  does- 
n  ’  t  have 
any  vocab- 
ular}’.  H  e 
just  shows 
the  pictures 
and  tells  the 
boys  not  to 
forget  to 
write  home 
regularly. 

And  a  lot 
of  ammuni- 
t i o  n  the 
movies  save 
in  rifle 
practise, 
too.  It’s  all 
right  to  set 
up  a  rifle- 
range,  shoot 
at  a  bull’s- 
eye  painted 
on  iron  and  have  your  chest  hung  with 
medals;  but  when  you  get  over  on  the  other 
side  you  find  that  they  have  run  out  of  bull’s- 
eyes.  .Alongside  what  you  have  to  shoot  at 
over  there,  a  saucer  looks  as  big  as  a  l)arrelof 
flour.  Then  your  objective’s  on  the  move, 
too.  You  whang  away  at  it  and  you  don’t 
know  whether  you  have  landed  or  plowed 
up  a  potato  patch.  That’s  where  the  new 
military  animated  targets  come  in.  They 
bring  the  pictures  back  from  the  front — 
pictures  of  the  Germans  coming  up  out  of 
the  trenches — and  throw  them  on  the  screen, 
and  they’re  your  target.  Instead  of  having 
a  silver  screen,  like  a  regular  motion-picture 
theatre,  the  screen  is  made  of  paper  and  it 
keeps  moving.  And  instead  of  having  an 
audience  sitting  around  sighing  every  time 
the  world  mistreats  the  beautiful  lady,  there 
are  recruits  with  rifles  in  their  hands. 

Under  the  shooting  counter  is  a  picture 
projector,  and  there  on  the  screen  are  the 
Germans  just  coming  up  for  a  charge.  You 
let  go  ami  the  bullet  hits  the  paper,  closing 
an  electrical  contact,  stopping  the  pro¬ 
jector,  and  a  light  shows,  so  that  you  can 
see  where  you  have  placed  your  shot.  At 
the  end  of  two  and  a  half  seconds  the  pic¬ 
ture  automatically  begins  to  move  again 
and  the  Germans  come  head  on  until  you 
let  drive.  Although  you  are  firing  only 
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sixty  feet,  the  object  you  are  shooting  at  is  So  is  periscope  firing  taught.  Pictures 
the  same  size  as  if  you  were  somewhere  are  taken  of  it  at  three  hundred,  at  six  hun- 
in  France  blazing  away  at  the  real  thing,  dred,  at  three  thousand  yards  from  the 


A  MOVIE  CAMERA,  HELD  STEADY  BY  A  GYROSCOPIC  DISK,  GETS  MORE  IN  FIVE  MINUTES  FROM 
AN  AEROPLANE  THAN  A  DOZEN  CAMERAS  BEHIND  THE  TRENCHES. 


Nor  is  the  movie  for  infantry  practise 
alone.  Nor  alone  for  the  revolver.  When 
you  shoot  off  a  six-pounder  it  takes  a  lot  of 
pKJwder.  It  takes  a  lot  even  when  you’ve 
got  somebody  at  the  other  end  you  don’t 
like.  But  when  you  just  want  to  get  a  little 
practise,  then  put  up  the  animated. 

It  is  Long  Island  where  the  most  exclusive 
preparations  are  being  made  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Germans.  The  waves  are  break¬ 
ing  high  on  the  bungalow-bound  coast  when 
— the  Germans!  They  come!  They  come! 
Their  destroyers  are  sailing  in.  They  have 
attacked  America.  A  half-dozen  six-pound¬ 
ers  begin  to  speak.  Quickly,  accurately 
the  bullets  are  placed — by  means  of  a  sub¬ 
caliber  shell.  A  twenty-two  short,  mount¬ 
ed  on  the  barrel  of  the  sbc-pounder,  is 
used,  and  the  big  charge  of  powder  is 
saved! 


hurricane  deck  of  a  destroyer.  They  are 
thrown  on  the  screen.  With  their  sub¬ 
calibers  the  gunners  try  to  close  the  case. 
With  the  submarine  stoppine  for  a  while, 
the  marksmen  have  plenty  of  time  to  study 
their  shots  and  receive  the  comments  of 
their  instructors.  Then  the  submarine  comes 
to  life  and  tries  for  its  element,  and  an¬ 
other  shot  cuts  short  its  ambitions. 

Photographically,  Bull  Run  is  raging 
again.  Pictures — the  new  kind — ^are  just 
coming  into  use.  But  not  alone  for  journal¬ 
istic  and  historic  reasons.  Not  to  make  the 
school-books  interesting.  Now  they  are  a 
means  of  defense  and  offense;  to  take  lines 
and  to  keep  lines.  And  all  their  new  uses 
have  been  developied  with  this  end  in  view — 
from  signing  up  “Sammy”  and  training 
“Sammy,”  to  keeping  “Sammy”  cheerful 
Over  There. 
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Mayor  MITCHFX’S  campai^  manipulator  of  parliamcntar>'  majorities. 

for  a  reelection  in  New  York  is  a  But  he  was  no  startling  success  as  an 
national  event,  not  because  New  administrator;  he  had  an  impediment  in 
York  is  big,  but  because  Mitchel  his  action;  and  his  “wait-and-see”  policy 
is  unique.  Mitchel  is  an  extraordinary’  finally  drove  him  from  office  to  make  way 
combination  of  the  power  to  be  a  political  for  the  Welsh  whirlwind,Mr.  Lloyd  George, 

leader  and  the  power  to  be  an  efficient,  who  in  many  repects  is  greatly  his  intellec- 

an  almost  horribly  efficient,  administrator,  tual  inferior. 

Mitchel  is  a  “public  man”  and  a  “business  On  the  other  hand.  General  Goethalswas 
man”  both.  Seldom  does  such  a  com-  a  superb  administrator  at  Panama,  where 

bination  occur  in  the  politics  of  any  de-  you  had  to  do  just  exactly  what  he  told 

mocracy.  you  to  do  or  else  run  a  strong  chance  of 

Mr.  .\squith,  in  England,  is  a  marvelous  getting  jailed  or  exiled;  but  when  he  came 
“public  man.”  He  is  a  sound  patriot  and  to  Washington  into  a  job  where  he  had 

he  surpasses  everx’body  else  in  the  world,  to  get  along  with  {leople  whose  eyes  were 

with  the  possible  e.xception  of  Mr.  Wilson,  at  the  same  level  with  his  own  and  where 

as  a  manager  of  political  issues  and  as  a  he  had  to  burrow  his  way  through  l)arbed- 
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wire  entanglements  of  personal  intrigue, 
he  was  about  as  adept  at  it  as  von 
Hindenburg  would  have  been.  He  is  a 
“business  man,”  but  no  “public  man.” 
Mitchel  is  both,  to  an  amazing  degree. 

Mitchel  can  and  does,  for  instance,  give 
the  trade-unionists  and  the  socialists  and 
the  philosophical  anarchists  and  the  other 
“radicals”  of  New  York  their  full  legal 
rights  of  free  assembly  and  of  free  speech 
in  the  streets  and  in  the  parks,  and  he  lets 
them  talk  at  a  rate  and  in  a  manner  that 
would  frighten  most  public  officials  of  the 
“business  man”  type  out  of  their  wits;  and 
then  he  can  and  does  turn  right  around  and 
go  back  to  the  City  Hall  and  get  intensely 
and  joyously  interested 
in  making  a  system  of 
things  under  which  the 
biggest  and  most  intri¬ 
cate  problems  of  fi¬ 
nance  get  famously 
solved,  while  at  the  same 
time  no  smallest  detail 
of  administration 
is  overlooked,  and  an 
exact  record  gets  kept, 
for  instance,  of  the  costs 
of  repairs  on  each  type¬ 
writing  machine  in  the 
city  service,  in  order  to 
determine  the  precise 
scientific  dismal  moment 
at  which  a  true  economy 
will  dictate  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  further  re¬ 
pairs  and  the  purchase 
of  a  new  machine — an 
inquiry  which  would 
bore  most  “public  men” 
to  the  point  of  complete 
mental  collapse. 

1 1  is  really  a  most 
curious  circumstance 
that  Mitchel  should 
have  been  the  first  may¬ 
or  of  New  York  in  our 
day  to  open  the  streets 
and  the  parks  of  New 
York  to  an  absolutely 
complete  demonstration 
of  “free  speech,”  peace¬ 
able  and  successful, 
while  at  the  same  time 
he  was  also  the  first 
mayor  of  New  York  in 
our  day  to  check  the 


mounting  costs  of  government  and  to  ac¬ 
complish  an  actual  reduction  in  the  annual 
expense  of  operating  the  city’s  administra¬ 
tive  departments. 

Either  achievement  would  have  been  a 
record.  The  one  is  a  human  achievement, 
an  achievement  in  living.  The  other  is  a 
financial  achievement,  an  achievement  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

A  man  who  can  be  both  a  human  person 
and  a  dollars-and-cents  person  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  life  of  a  democracy  is  too  rare  to  be 
allowed  to  escape,  and  he  is  worthy  the 
watching  of  the  whole  country. 

It  happens  that  his  humanness  often 
makes  people  forget  that  really  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  life  is 
simply  to  work  hard  at 
a  g(^,  big,  hard  job.  He 
happ)ens  to  be  a  fighting 
figure.  He  is  tall,  lean, 
straight,  the  angles  of 
his  lx)dy  very  definite, 
his  nose  and  chin  and 
lips  very  clean-cut. 
When  he  sits,  he  sits  as 
if  he  were  just  about  to 
spring  up.  When  he 
walks  across  a  room,  he 
marches.  He  is  nerve. 
He  is  wire.  He  dresses 
in  a  manner  rather  New 
Yorky,  rather  dapper. 
Or  perhaps  one  might 
say  that  it  is  the  dap¬ 
perness  of  a  rather  pre¬ 
cise  man,  a  rather  pre¬ 
cise  military  man.  He 
does  full  justice  in  his 
appearance  to  his  train¬ 
ing  at  Plattsburg.  He 
is  and  looks,  the  soldier. 

He  has  a  delightfully 
boyish  smile  and  a  few 
hundred  scattered  gray 
hairs  that  lend  a  touch 
of  distinguished  care  and 
anxiety  to  the  thousands 
of  youthful  jet-black 
ones  that  still  prove  his 
right  (which  he  exer¬ 
cises)  to  be  at  home  on 
the  dancing  floor.  He 
likes  dancing.  He  likes 
fencing.  He  likes  box¬ 
ing.  He  fenced  a  good 
deal  when  he  was  an 
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undergraduate  at  Columbia  University, 
and  he  boxed  even  while  he  was  conduct- 
ing  his  1Q13  campaign  for  the  mayoralty. 

In  his  reflective  moments,  when  he  is  try- 
ing  to  And  out  why  he  does  what  he  does,  ? 

he  will  say  that  fencing  and  boxing  are 
good  games  because  they  teach  a  man 
to  act,  to  act  quickly,  to  be  decisive.  ' 

Certainly  a  man’s  games  do  seem  to  f  > 
go  with  the  rest  of  his  character.  Men  ' 
who  play  golf,  for  instance,  are  usually,  ir  “  3 

though  not  always,  somewhat  golfy  in  ' 
their  mode  of  action.  Golf  is  a  game  in  r 
which  you  can  look  at  the  ball  and  ^ 

then  look  at  the  ball  and  then  look 
at  the  ball  some  more,  and  swing  your 
club  for  practise  and  swing  it  again, 
and  rest,  and  think  it  and  drive. 

Mitchel’s  games  are  instant  games, 
and  his  mode  of  p>olitical  action  is  asso- 
ciated  with  the  natural  impossibility 
of  pur-  suing  meditation  as  an  art  when 

another  man  is  trying  - ^ 

to  poke  a  fist  or  a 

rapier  into  your  eye.  1 

Mitchel  also  likes  to  .  , 

shoot.  Here,  though, 
we  go  beyond  games  • 

into  something  deep)er.  • 

He  likes  to  shoot  and 

to  tramp  and  camp  in  iir 

the  big  woo<is  of  New 
York,  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  on  a  long  trail, 
few 

poplar 

On  the 

the  rain,  p>eople  learn 
about  people.  Mitchel  ' 
is  adored  most  by  those 
who  camp  with  him. 

The  pack  and  the  fire 

show  the  man  who  does  L _ (1 _ ! _ 

his  bit  and  more  than  ^administrative  mitchel  at  four, 
his  bit,  and  they  show  and  at  eighteen. 

the  man  who  sags,  who 

slacks.  No  narrowest  streak  of  vellow  terlv  prosaic 
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One  of  the  things  that  first  made  him  na¬ 
tionally  famous  was  his  so-called  “fight  with 
the  Catholic  Church.”  But  he  was  utterly 
innocent  of  any  desire  to  have  a  fight  with 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  investigat¬ 
ing.  With 
the  help  of 
experts  o  n 
mid  -  wives, 
he  was  in¬ 
vestigating 
midwives. 

With  the 
help  of  ex¬ 
perts  on 
diseases  of 
furriers,  he 
was  investi- 
gating 
diseases  of 
furriers. 

With  the 
help  of  ex- 
pe r  t  s  on 
street 
shade -trees, 
he  was  in¬ 


vestigating  street  shade-trees.  He  took  a 
census  of  all  the  street  shade-trees  on  Man¬ 
hattan.  That  is,  he  employed  as  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  the  kind  of  men  that  would  just 
naturally  insist  on  taking  a  census  of  them. 

They  had  to 
count  them. 
How  know 
what  to  do 
about  them 
until  you  got 
them  count¬ 
ed? 

So,  while 
counting 
everything 
and  inves- 
tigat in  g 
everything 
committed 
tohischarge, 
he  counted 
and  investi¬ 
gated  the  in- 
stitutions 
that  re- 
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children  and  care  for  them.  Some  of  these 
institutions  were  Catholic,  some  were 
Protestant,  some  were  Jewish.  The  Prot¬ 
estant  ones  came  off  worse  than  the 
Catholic  ones,  in  number  of  condemna¬ 
tions.  Twenty-six  institutions  in  all  were 
found  unworthy  to  have  children  commit¬ 
ted  to  them.  Twelve  of  these  were  Catho¬ 
lic,  fourteen  were  Protestant. 

Mitchel  was  not  interested  in  their  relig¬ 
ion  at  all.  He  was  not  trying  to  make  an 
“issue”  of  any  sort  whatsoever.  Certain 
Catholics,  misunderstanding  him,  forced  an 
“issue”  upon  him  by  attacking  his  admin¬ 
istration  for  “attacking”  the  Church,  his 
own  Church.  He  then  found  himself 
fighting  back  and  laying  down  the  gen¬ 
eralization  that  “the  Church  must  keep  its 
hands  off  the  altar  of  Government,  just  as 
Government  must  keep  its  hands  off  the 
altar  of  the  Church.”  But  he  loathes  gen¬ 
eralizations.  He  almost  never  makes  them. 
His  “fight  with  the  Catholic  Church,”  or, 
accurately,  his  fight  with  certain  digni¬ 
taries,  clerical  and  lay,  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  a  tremendous  fight;  but  it 
was  purely  a  by-product.  He  did  not 
set  out  to  establish  any  principle  in  the 
relations  between  church  and  state.  He  set 
out  simply  to  make  all  child-caring  institu¬ 
tions  live  up  to  certain  expert  standards. 

He  succeeded.  The  condemned  institu¬ 
tions  have  ceased  from  their  condemned 
ways.  They  live  up  to  New  York  City 
expert  standards  and  they  get  New  York 
City  children  and  New  York  City  money. 
The  “fight”  continues  to  storm  on,  glam¬ 
orously,  but  the  actual  reform  was  long 
ago  routinely  and  exp)ertly  accomplished. 

His  Favorite  Investigator 

ITCHEL  was  doubtless  born  with  this 
uncontrollable  passion  for  investiga¬ 
tions  and  for  experts  already  somehow  in  his 
system,  but  one  may  suspect  that  he  con¬ 
tracted  just  a  bit  more  of  it  by  exposure  to 
that  most  confirmed  and  grandest  of  all 
expert-investigators,  Henry  Bruere,  who 
was  associated  with  him  in  his  very  first 
adventure  in  politics,  who  subsequently 
became  his  City-Chamberlain  and  chief  ad¬ 
ministrative  adviser,  and  who  is  now  on 
his  way  to  being  a  magnate  in  Mexico, 
where  he  helps  to  operate  a  big  mining 
corporation  and  still  gratifies  his  taste  for 
scientific  reform  by  acting  as  financial 
adviser  to  the  Carranza  Government. 


Bruere  is  a  man  with  a  French  name, 
an  ancestry  German  and  Polish,  a  birth¬ 
place  soundly  American  in  a  small  town 
in  Missouri,  and  an  accent  resembling  a 
British  earl’s,  only  much  more  distinguished 
than  any  ordinary  average  earl’s.  It 
would  take  a  quite  e.xceptional  earl  to  be 
as  patrician  as  Bruere.  .\nd  no  scientifi¬ 
cally  abler,  no  scientifically  honester,  ana¬ 
lyzer  of  governmental  affairs  has  come 
along  in  our  time  in  .\merica.  He  con¬ 
ducts  investigations  not  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  his  views,  but  actually  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  some  views.  A  strange 
man! 

The  Mitchel  Ancestry 

E  W.\S  first  noted  in  Chicago,  living  in 
a  little  tenement-house  on  the  VVest 
Side,  taking  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
workmen  in  a  harvester-machinery  plant, 
appalling  everybody  with  that  accent,  and 
hypnotizing  everybody  with  that  analytical 
mind.  He  came  to  New  York,  entered  the 
service  of  the  reform  organization  called 
the  Bureau  of  City  Betterment,  and  was 
soon  engaged  in  forwarding  the  bureau’s 
investigation  of  .\hearn,  president  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan. 

Into  the  orbit  of  that  investigation  came 
young  Mitchel.  He  was  practising  law. 
He  was  very  young — twenty-seven.  He  is 
only  thirty-eight  now.  His  ancestry  did 
not  conflict  with  Bruere’s,  being  partly 
Spanish  and  mostly  Irish. 

Mitchel’s  father’s  father  was  an  Irish¬ 
man  indeed.  He  wrote  and  talkcxl  in 
Ireland  against  the  English,  was  impris¬ 
oned,  escaped,  landed  in  New  York,  was 
received  with  flags  and  with  speeches  by 
public  officials  and  by  private  prominent 
citizens,  and,  as  he  walked  through  that 
welcome,  superbly  remarked  that  he  took 
it  all  “expressly  as  an  insult  to  England.” 
He  returned  to  Ireland,  resumed  writing 
and  talking  against  the  English  there,  and 
died  there. 

Mitchel’s  father,  James  Mitchel,  was  a 
fire  marshal  in  New  York,  appointed  by 
Mitchel’s  uncle,  Henry  U.  Purroy  who 
was  Fire  Commissioner,  and  who  put  his 
relatives  into  office  with  a  fluent  and 
sweeping  fidelity  highly  esteemed  in  those 
really  human  and  prescientific  days  when 
the  home  fires  were  kept  really  burning, 
irrespective  of  the  antics  of  the  torch  of 
knowledge. 
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With  such  antecedents  it  might  rea¬ 
sonably  have  been  predicted  that  John 
Purroy  Mitchel  would  grow  up  to  be  a 
professional  politician.  He  did  nothing 
of  the  sort.  He  went  to  St.  John’s  College, 
Fordham,  a  Catholic  institution;  he  went 
to  Columbia  University;  he  went  to  the 
New  York  Law  School;  and  he  settled  down 
to  practise  law;  and  he  practised  it  for  six 
years  with  no  discernible  stir  toward  pub¬ 
lic  office;  and  he  might  really  be  practising 
it  yet  if  no  thrilling,  grubbing,  dollars- 
and-cen  ts,  prove  -  him  -  wrong-  in  -  the-  third- 
decimal-place  investigation  of  a  crook  had 
come  along  to  inspire  him. 

The  fact  is  that  Mitchel  is  no  profes¬ 
sional  politician  at  all.  To  be  a  pro¬ 
fessional  politician,  one  ought  to  be  good 
at  certainly  one  of  two  things — speech¬ 
making  or  machine-building.  Mitchel  is 
no  good  at  either. 

He  can  get  up  and  totter  forward  and 
make  one  word  come  after  the  other — yes. 
And  he  looks  so  young,  and  so  inquiring, 
and  so  hard-working,  and  so  determined  to 
see  the  right  and  to  get  to  it  and  to  do  it! 
He  is  humanly  app>ealing.  But,  when  all 
gibes  at  oratory  have  been  concluded,  there 
still  does  remain  such  a  thing  as  oratory, 
a  great  thing,  a  thing  as  great  and  as  useful, 
almost,  as  poetry  itself.  Lloyd  George, 
Raymond  Robins,  Viviani,  are  useful  in  a 
supreme  sense  when  they  lift  the  heart  of 
an  audience  to  ideas,  eternal  ideas,  to  which 
that  audience  unaided  would  never  have 
risen. 

His  Oratory 

N  THE  speaking  of  such  men  there  is 
the  flow  of  a  released  personality  from  the 
things  of  now  to  the  things  of  always. 
Mitchel  is  not  a  released  personality. 
He  is  not  a  poetic  person,  a  divining  person. 
He  is  solidly  and  hop>elessly  sanely  an  in¬ 
vestigating  and  determining  person. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  two  years  as  mayor 
he  made  a  long  speech  in  the  nature  of  a  re¬ 
port  of  his  stewardship  to  his  fellow-citizens. 
If  Lloyd  George  or  Raymond  Robins  or 
Viviani  had  made  that  sp>eech  it  would  have 
ended  up  with  the  City  of  God  orsomething, 
and  everybody  would  have  gone  home  feeling 
that  to  live  and  labor  for  New  York  was  a 
sort  of  crusade. 

Mitchel  ended  it  iip  with  the  following 
impassioned  words: 

“If  the  pay-as-you-go  policy  be  carried 


out  faithfully  for  the  next  ten  years,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  city’s  history  we  shall  get 
the  city’s  debt  charges  under  control;  for, 
while  we  halt  the  extensions  of  the  city’s 
borrowings  for  non-productive  improve¬ 
ments,  we  shall  catch  up  by  paying  off 
each  year  a  portion  of  such  previous  bor¬ 
rowings.” 

Climax!  Peroration!  What  a  peroration! 
Instead  of  a  lump  in  one’s  throat,  it  gives 
one  a  pain  in  one’s  head. 

His  Politics 

ND  Mitchel  is  just  as  uninspired  at 
political  machine-building  as  he  is  at 
political  oratory.  Here,  truly,  in  his  com¬ 
plete  failure  to  make  a  real  political  ma¬ 
chine  for  himself,  he  deserves  admiration 
unqualified. 

His  principal  app>ointees  to  high  po¬ 
litical  office  in  the  city  of  New  York 
(Bruere  is  a  specimen)  have  been  distinct¬ 
ly  administrators  and  distinctly  not  elec¬ 
tioneers. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  of  them 
would  be  just  about  as  useful  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  p>olitical  primary  as  in  a  Central 
American  revolution.  They  were  “high¬ 
brows;”  and  they  were  not  p>olitical 
“highbrows,”  they  were  scientific  “high¬ 
brows;”  got  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
counted  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  suf>er- 
fluous  jobs  in  the  Department  of  Bridges, 
and  abolished  them  and  made  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  enemies,  and  put  it  into  a  re¬ 
port  quite  unintelligible  to  nine  out  of  ten 
citizens,  and  went  home  and  called  it  a 
grand  day’s  political  work. 

Moreover,  Mitchel  kept  people  in  high 
political  office  who  were  not  his  people  at 
all.  He  found  them  there,  and,  if  he 
thought  they  were  doing  well,  he  simply 
and  routinely  kept  them  there.  He  kept 
Haag,  a  Tammany  Democrat,  as  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Estimate.  He  kept  Mur¬ 
phy  as  head  of  the  Tenement-House  De¬ 
partment.  He  took  Adamson,  who  was  his 
predecessor’s  secretary,  and  made  him  head 
of  the  Fire  Department. 

No,  Mitchel  is  far  from  being  tempera¬ 
mentally  a  professional  politician.  There¬ 
fore  he  practised  law.  But  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Ahearn  by  the  Bureau  of  City  Bet¬ 
terment  went  so  far  that  Ahearn  demanded 
an  investigation  by  the  city  government 
itself.  McClellan,  then  mayor,  granted 
it;  and  he  employed  Mitchel  to  conduct  it; 
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hand  somewhat  from  investigations 
for  four  years. 

When  those  four  years  had  gone 
by,  however,  and  when  he  was  safe¬ 
ly  elected  mayor  in  1913,  the  city 
of  New  York  got  just  e.xactly  what 
its  several  boroughs  had  got  from 
the  investigators  who  lalxjred  in 
the  Ahearn-Haffen-Bermel-Coler 
affair.  It  got  a  perfectly  pitiless 
portrait  of  itself,  done  by  the  Bruere 


and  Mitchel  conducted  it  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  spirit  in  which  the 
Bureau  of  City  Betterment  had 
begun  it.  It  became  irresistible. 

Its  facts,  its  tabulations  of  facts, 
its  cross-indexes  to  its  tabulations 
of  facts,  were  not  the  pursuit  of  a 
criminal.  •  i 

They  were  the  | 
pursuit  of  ! 
standards 
of  good  gov¬ 
ernment.  1 1  ' 

differed  from  | 
ordinary  i 
muck-raking 
as  a  British 
“tank”  differs 
from  an  .\s- 
syrian  war- 
chariot.  It  ! 
just  simply 
leaned  up 
against 
.■\hearn  and 
rolled  over 
him;  and  it 
then  rolled 
over  Haffen, 

president  .  .  .  „ 

of  the  Bor-  the  mayor  is  a  thorough  sports.man 
ough  of  the 

Bronx;  and  it  then  rolled  over  Bermel, 
president  of  the  Borough  of  Queens;  and 
all  three  disappeared  either  by  removal  or 
by  resignation;  and  it  then  began  to  lean 
up  against  Coler,  president  of  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn.  But  Mitchel  was  nominated 
for  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  in 
1909,  and.  elected,  and  he  had  to  stay  his 


method,  the  Mitchel 
method.  To  under¬ 
stand  Mitchel  at  all, 
we  have  to  understand 
that  method,  and  we 
have  to  watch  him  ap¬ 
plying  it  and  we  have 
to  see  how  it  outrages 
all  individual  popular 
feelings  and  prejudices 
and  how  it  thereby 
arrives  at  an  enor- 
I  mous  increase  in  the 
i  general  popular  wel¬ 
fare.  We  can  then  see 
just  what  sort  of  fight¬ 
er  Mitchel  really  is. 

He  was  no  fighter 
when  he  famously  at- 
GH  SPORTS.MAN.  tacked  State  Senator 
Wagner  in  language 
implying  that  .Wagner  was  a  pro-German 
and  a  traitor.  All  he  did  then  was  to  lose 
his  temper.  He  loses  it  a  bit  oftener  than 
f)erha})s  he  should.  It  is  one  of  his  faults. 
In  this  instance  he  really  acte<l  unre¬ 
flectingly,  in  haste;  and  there  was  nothing 
heroic  alx)ut  it;  and  it  is  not  for  such 
di.splays  of  verbal  violence  that  Mitchel 
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other  matter  for  an  il¬ 
lustration.  Into  it,  as 
into  everything  else, 
Mitchel  at  once  let  loose 
a  horde  of  his  delvers  and 
dissectors  and  desicators 
of  data.  They  delved,  and 
they  were  shocked.  In 
the  Park  Slope  district 
of  Brooklyn,  for  instance, 
where  the  blocks  are  all 
of  an  equal  length,  they 
found  that  some  blocks 
had  as  many  as  seven 
lamps,  while  other  blocks 
had  as  few  as  three.  They 
were  deeply  shocked. 
Evidently  there  had  been 
no  “plan.”  That  is  the 
way  they  express  them¬ 
selves — the  human,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  statistical, 
fact  being  that  some  con¬ 
tractors  and  some  house¬ 
holders  had  more  drag 
than  others  and  so  got 
more  illumination  in  front 
of  their  properties. 

The  delvers  disregarded 
the  drag.  It  pained  them 
that  uninfluential  people 
should  not  have  just  as 
much  illumination  as 
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nRE  COMMISSION¬ 
ER  ADAMSON  DEM- 
ONSTRATING  A 
NEW  HRE-NOZZLE. 

should  be  reelect¬ 
ed.  It  is  for  the 
genuine  unro¬ 
mantic  courage, 
the  drab  trench- 
courage,  with 
which  he  per¬ 
severes  through 
all  drudgery  and 
against  all  politi¬ 
cal  and  personal 
influence  to  the 
making  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  city. 

There  was  the 
matter  of  street- 
lamps.  It  will  do 
as  well  as  any 
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people  who  had  the  personal  energv’  to  go 
and  get  it.  It  pained  them,  too,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  plan  and  no  standard  in 
determining  the  distance  between  the  inter¬ 
section  of  two  streets  and  the  first 
lamp  beyond  the  intersection.  In  some 
cases  this  distance  was  two  hundred  feet. 
In  others  it  was  only  seventy-five.  V'eiy^ 
bad.  Wicked.  But  what  pained  them 
most  of  all,  what  really  scandalized  them, 
was  what  they  found  about  lamps  in  front 
of  churches. 

Churches  are  influential  things.  They 
had  accumulated  extra  lamps,  in  hundreds 
of  cases,  in  front  of  their  front  doors.  Some 
of  them  had  as  many  as  seven — fine  for 
the  churches,  but  very  expensive  for  the 
city.  The  delvers  counted  the  churches 
with  extra  lamp>s  and  they  counted  the 
number  of  hours  that  those  churches  were 
open  after  dark.  They  found  that  each 
church,  on  the  average,  was  open  400 
hours  a  year  after  dark.  But  each  lamp 
was  burning  4,000  hours  a  year.  How 
could  a  church  deny  4,000  minus  400  is 
3,600?  It  couldn’t.  But  it  wanted  to 
keep  its  lamps  just  the  same.  But,  just 
the  same,  the  delvers  took  them  away 
unless  they  were  genuinely  needed  in  the 
same  unecclesiastical  sense  in  which  they 
might  be  needed  in  front  of  any  other 
building. 

It  takes  no  courage  to  attack  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  or  to  attack  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  It  takes  a  perfectly 
politically  shut-eyed  courage  to  swipe 
lamps  from  churches.  Mitchel  did  it.  .\nd 
he  got  nitrogen-filled  lamps  to  replace  arc- 
lamps.  He  got  lamps  that  were  better 
and  he  rearranged  their  distribution  in  a 
manner  that  was  better.  .\nd  he  gave 
the  city  all  the  useful  illumination  it  ever 
had — and  more.  And  yet  the  city’s  bill 
for  lamps  on  its  streets  and  in  its  {)arks  in 
1916  was  $800,000  less,  less,  than  it  had 
been  in  1914. 

His  Economies 

ITCHEL’S  savings  have  not  been 
starvings.  In  the  matter  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  he  doubled  the  number  of 
play-grounds,  he  doubled  the  numljer  of 
places  flooded  for  skating,  he  increased  the 
number  of  athletic  fields  by  twenty  percent., 
he  increased  the  number  of  tennis  courts 
by  fifty  per  cent.;  and,  under  this  policy 
of  expansion,  the  number  of  permits 


issued  to  citizens  for  golf  and  tennis  and 
baseball  and  other  sports  on  public 
premises  went  up  from  23,000  to  64,000 
in  two  years. 

In  the  Mitchel  method  there  are  three 
stages:  First,  there  is  a  study  and  a 
plan.  Then,  second,  there  is  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  city’s  own  employees  for 
carrying  out  the  plan.  Policemen  must  go 
to  classes,  to  schools,  to  learn  how  to 
carry  out  the  policing  plan.  Street-clean¬ 
ers  must  improve  their  minds,  too. 
Mitchel’s  delvers  have  provided  them  with 
some  twelve  handbooks  on  “Standard  Pro¬ 
cedure’’  in  the  various  planned  step®  to 
be  taken  in  cleaning  a  street.  Street- 
cleaners  belong  to  a  learned  profession. 
So  do  the  persons  who  look  after  the  city’s 
horses.  When  a  horse  gets  sick,  or,  rather, 
before  a  horse  gets  sick,  they  must  read  the 
city’s  scientific  work  on  “Sick  Horses.” 

The  Mitchel  Method 

IN.\LLY,  for  the  third  stage,  there  is, 
wherever  possible,  a  cooperation  with 
and  by  private  citizens  in  committees.  The 
perfect  instance  is  the  “Expert  Citizen 
Music  Committee.”  Think  of  it!  ^Tiat 
more  could  the  efficient  municipal  heart 
desire?  “Expert.”  perfect  start.  “Citi¬ 
zen.”  Certainly.  We  must  have  demo¬ 
cratic  cooperation.  “Music.”  By  all 
means.  The  municipality  must  take  an 
interest  in  the  esthetic  efficiency  of  its 
citizens.  “Committee.”  Best  of  all.  We 
can  not  have  too  many  committees. 

Of  course,  some  day  everybody  will  have 
a  committee-card,  just  like  a  bread-card, 
and  when  he  has  six  punches  in  it,  show¬ 
ing  that  he  has  joined  six  committees,  he 
will  not  be  allowed,  by  national  law,  to 
join  any  other  committee  on  any  pre¬ 
tense  or  provocation  whatsoever.  That 
day,  though,  is  not  yet.  We  must  do 
the  best  we  can. 

The  “E.xpert  Citizen  Music  Committee” 
did.  It  laid  down  a  “standard  instrumen¬ 
tation”  for  the  bands  giving  public  open- 
air  concerts.  It  laid  down  standard  wages. 
It  got  portable  l)andstands.  .\nd,  what 
with  those  moving  stands  and  those  fixerl 
standards  and  a  few’  other  bright  ideas, 
it  kept  w’ithin  the  old  appropriation  and 
yet  gave  the  public  forty  new  additional 
concerts.  Success.  Success  worth  while. 

In  these  ways,  by  studying  and  plan¬ 
ning,  by  educating  the  city’s  employees,  by 
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modern  government,  a  1917-model  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  attack  on  him  will  not  be  an  attack, 
really,  on  his  administrativ’e  record.  It 
will  be  an'  attack  on  his  political  record, 
on  his  political  opinions,  on  his  philosophy. 
Tammany  Hall  and  Hearst  prop>ose  to  ruin 
him  by  the  following  sort  of  argument: 

“Mitchel  is  efficient,  perhaps.  But  his 
efficiency  is  a  bad  efficiency;  it  is  a  business 
efficiency;  it  is  a  Big  Business  efficiency; 
it  is  an  efficiency  friendly  to  Big  Business. 


using  the  cooperation  of  the  city’s  private 
citizens,  the  round  of  the  city’s  interest 
and  activities  has  been  continuously  and 
enormously  enlarged,  and  yet  there  has  been 
no  enlargement  of  total  cost. 

On  the  contrary:  In  1916  the  total  cost  of 
the  mayor’s  departments  was  $3,000,000  less 
than  in  1914.  In  1917,  in  spite  of  numerous 
wage-increases,  justly  made,  it  still  remains 
$1,500,000  below  the  1914  level. 

How  can  this  record  be  attacked?  It 
can  not  be.  It  will  not  be.  Here  and 


J/romt  Brot^ra. 

MITCHEL  IS  THE  KIND  OF  IRISHMAN  WHO  DOES  NOT  BEUEVE  IN  FAIRIES.  “I  AM  NOT  TRYING 
TO  BRING  ON  THE  MILLENNIUM,”  HE  SAYS.  “I  AM  TRYING  TO  MAKE  NEW  YORK  A  PACE¬ 
MAKER  FOR  THE  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  COMFORT,  HEALTH,  BEAUTY  AND  PROSPERITY.” 


there  a  few  small  faults  will  be  found. 
But  in  the  large  way,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  a  record  unattackable;  it  is  a  record 
of  efficiency  unprecedented;  it  is  a  record 
of  the  application  to  the  {people’s  affairs 
of  the  spirit  of  the  best  university  labora¬ 
tories;  of  the  spirit  of  the  planning  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  best-organized  private  cor¬ 
porations;  of  the  spirit  of  that  genuine 
“scientific  management”  which  is  the 
distinguishing  administrative  mark  of  this 
age.  Mitchel  has  simply  and  wonderfully 
made  the  government  of  New  York  a 


Mitchel  is  a  ‘Little  Brother  to  the  Rich.’ 
He  is  himself  poor,  but  he  is  corrupted 
by  association  with  the  rich.  He  is 
honest,  but  he  is  a  toady.  He  is  false  to 
municipal  ownership.  He  compromises 
with  the  coiporations.  He  is  not  a  demo¬ 
crat.  Give  us  a  people’s  mayor.” 

This  sort  of  argument  must  be  frankly 
examined  and  •  weighed.  If  Mitchel  is 
re-elected  mayor  he  will  give  his  time  to 
being  mayor,  but  his  friends  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  put  him  forward  for  the  next  Democratic 
nomination  for  President.  His  public 
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political  character,  therefore,  in  his  relations 
to  the  rich  and  in  his  relations  to  the  poor, 
is  a  matter  of  national  importance. 

The  chief  specihc  charge  against  him, 
to  prove  that  he  compromises  with  the 
corporations,  is  his  “West  Side  Improve¬ 
ment,”  the  details  of  which  are  violently 
interesting  to  New  Yorkers  and  violently 
boring  to  others.  The  point  at  issue  in 
it  is  that  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  had  certain  legal  rights  and  cer¬ 
tain  physical  strategic  advantages,  and  the 
city  of  New  York  had  also  certain  legal 
rights  and  certain  physical  strategic  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  Mitchel  made  certain  con- 
ce^ions  to  the  company,  and  the  company 
made  certain  concessions  to  the  city,  and  the 
result  was  a  bargain  for  an  immediate 
“improvement”  in  track-locations  and 
park-extensions  and,  generally,  in  the  city’s 
“terminal  facilities.” 

Mitchel  and  Public  Utilities 

CALL  it  a  compromise  is  perfectly 
correct.  What  Mitchel’s  enemies  want 
him  to  do  is  to  make  the  city  everything 
and  the  company  nothing  in  the  matter  of 
“terminal  facilities.”  What  Mitchel  wants 
to  do  is  to  get  an  “improvement,”  needed 
now,  now.  Therefore  he  made  a  compro¬ 
mise,  a  bargain,  a  treaty. 

It  was  characteristic.  It  is  not  in 
Mitchel  to  say  to  himself:  “Here  are  ‘ter¬ 
minal  facilities.’  ‘Terminal  facilities’  should 
be  public.  These  are  private.  Private 
ownership  of  public  utilities  is  philosophi¬ 
cally  indefensible.  It  is  a  monstrous  moral 
wrong.  I  will  sp>end  the  next  decade  mak¬ 
ing  these  ‘terminal  facilities’  cease  to  be 
private  and  I  will  then  sp>end  another 
decade  replacing  them  with  a  philosophi¬ 
cally  and  morally  p>erfect  new  set  of 
‘terminal  facilities’  owned  and  operated 
throughout  by  The  People.” 

Mitchel  can  not  think,  he  can  not  act, 
in  that  way.  People  who  believe,  as  the 
writer  of  this  article  believes,  in  Public 
Ownership  of  Public  Utilities  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  a  theory,  in  a  philosophy  of  things, 
do  not  find  in  Mitchel  a  fellow-fanatic. 
What  Mitchel  is  after,  in  the  matter  of 
“terminal  facilities,”  in  the  matter  of  sub¬ 
ways,  in  the  matter  of  electricity,  in  the 
matter  of  all  public  utilities,  is  the  physical 
service.  If  he  can  get  it  from  existing 
institutions,  he  will  get  it.  If  he  can  not 
get  it  from  existing  institutions,  he  will 


then  think  of  creating  other  institutions. 

He  sued  certain  underground -conduit 
companies  to  compel  them  to  surrender 
concealed  profits  and  to  compel  them  to 
forfeit  their  franchises  back  to  the  city  in 
penalty  for  concealment  of  profits.  He 
would  rather,  as  he  says,  have  public  own¬ 
ership  and  op)eration  than  private  abuse. 
But  his  very  strength  as  an  administrator 
makes  him  feel  that  he  can  prevent  private 
abuse.  He  made  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company  pay  the  city  $300,000 
more  every  year  for  using  the  city’s  bridges. 
He  took  the  New  York  Edison  Company 
before  the  Public  Service  Commission  and 
made  it  reduce  its  rates  from  eight  cents  a 
kilowatt  hour  to  seven  and  one-half  cents, 
and  then  from  seven  and  one-half  cents  to 
seven.  The  money  thus  saved  to  con¬ 
sumers  of  electricity,  the  money  thus  pre¬ 
vented  from  finding  its  way  into  the 
treasury  of  the  New  York  Edison  Com¬ 
pany,  will  be,  this  year,  $1,750,000.  And 
positively  scores  of  other  cases  could  be 
mentioned  in  which  Mitchel  has  com¬ 
pelled  public-utility  companies  and  other 
companies,  large  and  small,  to  make  less 
money  and  to  give  more  service,  swelling 
their  usefulness,  flattening  their  pocket- 
books.  He  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
friends  that  the  rich  have  ever  had. 

“The  Friend  of  the  Rkh” 

The  fact  is  that  Mitchel  does  not  belong 
to  the  rich,  and  he  does  not  belong  to 
the  poor.  He  is  not  a  “radical”  and  he  is 
not  “reactionary.”  When  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert 
wrote  his  well-known  conviction  that 

Every  little  boy  or  gal 
That’s  bom  into  this  world  alive 
Is  either  a  little  Liberii/ 

Or  else  a  little  Conserva/iVe, 

he  overlooked  people  like  Mitchel. 

Mitchel  has  been  begging  the  Legislature 
of  the  state  of  New  York  to  empower  the 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  go 
into  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  pota¬ 
toes  and  spinach  and  bacon  and  lam^hops 
and  other  food-stuffs.  This  b  immensely 
more  radical  than  the  “public  ownership 
of  public  utilities.” 

In  the  last  great  strike  in  the  garment¬ 
making  industr>-  of  New  York  Mitchel  took 
a  position  that  compelled  the  capitalists 
to  surrender  to  the  trade-unionists  and  to 
accept  arbitration  and  “collective  bargain¬ 
ing”  and  “the  protocol”  and  various  other 


YORK  HAVE  BECOME  AMONG  THE  MOST  EFFIOENT  IN  THE  WORLD,  AND  THE  MAYOR  ENIJOYS  NOTH¬ 
ING  MORE  THAN  TO  REWARD  THEIR  MEMBERS  FOR  FAITHFUL  SERVICE  OR  ACTS  OF  HEROISM. 
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interferences  by  the  proletariat  with  what 
the  capitalists  call  “their”  businesses. 

Why  did  Mitchel  do  these  things?  Well, 
the  fact  was  that  in  order  to  get  service,  in 
order  to  get  food  effectively  delivered  to 
the  people  of  New  York,  in  order  to  get 
a  garment-making  industry  effectively  oper¬ 
ating  among  the  people  of  New  York,  it 
was,  and  is,  necessary,  administratively 
necessary,  to  have  municipal  buying-and- 
selling  and  to  have  “collective  bargaining.” 
Mitchel  saw  that  fact  and  embraced  it. 
To  him  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
a  fact  is  “radical”  or  “reactionary.”  If  it  is 
administrative,  he  takes  it  to  his  bosom. 

•  Mitcl\el  Neutrality 

NTIL  it  becomes  administrative,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  quite  unimpressed  by  it.  In 
most  strikes  he  is  utterly  neutral.  That  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  neutral  in  the  ordinary 
capitalistic  sense.  It  does  not  mean  that  he 
chases  the  strikers  off  the  streets.  He 
does  not  chase  them  off  the  street  at  all. 
He  is  utterly,  genuinely  neutral.  He  is 
administratively  neutral. 

And  even  in  “free  sjjeech,”  which  is 
Mitchel’s  most  “radical”  contribution  to 
the  life  of  New  York,  one  soon  sees  that 
his  policy  is  a  policy  of  nothing  but 
neutrality.  People  hav’e  a  right  to  get 
together  and  talk  in  public  places  provided 
they  do  not  advocate  actual  physical  vio¬ 
lence  or  sedition.  Perhaps  they  will  in 
other  ways  propogate  incorrect  ideas,  ideas 
that  may  seem  incorrect  to  some  people. 
But  what  has  that  to  do  with  an  administra¬ 
tor?  From  the  standpoint  of  an  adminis¬ 
trator  the  only  trouble  with  “free  ^)eech”  is 
that  it  impedes  traffic  and  creates  disturb¬ 
ances.  Does  it?  Yes,  if  the  administrator  is 
cowardly  and  feeble.  No,  if  the  administra¬ 
tor  is  Mitchel.  No,  if  the  administrator  is 
Police  Commissioner  Woods. 

If  you  go  to  a  “free  sp)eech”  meeting  in 
New  York,  on  a  street,  say,  just  off  Broad¬ 
way,  in  the  midst  of  thick  crowds,  you  will 
at  once  notice  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
impeding  of  traffic  and  absolutely  no  creat¬ 
ing  of  disturbances. 

With  more  acts  of  free  speech,  there  are 
fewer  acts  of  violence  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to-day  in  proportion  to  population 
than  under  any  other  administration  in  re¬ 
cent  times.  Nothing  “radical.”  Just  gov¬ 
ernmental.  Just  neutrally  and  scientifically 
governmental. 


We  can  now  see  where  the  administra¬ 
tive  part  and  the  political  pjart  of  Mitchel’s 
character  come  together.  They  come  to¬ 
gether  in  the  old  conception,  remade  to  fit 
new  times,  of  Strong  Government,  Govern¬ 
ment  strong  enough  to  piermit  freedom.  Gov¬ 
ernment  strong  enough  to  compol  service. 
Mitchel  is  Strong  Gov’ernment,  modernized 
to  the  minute. 

Mitchel  was  for  Preparedness.  Of  course 
he  was  for  Prep)aredness.  He  would  have 
been  for  Preparedness  if  he  had  been  an 
anemic,  bedridden  cripple.  The  Strong- 
Government  mind  must  always  be  for  Pre¬ 
paredness.  It  is  sensible,  it  is  scientific. 
And  Mitchel  can  get  up  before  an  audience 
intensely  hostile  to  Preparedness  and  say: 
“I  tell  you  there  are  only  two  sorts  of  Ameri¬ 
cans:  Americans  and  traitors.” 

Now  there  were  many  pjeople  in  that  au¬ 
dience  whose  Pacifism  was  not  really  trait¬ 
orous  at  all.  It  was  not  anti-American. 
But  it  was  immediately  impracticable.  It 
was  fanatical.  And  the  Strong-Govern¬ 
ment  mind  has  little  time  for  the  pjossible 
ultimate  value  'in  a  fanaticism.  Mitchel 
simply  loathes  and  detests  and  abominates 
all  fanaticisms  whatsoever.  He  is  the  kind 
of  Irishman  who  would  rather  look  cynical 
than  soft. 

“I  am  not  trving  to  make  New  York  a 
paradise,”  he  will  say  impatiently.  “I  am 
not  trying  to  bring  on  the  millennium. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do,  so  far  as  we  can, 
is  to  make  New  York  a  p>ace-maker  for  the 
cities  of  the  world  in  comfort,  health, 
beauty,  and  prospierity.” 

The  Mitchel  Mind 

ITCHEL  is  the  kind  of  Irishman  who 
is  utterly  tied  to  reality.  He  is  the  kind 
of  Irishman  who  does  not  believe  in  fairies. 
The  Irishman  who  does  believ’e  in  fairies, 
the  romantic  Irishman,  the  oratorical  Irish¬ 
man,  the  anti-scientific  and  anti-statistical 
and  altogether  pjersonal  Irishman,  is  so  de¬ 
lightful  that  he  is  forever  obscuring  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  administrative  Irishman,  the 
Irishman  who  makes  the  Englishman  look 
sloppy.  To  that  implacable  administrative 
tvpe  of  Irishman  belonged  the  Duke  of 
VVellington.  To  that  typje  belonged  Lord 
Kitchener.  To  that  typ)e  belongs  Lord 
Northcliffe,  who  is  constantly  urging  the 
English  to  run  the  empire  as  efficiently  as 
he  runs  his  publishing  business.  And  to 
that  tjqie  belongs  Mitchel.  Immense 
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p)ersonality,  immense  virility,  immense  drive 
— no  fairies,  no  fanaticisms. 

It  is  with  such  a  mind  that  Mitchel  looks 
at  the  great  local  problem  of  public  owner¬ 
ship  and  operation.  He  had  always  been  in 
favor  of  public  ownership  and  operation. 
He  had  always  been  in  favor  of  public  own¬ 
ership  of  certain  things,  such  as  subways. 
He  has  never  shown  himself  excited  about 
public  ownership  of  certain  other  things, 
such  as  gas.  He  inclines  toward  public 
operation  of  certain  things,  such  as  under¬ 
ground-conduits,  in  which  the  number  of 
employees  added  to  the  city  government 
would  not  be  great.  He  has  usually  re¬ 
coiled  from  public  operation  in  cases  in  which 
the  number  of  employees  added  would  be 
enormous.  He  is  in  favor  of  both  owner¬ 
ship  and  operation  by  the  public  when  the 
public  fails  to  get  service  from  the  private 
companies. 

His  view  is  not  the  simple  view  of  the 
philosophical  man.  It  is  the  highly  compli¬ 
cated  view  of  the  practical  man.  And  yet 
the  irony  of  it  all  is  that  he  has  paved  the 
way  for  the  philosophical  man  and  has  done 
more  for  ultimate  public  ownership  and 
op)eration  than  anybody  else  that  has  ever 
lived  in  New  York.  He  has  done  this,  first, 
by  training  the  body  of  the  employees  of 
the  city  of  New  York  to  be  infinitely  more 
efficient,  infinitely  more  capable  of  oper¬ 
ating  public  utilities,  than  they  ever  were 
before;  and  he  has  done  it,  second,  by  build¬ 
ing  up  the  city’s  power  to  borrow  the 
money  with  which  to  become  the  owner  of 
public  utilities. 

His  Great  Achievement 

HE  city  of  New  York  had  been  borrow¬ 
ing  money  in  a  manner  bound  to  be 
ultimately  utterly  ruinous  to  its  whole 
borrowing  power.  It  had  been  borrowing 
money  lavishly,  recklessly,  fori  enterprises 
such  as  school-buildings  and  the  like,  from 
which  it  could  not  possibly  get  any  finan¬ 
cial  dollars-and-cents  return.  Under  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  for  such  enterprises,  it  borrowed 
annually  an  average  of  $39,000,000.  Under 
Gaynor,  with  a  “Fusion”  Reform  Board 
of  Estimate  to  check  extravagance,  it  still 
borrowed  annually  an  average  of  $31,000- 
000.  Under  Mitchel  it  has  borrowed  an¬ 
nually  an  average  of  less  than  $15,000,000, 
and  it  is  on  its  way  to  borrowing  nothing. 


Mitchel  has  installed  a  system  under 
which  the  city  will  soon  cease  to  borrow  even 
as  much  as  one  penny  annually,  except  for 
enterprises  such  as  subways  or  river-front 
commercial  wharves,  from  which  it  will  get 
a  rent,  or  a  greater  or  less  revenue,  to  com¬ 
pensate  it  for  its  investment.  All  other 
enterprises,  such  as  school-buildings,  will 
be  handled  boldly,  and  with  utter  dis¬ 
regard  for  yelping  taxpayers,  directly  out 
of  taxation. 

Building  a  Sound  Cify 

NDER  this  plan,  the  “Pay-As-You-Go” 
plan,  the  city’s  debt  will  presently  be 
enormously  reduced,  through  the  annual 
payments  on  the  existing  principal,  and  the 
city’s  borrowing  power  will  presently  be 
enormously  increased,  so  that  it  will  be 
able  to  go  into  the  market  and  borrow 
huge  sums  of  money  if  it  wants  to,  and 
invest  them  in  any  “public  utilities”  it 
pleases  and  still  remain  solidly  and  effec¬ 
tively  solvent. 

Mitchel  is  brave.  Mitchel  is  charming. 
Mitchel  is  honest.  Mitchel  is  likeable. 
Mitchel  is  a  fighter.  His  p>ersonality,  ap¬ 
pealing  and  pugnacious,  has  made  strong 
government  a  genuinely  human  instead 
of  a  merely  bureaucratic  issue  in  New 
York. 

But  what  is  the  greatest  proof  of  his 
human  value?  He  was  perfectly  right, 
after  all,  in  using  his  “Pay-As-'You-Go” 
plan  as  the  clinching  point  in  his  speech 
on  the  achievements  of  the  first  two  years 
of  his  administration.  And  to-day,  when 
three  and  a  half  years  have  passed,  what 
is  still  the  thing  to  his  credit  that  has 
done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  could 
possibly  do  to  make  New  York  in  the  end 
a  more  comp>etent,  a  more  livable,  a  more 
expandingly  humanly  livable  city? 

He  has  adopted  the  scientific  “Pay-As- 
You-Go”  plan,  and  has  already  reduced  the 
city’s  non-revenue-producing  borrowings 
over  a  period  of  three  and  a  half  years  to 
$51,118,293.03. 

Climax!  Peroration!  Really. 

IT  IS  allowable  to  like  Mitchel  because 
he  is  nice.  It  is  necessary  to  like  him 
because  he  is  a  sound  and  remorseless 
public  servant,  a  solid  builder  of  a  solid 
commonwealth. 
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CAPTAIN  STEEVER  AND  TWELVE  CULVER  CADETS  WHO  REPLACED  ARMY  INSTRUCTORS  IN  LAST 


YEAR’S  HIGH-SCHOOL  VOLUNTEER  WORK  IN  THE  CHICAGO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Forward,  march,  High  School  \’ol-  tion  on  which  to  build  while  the  army 
unteers  of  the  United  States — into  instructors  are  called  elsewhere, 
the  school  year  which  has  just  begun.  Secondly,  other  instructors  are  obtain- 
The  summer  vacation  has  been  able.  We  are  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  act 
filled  with  ceaseless  activity  among  school  as  a  clearing-house  to  bring  men  of  suitable 
authorities — getting  data,  making  plans,  character  and  experience  into  touch  with 
arranging  for  equipment  and  instructors,  high  schools  needing  them  for  military  train- 

Physical  instructors  have  been  going  off  to  ing.  Such  men  should  file  applications  with 

training  camps;  substitutes  for  army  in-  us,  and  such  schools  tell  us  their  needs, 
structors  have  been  sought.  Every^vhere  Thirdly,  we  are  making  every  effort  to 
there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  growth  of  assure  the  publication  this  fall  of  a  manual 

feeling  that  a  community’s  corps  of  High-  of  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  Idea,  for  instructor  and 

School  V'olunteers  may  represent  the  center  student,  which  shall  be  more  than  a  mere 

of  the  community  response  to  the  patriotic  text-book  of  cadet  drill — a  complete  expo- 

call  of  the  hour,  preparing  the  boys  for  sition  of  the  community  and  national  plan 

whatever  war  duties  they  may  be  asked  of  training  worked  out  by  Captain  Steever. 

to  perform,  and  building  at  the  same  time  Finally,  the  war  situation  has  comp)elled 
for  the  ine\’itable  peace  to  come.  changes  in  the  matter  of  Government  as- 

There  has  consequently  been  no  vacation  sistance  to  schools,  in  respect  of  equipment 

for  Headquarters.  Since  the  close  of  school  as  well  as  instructors.  We  are  glad  to  sug- 

our  mail  has  swelled  enormously.  It  has  gest  ways  of  overcoming  these  difficulties, 

been  up  to  us,  scores  of  schcxil  boards  have  and  we  welcome  the  opportunity  of  dis- 

said,  to  give  them  the  “dope” — to  tell  them  cussing  all  these  problems  with  any  school, 

exactly  what  to  do  to  plant  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  The  important  thing  is  to  have  as  many 
Idea  in  their  communities  in  this  crucial  schools  as  possible  ready — now — to  swing  on 

year.  We’ve  done  what  could  be  done.  the  long  stretch  of  the  year’s  work,  leading 

First,  the  normal  course  for  instructors  to  a  larger  and  more  significant  national 

in  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  system,  under  Captain  review  at  the  end.  Get  in  touch  with 

Steever,  was  given  in  Chicago.  It  will  Headquarters  now;  write  us  if  you  need 

provide  a  staff  of  men  who  have  had  direct  instructors,  literature,  or  suggestion;  and 

contact  with  Captain  Steever.  .A  founda-  be  ready  to — Fonvard,  march! 
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EVERYBODY’S  recently  asked  Mr.  Ira  B.  Fee,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  for  any  data  he  might  have  bearing  on  the  effects  of  the  W yoming  system  on  the 
physical  condition  of  his  high-school  boys.  He  addressed  a  circular  letter  on  this  question  to 
the  parents  of  the  cadets  who  had  taken  a  year  or  more  of  the  work.  We  print  below,  with  the 
writers'  permission,  a  few  extracts  from  the  great  number  of  prompt  and  enthusiastic  responses. 

These  letters  are  unusually  timely.  The  examination  during  the  past  month,  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  new  National  Army,  has  revealed  a  shocking  condition  of  physical  decline  in  the 
young  men  of  the  country.  It  has  revealed,  too,  the  immediate  need  of  a  national  system  of 
training  for  citizenship,  based  upon  the  fostering  of  health  and  strength  in  the  youth  of  the 
nation.  The  High  School  Volunteers  is  working  steadily  toward  this  goal. 


“T  CAN  scarcely  find  words  to  express 
my  great  admiration  for  the  Cadets. 
The  drills,  wall-scaling,  hikes,  and  so  on,  will 
make  a  man  out  of  the  worst  weakling, 
not  only  physically,  but  mentally,  and  I 
might  add  spiritually.  It  teaches  a  boy  to 
be  clean  {personally,  to  have  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  to  take  orders  from  suf)e- 
riors  in  office,  to  take  defeat  gracefully,  to 
do  his  part  of  the  disagreeable,  to  be  cour¬ 
teous  and  res{)ect  the  feelings  of  others,  to 
win  and  not  get  puffed  up  over  it. 

“I  would  not  take  a  farm  for  those  medals 
Willis  has  for  wall-scaling  and  for  marksman¬ 
ship.  I  rank  them  next  to  his  diploma  from 
the  Cheyenne  High  School.” 

— Mrs.  John  Rees. 

“/^N  LOOKING  back  over  the  time  since 
my  son  joined  the  Cadets,  I  remember 
he  was  inclined  to  be  hollow-chested  and 
stoo{)-shouldered  and  has  now  acquired  a 
good  carriage.  He  is  hard,  sound,  and  has  a 
great  deal  of  endurance — all  of  which  I  am 
sure  is  the  direct  result  of  the  Cadet  System. 
For  boys  not  in  the  regular  athletics  this 
system  gives  them  good  exercise,  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  enjoyable.  I  think  that  the 
physical  results  are  not  the  only  ones  to  be 
considered.  For  instance,  the  elimination 
drill  tends  to  make  a  boy  much  more  alert, 
requiring  quick  thinking  and  prompt  ac¬ 
tion.”  — M.  H.  Hartung. 

“T  AM  POSITIVE  the  cadet  work  has 
helped  Donald  to  a  very  marked  de¬ 
gree.  The  time  s{)ent  in  drills,  gymnastic 
exercises,  outings,  etc.,  has  had  a  tendency 
toward  improved  depKPrtment,  better  physi¬ 
cal  development,  along  with  a  general  in¬ 
crease  of  interest  in  his  school  work.” 

— C.  McGonagle. 

“\T^E  WISH  to  express  our  entire  apn 
Y  V  proval  of  the  ‘Steever  idea,’  and 
believe  that  its  requirements  have  strength¬ 


ened  our  son,  Wilmer  E.,  both  mentally 
and  physically.  He  entered  the  Cadets 
three  years  ago  at  the  age  of  twelve,  being 
then,  physically,  an  average  boy  of  that 
age.  He  now  weighs  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  {xpunds,  his  height  is  five  feet, 
ten  inches,  and  he  has  a  grip  like  a  man. 
Previous  to  entering  the  Cadets  he  had  no 
athletic  training,  and  has  had  none  since, 
other  than  that  given  in  cadet  drill  and  wall¬ 
scaling  work.  He  believes  in  and  follows 
Captain  Steever’s  advice  regarding  cigarets. 

“His  physical  improvement  is  self-evi¬ 
dent,  and  we  believe  the  cadet  drill  has 
strengthened  him  mentally  by  teaching 
concentration  of  attention  to  drill-master’s 
commands  and  rapid  compliance  there¬ 
with.  The  wall-scaling  practise  taught  him 
to  judge  sf)eed  and  efficiency  of  movement 
so  as  to  gain  most  with  the  least  effort. 

“We  thank  you  for  giving  us  this  opf)or- 
tunity  to  express  our  appreciation  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Steever’s  work  for  our  boy,  and  our 
sincere  belief  in  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
by  the  boys  of  our  country  by  entering  the 
cadet  organization,  when  organized  and 
op>erated  according  to  the  ideas  promul¬ 
gated  by  him.” 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Stevens. 

I  FEEL  that  the  work  benefited  my  son  in 
several  ways.  It  changed  him  from  a  boy 
with  an  inclination  to  be  careless  in  hisf)osture 
and  a  tendency  to  become  round-shoulder¬ 
ed,  to  one  with  an  erect  carriage.  It  resulted 
in  his  realization  that  the  b^t  physical  de¬ 
velopment  depends  very  largely  upwn  right 
living.  It  changed  him  from  a  condi¬ 
tion  tending  toward  babyishness  to  one  of 
rugged  manliness,  ready  to  take  manfully  any 
knocks  that  might  occur.  It  did  not  de¬ 
tract  from  his  ideals  of  individual  endeavor, 
but  it  aroused  in  him  an  appreciation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  concerted  action,  or  team¬ 
work.”  — .4.  L.  Putnam, 

Assistant  State  Examiner. 
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MINNE’S  LITTLE  LAMB 


By  Charles  Truitt 

mTH  DRAWINGS  BY  ROBERT  LAWSON 


HEY  entered  art  school  on  the  same 
day.  She  heard  him  say  to  some 
one,  “When  I  left  St.  Paul,”  and 
she  cocked  her  ears  like  a  pretty 
terrier.  A  moment  later  a  girl  asked  if  she 
Was  a  New  Yorker.  “I  am  from  Minne¬ 
apolis,”  she  answered.  Then  he  not  only 
cocked  his  ears  but  brazenly  turned  and 
looked  at  her.  She  liked  his  eyes,  and  she 
smiled.  The  next  morning  he  moved  his 
chair  next  to  hers.  The  other  members  of 
the  class,  quick  to  scent  romance,  dubbed 
them  “Paid  and  Minne,”  and  loved  them 
both. 

They  each  received  eight  dollars  weekly 
from  their  families  in  the  Twin  Cities. 
Eight  dollars  in  New  York  ordinarily  means 
just  food  and  shelter,  and  they  wanted 
more  than  that.  They  were  music  mad,  and 
there  were  famous  pianists,  violinists  and 
singers  who  simply  had  to  be  heard.  Be¬ 
tween  well-filled  stomachs  and  well-filled 
souls  there  could  be  no  choice  for  artists; 
so  Paul  and  Minne  had  a  minimum  of 
food  and  a  maximum  of  music,  but  had 
them  together,  which  made  the  mini¬ 
mum  a  feast  and  the  ma.ximum  a  delirious 
joy. 

In  their  quest  of  the  most  food  for  the 
least  money  they  found  a  white-tiled  place 
that  specialized  in  a  thirty-cent  combina¬ 
tion  of  lamb,  potatoes,  cheerful  pink  carrots, 
and  grassy  green  peas.  The  owner  of  the 
place,  grown  rich,  delighted  in  his  title  of 
“Pratt,  the  Lamb-Stew  King,”  and  man¬ 
aged  the  restaurant  from  a  mansion  on 
Riverside  Drive. 

In  the  cheap,  good  stew  were  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  to  keep  them  alive,  so  they  continued 
to  go  to  Pratt’s  seven  nights  a  week — lamb 
stew;  thirty  nights  a  month — lamb  stew. 
This  for  several  months,  until  one  night 
Minne  stared  at  the  pink  carrots,  the  green 
{)eas  and  the  chunks  of  lamb,  and  then 
looked  away.  And  Paul,  who  many  times 
had  wanted  to  look  away,  shuddered  and 
ordered  toast  and  tea.  Then  they  spent 

7  , 


a  dollar  to  hear  Ysaye  play,  and  both  wt-nt 
hungiy  to  their  beds. 

The  person  who  lost  a  five-dollar  bill  on 
the  snowy  evening  of  Februar\'  i6,  1015, 
somewhere  near  Seventh  .\venue  and  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  may  be  interested  to  read 
that  as  a  young  man  was  walking  toward  the 
lodgings  of  his  lady-love  that  evening,  a 
gust  of  wind  whirled  the  snow  into  his  face 
and  with  it  a  crackling  strip  of  green  pajH-r 
that  flattened  itself  across  his  cheek;  that 
the  young  man  gave  a  whoop  of  joy  which 
could  have  been  heard  in  Jersey,  and  that 
he  dashed  into  Carnegie  HaU  across  the  way, 
and  spent  two  dollars  without  a  thought  for 
the  owner  of  the  money  the  go<ls  had  sent. 

Two  tickets  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
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and  three  dollars  for  food  at  a  real  restau¬ 
rant!  Where?  Minne  finally  chose  a 
famous  hotel  where  the  lights  were  rose,  and 
the  walls  were  gold. 

It  was  early,  and  the  only  other  person  in 
their  comer  of  the  room  was  a  Kris-Kringle 
sort  of  man  who  smiled  in  appreciation,  as 
their  hands  touched  over  the  menu. 

“Salad  and  coffee  for  two — that’s  a  dol¬ 
lar,”  said  Minne.  “A  quarter  for  the 
waiter;  that  leaves  $1.75.”  She  ran  her 
finger  down  the  price  side  of  the  menu: 
^'Casserole  printanier,  $1.75!  What’s  a 
prinlanier?"  she  giggled. 

“I  don’t  know — let’s  surprise  ourselves,” 
said  Paul,  nodding  to  the  waiter,  to  whom 
he  indicated  the  dish  with  his  finger,  not 
daring  to  pronounce  it. 

The  Kris-Kringle  person  beamed  upon 
them  from  across  the  way  and  wished  he 
might  ask  them  to  bring 
their  youthful  happiness  to 
his  table. 

The  waiter  placed  a  casse¬ 
role  before  them,  savory 
steam  escaping  from  beneath 
its  cover.  “No!  let  me  do  it, 
please!”  exclaimed  Minne,  as 
he  reached  for  the  cover. 

“It’s  a  surprise,”  she  smiled. 

The  waiter  grinned  and  went 
away. 

“One — ^two — three!” 

Minne  whisked  off 
the  cover,  and  she 
nearly  let  it  fall.  In 
a  sea  of  white  sauce 
floated  LAMB,  cheerful 
pink  carrots,  and  p>eas 
that  were  grassy 
green!  ^‘Casserole 


printanier,  $1.75!”  She  replaced  the  cover 
slowly,  her  lips  began  to  tremble,  and  two 
big  tears  started  down  her  cheeks. 

It  was  too  much  for  the  Kris-Kringle 
man.  He  lumbered  over  to  the  table  and 
laid  a  fat,  kindly  hand  on  Minne’s  shoulder. 
Minne  looked  up  into  his  fatherly  old  face 
and  before  she  knew  it,  had  sobbed  out  the 
story  of  the  five-doUar  bill  and  the  seven 
nights  a  week,  thirty  nights  a  month,  in 
the  white-tiled  halls  of  the  Lamb-Stew  King. 

Kris-Kringle  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  in  deep  bass  tones.  Then,  without 
asking  p)ermission,  he  sat  down  and  called 
the  waiter. 

Minne  tried  to  protest,  but  he  laughed 
his  bass  notes  again  and  ordered  a  gour¬ 
mand’s  dream  of  fish  and  fowl  and  salad — 
but  no  lamb.  Paul  said  not  a  word. 

Their  host  made  them  talk  of  themselves, 
and  his  heart  sang  joyously 
during  a  merrv'  hour.  He  com¬ 
manded  coffee  and  wondrous 
dessert,  and  with  kindly  tact 
decided  to  let  them  have  it 
alone. 

He  put  his  big  arm  around 

f  Paul’s  shoujlder  and  shook 

hands  with  Minne,  who  felt  like 
kissing  him,  and  then  he  went 
quickly  from  the  room. 

Suddenly  Minne  set 
down  her  cup  with  a 
bang.  “Why,  we  don’t 
*  even  know  his  name!” 
she  gasped. 

“I  do,”  said  Paul. 
“That’s  why  I  let  him 
blow  us  to  dinner.  He  is 
Henry  Pratt,  the  Lamb- 
Stew  King!” 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY  IV.  E.  HILL 

The  placid  calm  of  a  late  September 
afternoon  pervaded  the  dim  old 
walnut-furnished  office  of  the 
Mears  Plow  Works.  Spider-webs 
fell  in  festoons  over  the  tattered  backs  of 
fat  ledgers  and  spare  journals  stacked  upon 
the  shelves.  Dust  lay  heavy  upon  yellow 
packages  of  letters  and  contracts  stuffed  in¬ 
to  rows  of  pigeonholes  below  the  books. 

Burk,  the  narrow  bookkeeper,  was  noise¬ 
lessly  matching  nickels  with  his  assist¬ 
ant.  The  invoice-and-order  clerk  had  his 
head  bent  over  a  sheet  of  figures  so  plac^  burk,  raising  a  corner  of  his  mouth  as 
that  It  permitted  his  eyes  to  fall  upon  the  he  had  seen  crooks  do  in  the  “movies,” 
open  pages  of  “Treasure  Island.”  The  rasped:  “put  you  wise  to  something!” 
sleepy  stenographer  was  nodding  over  a  bit 

of  fancy-work,  and  Tommy,  the  solemn  points  spring  where  one  sprang  before. 
office-boy,  was  doing  nothing  whatever.  Miss  Carter  is  a  stockholder,”  ^^ears  e.T- 
Within  the  private  office,  the  same  plained  to  Epperson,  “and  has  charge  of 
drowsy  atmosphere  prevailed.  The  young  our  office;  she  used  to  be  my  father’s  as- 
president,  John  Mears,  was  at  his  desk,  the  sistant.  Now  she’s  mine,  or  I’m  hers — I 
sleeves  of  his  custom-made  shirt  rolled  up  hardly  know  which.  I’ve  been  in  charge 
like  any  workingman’s;  but  he  was  not  only  the  few  months  since  my  father’s  death, 
working  much.  Opposite  him,  Elizabeth  and  Miss  Carter  really  knows  more  about 
Carter,  the  trim  young  woman  who  acted  the  business  than  I  do.” 
as  office  manager,  now  and  then  raised  a  Miss  Carter  gave  the  expert  a  firm,  cool 
hand  to  her  pretty  mouth  to  stifle  a  yawn,  hand  and  an  appraising  glance  from  her 
Into  this  backwater  of  business  plunged  wide,  clear  eyes.  She  was  not  a  beautiful 
a  brisk  young  man,  as  suddenly  as  a  gasoline  woman,  but  she  was  so  clean  and  fragrant 
launch  bursts  into  a  peaceful  millpond.  He  and  wholesome  that  she  was  charming, 
was  a  slender  person,  with  big  horn-rimmed  “Mr.  Mears  thinks  that  our  ways  are  old- 
eye-glasses  astride  a  prominent  nose,  and  fashioned  and  that  we  need  outside  assist- 
low  shoes  with  extension  rubber  soles.  He  ance,”  she  said.  “I  believe  you  installed 
entered  with  such  purposeful  swiftness  that  a  system  at  the  North  Bend  Chilled  Plow 
the  somnolent  office  force  scarcely  jierceived  Works.  Do  you  think  a  little  business 
him  until  he  had  thrust  his  card  at  the  pres-  such  as  ours  needs  a  system  like  the  great 
ident.  plow  works  there?” 

Mears  rose  with  outstretched  hand.  “More,”  declared  Mr.  Epperson  bluntly, 
“I’m  mighty  glad  to  see  you,”  he  genially  with  a  suggestive  look  toward  the  open  door, 
greeted  the  visitor.  “Miss  Carter,  this  is  “if  your  whole  works  are  run  like  your  office.” 
Mr.  Epperson,  the  efficiency  expert,  with  Miss  Carter  looked  at  the  young  man  in 
whom  we  have  been  corresponding,  and  who  cold  surprise.  For  an  instant  she  forgot 
is  going  to  show  us  how  to  make  two  plow  that  he  was  engaged  to  criticize. 
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A  SLENDHR  PERSON,  WITH  BIG  HORN  RIMMED 
EYE-GLASSES  ASTRIDE  A  PROMINENT  NOSE. 


Mears  broke  in  quickly:  “That’s  just 
the  trouble!  I  can  run  a  football  team,  but 
I  can’t  get  this  place  on  its  toes!” 

He  was  a  very  splendid  young  president, 
tall,  wide-shouldered,  narrow-hipped,  with 
clothes  that  seemed  a  part  of  him.  The 
third  of  a  line  of  famous  plow-makers,  his 
own  business  experience  had  just  begun. 
His  father  had  died  while  John  was  still  at 
college,  and  he  had  been  shot  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  suddenness  from  which  his  head 
was  still  swimming.  With  the  ardor  of 
youth,  he  burned  to  put  the  conservativ'e 
old  plow  company  in  the  front  rank  of 
modern  trade. 

He  placed  a  perfectly  kept  hand  on  one 
of  the  pearl  push-buttons  lately  installed 
upon  his  father’s  old  desk, 

“Tommy,”  Mears  instructed  the  solemn 
office-boy,  “ask  Mr.  Moran  to  come  in. 
Moran  is  our  superintendent,”  he  in¬ 
formed  Epperson.  “He’s  a  fine  fellow,  but 
getting  pretty  well  along  in  years,  and  I 
can’t  hurry  him  out  of  his  usual  routine. 
Perhaps  you  can.” 

“That  is  my  business,”  asserted  the  ex¬ 


pert.  His  prominent  light  blue  eyes  roved 
about,  absorbing  every  detail. 

A  heavy  step  made  the  worn  floorboards 
of  the  outer  office  creak,  and  Dan  Moran 
rolled  in.  He  was  a  bull-necked  old  giant 
of  a  man,  with  a  great,  ruddy,  good-natured 
face.  His  iron-gray  hair  had  been  hastily 
wet  and  plastered  on  his  skull,  and  as  he 
advanced  he  wriggled  his  wrinkled  red  neck 
in  a  blue  linen  collar  buttoned  upon  a  blue 
flannel  shirt.  His  big  jaws  were  busy  with 
a  mouthful  of  fine-cut. 

“You  wanted  to  see  me,  Johnny?”  he 
inquired,  and  ducked  his  head  in  compre¬ 
hensive  greeting.  He  had  carried  the  presi¬ 
dent  pick-a-back  about  the  foundry  when 
John  was  four. 

“I  want  you  to  meet  Mr.  Epperson,  an 
efficiency  engineer,  whom  I  have  engaged 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  shops.” 

“How-de-do?”  grunted  the  old  man,  giv¬ 
ing  the  expert  a  sharp  look  from  under  his 
shaggy,  grizzled  brows. 

“You  know,  Dan,”  Mears  went  on,  finger¬ 
ing  the  black  opal  pin  that  studdfcd  his  rich 
scarf,  “that  things  here  aren’t  run  the  way 
I  think  they  ought  to  be.  We’ve  got  too 
much  capital  tied  up  in  dead  stock  and  past 
due  accounts;  our  output  is  small  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  our  force;  much  of  our  machin¬ 
ery  is  scrap;  we’ve  got  some  old  fogies  for 
foremen - ” 

“Hold  on,  Johnny;  lemme  see  if  I  git 
you  right,”  interpos^  Moran  good-natur¬ 
edly.  He  pulled  a  chair  in  range  of  the 
cuspidor,  sat  down,  and  spat.  “You  mean 
you  don’t  like  the  way  I’m  runnin’  the 
works?” 

“Not  e.xactly  that,  Dan,”  said  Mears, 
with  a  little  frown  at  Moran’s  bluntness. 
“My  criticism  is  of  the  whole  business — of¬ 
fice  and  factory'.” 

“I  dunno  a  darn  thing  about  the  office, 
but  I  kin  tell  you  this,  Johnny:  the  shops 
is  all  right.  I  helped  your  granddaddy  start 
this  business.  Him  and  me,  we  laid  out 
this  plant  and  hired  the  men;  a  lot  of  ’em 
are  here  yet - ” 

“I  presume  that’s  one  trouble,”  inter¬ 
jected  Epperson.  “Old  concerns  have  a 
tendency  to  accumulate  dead  wood.” 

“There  ain’t  no  dead  wood  around  here, 
young  man,”  snorted  Moran.  “Maybe 
some  of  the  boys  ain’t  as  spry  in  the  legs 
as  they  was  once,  but  their  heads  are 
working!” 

“The  point  is  that  we  aren’t  paying 
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dividends,”  exclaimed  Mears  impatiently. 
“You  can  talk  a  week  and  you  can’t  get 
around  that.” 

“We’re  goin’  to  pay  ’em,”  Moran  insisted 
mildly.  “I’m  just  as  anxious  for  dividends 
as  vou  are.  Ain’t  I  got  forty  shares  of 
stock?” 

“We  can’t  declare  any  until  we  have  a 
surplus,  and  you  know  how  cramped  we  are 
for  ready  money.” 

“Wait  until  the  new  line  of  chilled  plows 
we’re  building  gets  started.  You  know  it’s 
cost  us  a  heap  of  money  for  jiatterns  and 
material,  Johnny.” 

“That  may  help,  but  I  want  to  know  how 
We  stand,”  Mears  insisted.  “Mr.  Epperson 
is  here  to  examine  impartially  and  report 
tome;  then  I’ll  know  what  to  do.  I  realize 
that  I  lack  the  necessary  experience  to  as¬ 
semble  the  data  myself.” 

“That  would  come,  Mr.  Mears,”  Miss 
Carter  ventured. 


4S5 

“Pardon  me,”  cut  in  Epperson,  turning 
his  horn-rimmed  gaze  u{X)n  her.  “You  are 
wrong.  man  is  too  close  to  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  to  get  the  proper  perspective.” 

“In  any  case,’’  John  spoke  firmly,  as  he 
rose  and  turned  down  the  sleeves  of  his  crisp 
and  costly  shirt,  “Mr.  Epperson  is  here.  I 
want  the  survey  made,  and  I  expect  both 
you  and  Miss  Carter,  Dan,  to  give  him  every 
assistance.” 

“Sure  we  will,”  agreed  Moran  heartily. 
Miss  Carter  said  nothing  whatever. 

She  had  her  say,  however,  when  the  young 
president  had  left  with  Epperson  to  see  that 
he  found  comfortable  quarters. 

“I  don’t  approve  of  this  thing  a  bit!”  she 
declared,  her  attractive  face  flushed.  “Mr. 
Mears  is  so — impulsive!” 

“Johnny’s  all  right,”  said  the  old  super¬ 
intendent.  “He’s  like  all  boys — he  wants 
to  move  the  world  in  a  minute.  Let  this 
here  expert  experiment.” 
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“We’ve  always  been  like  a  big  family,”  “Pretty  much  everything.”  Epperson 
objected  Miss  Carter.  “Most  of  our  looked  his  disgust.  “I’ll  give  you  the  details 
men  have  been  here  a  long  time;  they’re  in  my  report.  I’ll  take  the  factory  now.” 
well  paid  and  considerately  treated,  and  “What  do  you  think  of  him?”  Mears 
they  feel  that  they  belong.  I  hate  to  see  asked  Miss  Carter,  as  the  expert’s  ramrod 
that  sentiment  spoiled.”  figure  vanished. 

“I  reckon  we’ll  have  to  shut  our  eyes  and  “He  seems  very  energetic,”  the  girl  re¬ 
gulp  our  medicine,”  opined  Moran  in  his  sponded. 

easy-going  way.  “Energy  is  what  we  need,”  John  blithely 

“You  can  if  you  like,”  retorted  the  fiery  assured  her.  “The  place  is  full  of  dry  rot. 
young  woman,  “but  Mr.  Epperson  will  have  We  need  some  one  to  wake  us  up.  (k)t  to 
to  do  his  exporting  without  any  help  from  speed  to  hold  our  own  these  days,  you 
me.  I’ve  been  here  five  years  and  John  know!” 

Mears  hasn’t  been  here  five  months!”-  A  little  later  Moran  lumbered  in.  “Say, 

“And  I’ve  been  here  forty,”  grinned  John,”  he  rumbled,  shifting  his  quid,  “is 
Moran,  “and  learned  not  to  fly  off  the  han-  this  here  expert  to  be  stoppin’  my  ma- 
dle.  Go  slow,  young  lady!”  he  warned,  as  chines  and  badgerin’  my  boys  about  their 
he  shambled  off  toward  the  factory.  motions?” 

Miss  Carter  entered  the  office  next  mom-  “Whatever  he  thinks  proper  is  to  be 
ing,  cool  and  trim  in  siunmer  white.  She  done,”  said  Mears  cxirtly.  “Did  I  not 
was  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  for  she  had  make  myself  clear?” 

planned  to  finish  her  routine  work  before  “Oh,  all  right,”  said  Moran,  mildly  quiz- 
Epperson  arrived.  zical.  “I  just  wanted  to  know.” 

Instead,  she  found  that  eflftcient  gentle-  So  out  in  the  factory  Mr.  Eppjerson,  his 
man  already  on  the  job.  He  was  standing  horn-rimmed  glasses  riding  high  on  his  pro- 
over  the  stenographer,  a  watch  in  one  hand,  jecting  nose,  his  light-blue  eyes  peering  owl- 
a  perfectly  pointed  pencil  in  the  other,  his  ishly,  penetrated  into  every  corner  of  the 
note  -  book  opien  on  the  desk  before  him.  works.  He  followed  the  iron  pigs  from  cars 
Pink  and  moist,  the  girl  was  hammering  to  foundry,  he  watched  the  assembly  of 
madly  up)on  her  machine,  frequently  stop>-  castings  into  plow  bases,  he  neglected  nei- 
ping  to  make  frenzied  corrections.  Burk  ther  wood-shop,  paint-shop,  nor  warehouse, 
was  sulkily  px)sting;  the  other  clerks  were  Stop)-watch  in  hand,  note-book  ready, 
desp)erately  busy,  and,  in  the  president’s  pjencil  p>oised,  he  asked  countless  questions 
oflSce,  Tommy  was  raising  a  perfect  whirl-  and  made  interminable  notes,  which,  at 
wind  of  dust.  night,  he  elaborated  on  a  portable  typ>e- 

“Good  morning.  Miss  Carter,”  said  the  ef-  writer  in  his  room, 
ficiency  exp>ert  curtly.  “I  e.\p>ected  that  you-  A  week  went  by,  and  one  morning  he 
or  Mr.  Mears  would  be  here  to  introduce  me  appieared  at  the  office,  a  sheaf  of  typ)ewritten 
to  your  staff.  As  you  were  not,  I  have  taken  manuscript  under  his  arm.  “Where  is 
the  liberty  of  becoming  my  own  sponsor.”  Mr.  Mears?”  he  demanded. 

“That  is  all  right,”  answered  Miss  Carter,  “He  left  last  night  on  a  long-distance  call 
annoyed,  but  determined  not  to  show  it.  to  help  one  of  our  salesmen  who  is  trying 
“I  meant  to  get  here  early.  Mr.  Mears  to  close  a  big  deal  in  North  Carolina,”  Miss 
seldom  comes  in  before  ten.”  Carter  informed  him. 

Mr.  Epp>erson  raised  his  thin  brows.  “That  is  annoying,”  complained  Mr.  Epn 

For  two  hours  Mr.  Eppierson  delved  into  p)erson,  removing  his  glasses.  “I  am  obliged 
the  office  methods  and  expounded  his  theo-  to  go  to  New  York  to-day.  I  have  com- 
ries.  He  overlooked  nothing,  and  very  pleted  my  investigation,  the  result  of  which 
little  met  his  approval.  Miss  Carter  kept  is  in  this  report.” 

her  composure,  but  it  was  a  strain.  As  for  “You  have  suggested  many  changes?” 
Burk,  he  found  opportunity  to  whisper:  asked  Miss  Carter  in  acid  accents.  “I 

“Say,  can’t  we  get  this  guy  out  in  the  gather  you  disapproved  of  everything.” 
factory  and  shove  him  against  a  band  saw?”  “I  was  not  engaged  to  be  complimen- 
About  ten  o’clock  Mears  strolled  grace-  tary,”  said  Mr.  Epporson  stiffly.  “I  am 
fully  in.  “Well,  old  man,”  he  greet^  the  like  a  dentist:  the  more  necessary  my  ser- 
export  genially,  “what  do  you  find  wrong  vices,  the  more  pjainful  they  are.  I  have 
with  our  little  old  ofl&ce?”  recommended  a  number  of  changes.” 
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“May  I  ask  what  the  most  important 
are?” 

“My  report  was  made  for  Mr.  Mears,” 
Epperson  informed  her,  beginning  to  polish 
his  glasses  with  a  bit  of  pink  paper,  “but 
as  you  are  a  stockholder  and  in  a  position 
of  some  importance,  I  will  summarize  them. 

“I  have  suggested  some  new  machinery; 
a  different  lay-out  for  the  factory;  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  office  system;  and  certain  resig¬ 
nations.” 

“Resignations?”  faltered  Miss  Carter. 

The  precise  young  man  replaced  his 
glasses  and  surveyed  the  girl  with  some 
disdain.  “Yes.  The  most  important 
would  be  Moran’s.  Several  of  the  foremen 
should  go  also.  These  men  would  not  fit 
into  any  system  I  could  outline.” 

“Mr.  Epperson,  do  you  realize  that  Mr. 
Moran  helped  to  found  this  business?  That 
he,  a  small  stockholder,  works  for  it  as 
loyally  as  if  it  were  all  his  own?  It  would 
kill  him  to  be  asked  to  resign!” 

“I  am  not  here  to  protect  the  Morans,” 
said  Epperson  calmly.  “They  block 
the  wheels  of  progress.  Get  results 
or  get  out!  Prof)erly  run,  this  can 
be  made  a  paying  business.  As  now 
conducted,  it  will  soon  be  bankrupt.” 

“Better  bankruptcy  than  to  dis¬ 
card  like  worn-out  plowshares  the 
men  who  made  the  works,”  flamed 
the  distressed  girl. 

“Sentiment  pays  no  dividends,” 
sneered  Epperson.  “Which  brings 
me  to  a  proposition  I  have  decided 
to  make  Mr.  Mears.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“This  is  a  good  field  for  a  prop>- 
erly  run  plow  business.  I  have 
some  idle  money  that  I  should  be 
willing  to  put,  with  my  services, 
into  the  concern.  I  have  suggested 
that  I  take  over  Moran’s  stock  and 
become  general  manager.” 

Miss  Carter  gazed  at  him  dumbly. 

“I” — Epporson  expanded  his  chest 
a  trifle — “will  guarantee  to  p)ay  divi¬ 
dends  at  the  end  of  a  year!” 

.\lmost  beside  herself  with  anger, 

Miss  Carter  strove  to  spoak,  but 
Eppjerson,  with  a  superior  gesture, 
waved  her  aside.  “Please  ask  Mr. 
Mears,”  he  went  on  in  his  brusk  way, 

“to  read  this  report  carefully  and  to 
consider  my  appended  offer.  I  shall 
return  in  a  few  days.  Good  morning!” 


For  a  moment  Miss  Carter  stood  dazed. 
Then,  as  her  anger  mounted,  she  felt  that 
she  must  talk  to  some  one  or  explode. 
Burk  stood  at  his  ledger,  a  furtive  ear 
cocked  in  her  direction.  She  wondered  if 
he  had  heard.  In  any  case,  he  was  not  the 
confidant  she  wished,  and  she  spied  out  to 
find  Moran, 

She  came  upxin  him  in  the  foundry,  up 
above  a  cupxila,  watching  a  gang  of  men 
charge  it  with  broken  pig-iron,  scrap,  and 
coke.  The  old  supierintendent’s  blue  shirt 
was  opien  over  his  hairy  chest  and  he  was 


IF  THE  WORDS  BROUGHT  DISMAY  TO  THE  OLD  GIANT’S 
STURDY  HEART,  HIS  RUDDY  FACE  GAVE  NO  SIGN. 
HIS  EYES  FOLLOWED  HIS  MEN. 


A  HEAVY  STEP  MADE  THE  WORN  FLOORBOARDS  OF  THE  OUTER  OFHCE  CREAK, 

AND  DAN  MORAN  ROLLED  IN. 

spurting  tobacco-juice  into  the  stack  at  must  know  was  not  so  easy  to  tell  him. 
suchregular  intervals  that  an  onlooker  might  “He  wants  to  buy  your  stock — and  take 
have  thought  it  a  necessary  ingredient.  charge.  He  says  that — that  you — and 

“Mr.  Moran!”  the  girl  cried.  “Mr.  some  of  the  foremen — are  too  old — that  you 
Epperson  has  finished  his  report,  and  what  won’t  speed  up — that  you  must  resign!” 
do  you  suppose  he  recommends?”  If  the  words  brought  dismay  to  the  old 

“I  dunno,”  boomed  the  old  giant  in  his  giant’s  sturdy  heart,  his  ruddy  face  gave  no 
big  voice,  trained  to  carry  above  the  rattle  sign.  His  jaws  continued  to  function  with 
of  machinery,  “but  I’m  glad  he’s  done.  I’m  the  same  regularity.  His  eyes  followed  his 
sick  of  seein’  the  four-eyed  little  owl  nosin’  men. 

around.”  At  last,  seeing  that  the  girl  exp)ected  him 

The  girl  stopped  for  a  moment  together  to  say  something,  he  spat,  and  mumbled: 
breath,  her  hand  pressed  to  her  side,  her  “Well?” 

face  scarlet  under  its  crown  of  bright  hair,  “Is  that  all  you  can  say?”  she  flashed, 
for  she  was  panting  with  exertion  and  ex-  stamping  her  foot. 

citement.  Her  white  clothing  contrasted  “What  is  there  to  say?”  asked  the  vet- 
sharply  with  the  grimy  garb  of  the  busy  eran.  “John’s  away.  If  he  comes  back 
men.  With  an  imperious  gesture,  she  drew  and  says  this  here  expert  is  right,  I  reckon 
Moran  aside.  I’ll  have  to  step  out.  I’m  gittin’  old,  any- 

“Epperson  wants  ever  so  many  changes,”  way;  reckon  maybe  it’s  time  I  quit.” 
she  told  him.  The  girl  doubled  up  her  firm  little  fists. 

“The  hell  he  does!”  roared  Moran.  “I  wouldn’t  give  Epperson  the  satisfaction! 
“Excuse  me,  miss.”  I’d  fight!” 

She  went  on  slowly.  What  she  felt  he  Moran  merely  shook  his  head. 
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“YOU  WANTED  TO  SEE  ME,  JOHNNY?”  HE 
INQUIRED. 


If  the  superintendent  refused  to  betray 
any  feeling,  others  did  not  take  the  matter 
so  dimly.  Before  the  day  was  over,  Miss 
Carter  saw  that  the  news  had  spread;  she 
guessed  that  Burk  had  heard  and  had  talked. 
Little  knots  of  dark-browed  men  formed 
about  the  yard  at  noon;  sullen  glances  were 
directed  at  the  office  windows  as  the  hands 
streamed  through  the  gate  at  night. 

The  ne.xt  morning  Mr.  Mears  came  back, 
as  creased  and  speckless  as  though  he  had 
not  spent  the  night  upon  the  train.  He  was 
pleasant,  as  usual,  and  just  a  trifle  proud  of 
himself. 

“We  put  it  over,”  he  announced  in  his 
jubilant  way.  “We  signed  them  up  with 
twelve  counties  as  territory,  and  they  placed 
an  order  for  five  cars  of  goods.  In  two 
years  we’ll  be  selling  them  a  car  for  every 
county.  That’s  the  beauty  of  the  plow- 
business — the  increasing  repair  trade!” 

The  young  president  w-as  too  pleased  to 
note  the  absence  of  Miss  Carter’s  congratu¬ 
lations. 


“These  orders  are  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment,”  he  explained  importantly,  “and  the 
season  is  late.  .\ny  stuff  that  isn’t  ready 
must  be  rushed.  By  the  way,  this  will 
give  Epperson  a  chance  to  get  a  line  on 
our  handling  of  a  rush  order.  Where  is 
he?” 

“He  had  to  go  to  New  York.  He  has 
finished  his  survey  and  made  a  report,  which 
is  on  your  desk.” 

“.\11  right,”  said  John.  “I’ll  read  it 
later.  Have  Moran  come  in,  will  you?” 

“Dan,”  he  instructed  the  sujierintendent, 
“here’s  an  order  for  five  cars  from  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Supply  Company.  To  fill  it 
promptly  and  properly  means  a  lot  to  us. 
VV'e  must  get  it  right  out.  How  soon  can 
you  do  it?” 

“I  dunno,”  answered  Moran,  feeding 
himself  a  great  wad  of  fine-cut.  “Lemme 
see  the  specifications.” 

“Well,  what  about  it?”  John  hurried  the 
old  man,  as  he  went  ponderously  over  the 
order.” 

“I  dunno,”  Moran  repeated.  “W’e’ll 
have  to  make  some  of  it.  We’ll  do  the  best 
we  kin,  Johnny.” 

“You  must  side-track  everything  else  and 
hustle,”  Mears  ordered  impatiently. 

“Have  the  order  written  up  and  send  it 
out,”  mumbled  Moran  through  his  quid. 
“We’ll  do  the  best  we  kin;  you  know  you 
can’t  hurry  iron  much,  Johnny.” 

“You  see!  No  system!”  complained 
Mears  to  Miss  Carter,  when  Moran  had 
gone.  “We  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  exactly 
how  long  a  certain  piece  of  work  will  take, 
and  all  I  can  get  out  of  Dan  is  that  he'll 
do  the  best  he  can!  It’s  exasperating!  If 
that  order  is  cancelled  on  account  of  delay, 
his  best  w-on’t  be  good  enough!” 

“You  gave  the  Wilmington  j)eople  long 
time,”  Miss  Carter  hastily  changed  the 
subject.  “Why  did  you  do  it  when  we  need 
cash  so?  That  steel  note  falls  due  next 
Monday,  and  it  must  be  paid,  not  renewed, 
for  they  won’t  let  us  have  any  more  material 
until  the  last  is  paid  for.” 

“I  know;  I  had  to  do  it,”  he  told  her, 
“We  can’t  hold  up  a  big  concern  for  a  sight- 
draft,  bill-of-lading-attached  shipment.  I 
couldn’t  let  them  know  our  fix.  Don’t  let 
that  note  worrv-  you.  We’ll  find  the  money 
somehow — I  reckon.” 

The  girl  looked  sharply  at  him.  She  saw 
that  anxiety  showed  beneath  his  accus¬ 
tomed  jauntiness,  and  she  realized  that 
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the  situation  did  worry  him,  whether  he 
would  admit  it  or  not. 

Mears  went  to  his  oflSce.  An  hour  later 
Miss  Carter  entered  and  foimd  him  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  his  long  legs  thrust  over 
a  corner  of  his  desk,  the  famous  report  in 
his  lap,  and  an  unusually  thoughtful  look 
upon  his  face.  He  brought  his  feet  to  the 
floor  as  she  entered,  but  he  did  not  quite 
come  out  of  his  brown  study. 

“Have  you  read  the  gospel  according  to 
Mr.  Epperson?”  she  asked  sarcastically. 

“Yes,”  said  John  in  an  absent  tone. 

“Do  you  intend  to  follow  his  sugges¬ 
tions?” 

“Most  of  them.” 

“Then  there  will  be  radical  changes?” 
The  girl  could  not  keep  the  concern  from 
her  voice. 

“Why,  yes,”  he  answered,  with  a  shade 
of  impatience.  “What’s  the  use  of  paying 
for  advice  unless  one  takes  it?” 

“And  Mr.  Moran?”  Her  voice  quivered. 


IN  THE  PRESIDENT’S  OFHCE  TOMMY  WAS  RAIS 
ING  A  WHIRLWIND  OF  DUST. 


“I  can’t  tell  you  my  plans  yet,”  said 
John.  He  picked  in  a  worried  way  at  the 
scarab  in  his  tie.  “I  haven’t  fully  formu¬ 
lated  them.  As  for  Dan — I’ve  been  un¬ 
decided  about  him  for  some  time.” 

Miss  Carter  had  no  heart  to  say  more. 
Of  course,  the  president  would  accept 
Epperson’s  offer ;  the  girl  had  never  doubted 
that,  but  she  had  hoped  that  Mears  would 
find  a  way  to  keep  Moran.  She  realized  that 
it  would  be  folly  for  him  to  reject  the  ex¬ 
pert’s  proposition.  His  advent  would  light¬ 
en  Mears’s  responsibilities  by  giving  him 
an  efficient  manager  who  knew  the  business 
to  the  last  bolt.  More  than  all,  it  would 
give  them  what  they  must  have  at  once — 
ready  money.  They  were  heavily  in  debt, 
they  needed  more  material,  and  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  must  be  paid  to  the  steel  com¬ 
pany  the  following  Monday. 

There  was  every  reason  for  Mears  to 
accept  Epperson’s  offer,  and  nothing  save 
sentimental  scruples  to  cause  him  to  de¬ 
cline.  And  yet.  Miss  Carter’s  heart  ached 
to  think  that  even  at  John’s  greatest  need 
he  would  drop  the  man  who  had  for  years 
been  a  major  part  of  the  business,  just 
because  he  had  grown  old  and  slow.  She 
had  hoped  that  Mears  was  bigger  than  that; 
but  still,  when  she  came  to  question  herself, 
what  else  could  he  do? 

She  determined  that  she  would  try  to 
talk  to  Mr.  Mears  in  the  morning.  She  was 
too  disturbed  to  do  it  at  once;  she  would 
say  more  than  she  meant. 

But  in  the  morning  she  found  on  her  desk 
a  brief  note  from  the  president,  saying  that 
he  would  be  out  of  town  a  few  days,  and 
asking  her  to  look  after  the  Wilmington 
order.  Miss  Carter  knew  no  reason  why 
Mears  should  absent  himself;  it  seemed  to 
her  that  he  was  not  acting  fairly  in  leaving 
at  a  critical  time.  Then  it  flashed  upon 
her  that  he  wished  to  avoid  any  discussion 
of  the  changes  to  be  made  until  Epperson 
came  back.  In  the  meantime — he  had 
underlined  it — they  were  to  rush  the  Wil¬ 
mington  order!  Her  lip  curled. 

Her  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  Burk, 
who  sidled  over,  and,  raising  a  comer  of  his 
mouth  as  he  had  seen  crooks  do  in  the 
“movies,”  rasped:  “Put  you  wise  to  some¬ 
thing:  this  scheme  of  Epperson’s  has  leaked 
out!” 

“How?  Through  you?” 

Burk’s  eyes  shihed  under  the  girl’s  clear 
gaze.  “Don’t  matter  who  told  it,”  he 
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muttered  evasively.  “The  men  are  on,  and 
rip)e  for  trouble.  They’re  awful  sore  about 
Moran  being  let  out.  He’s  been  here  most 
forty  years.  He’s  hired  half  the  men;  he 
knows  ’em,  and  their  wives,  and  their  kids. 
Mears  don’t  know  the  boys  from  .Adam  on 
the  street.” 

“He’s  hardly  had  time,”  Miss  Carter 
reminded. 

“Aw,  he  don’t  want  to  know  ’em,” 
scoffed  Burk.  “All  he  cares  about  is  the 
coin.  The  men  see  Dan  about  to  be  thrown 
out,  after  all  these  years,  and  that  smart 
stiff,  Epperson,  coming  in  to  drive  worse’n 
Mears.  They  say  what’s  the  use  of  rushing 
the  Wilmington  order  and  getting  chucked 
afterward?” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  blame  them,” 
sighed  the  girl. 

“They’re  going  to  have  a  meeting  to¬ 
night,”  the  bookkeeper  pursued — “the  fore¬ 
men  and  some  of  the  other  old  hands;  kind 
of  secret,  you  know.” 

“Is  Mr.  Moran  in  it?” 

“Naw,  not  yet.  They’ve  tried  to  sound 
him,  but  he  just  spits  and  cusses  and  tells 
’em  to  mind  their  own  business.  He’s 
promised,  though,  to  meet  the  boys  to¬ 
night.” 

“What  do  they  want  to  do?” 

“Quit  cold  and  tie  the  factory  up.  They 
can  do  it,  too.  By  the  time  things  are 
straightened  out,  the  Wilmington  order  will 
be  a  goner.  They  know  it’s  got  to  be 
shipped  quick,  the  season’s  so  late.” 

“Why  don’t  they  appoint  a  committee 
to  see  Mr.  Mears?” 

“What’s  the  use?  He  wouldn’t  listen  to 
’em,  and  he  ain’t  here,  anyhow.  Like  as 
not,  he  figured  they’d  kick,  and  skipped  on 
purpose.  He  didn’t  figure  far  enough  to 
see  they  was  ready  to  walk  out  for  old 
Dan!” 

Burk’s  diagnosis  of  the  president’s  ab¬ 
sence  confirmed  Miss  Carter’s  own  judg¬ 
ment.  Everything  pointed  that  way.  .And, 
Miss  Carter  thought,  an  appeal  probably 
would  have  been  useless.  Mears  had 
harped  on  efficiency  since  he  had  taken 
charge.  He  had  insisted  on  engaging  Ep¬ 
person,  and  he  had  declared,  again  and 
again,  that  mossback  methods  must  give 
way  to  modem  practise. 

Miss  Carter  worked  wearily  through  the 
day,  too  depressed  to  discuss  the  matter 
further  with  any  one.  All  through  the  night 
she  kept  waking  at  intervals  to  wonder 


over  the  outcome  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
next  morning  she  hurried  to  the  office,  half 
sick  with  worry. 

Burk  was  not  at  his  desk,  and  the  girl 
was  in  no  mood  to  wait,  so  she  scurried  out 
to  find  Moran.  He  was  in  the  foundry, 
grimly  watching  the  molders  prepare  the 
flasks.  His  figure  loomed  large  as  ever 
among  the  squatting  w’orkmen,  but  Miss 
Carter  fancied  that  the  old  man’s  heavy 
shoulders  were  more  stooping  than  usual. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  Mr.  Moran?” 
she  asked. 

“Do  about  what?”  rumbled  the  giant. 

“The  meeting  last  night — Burk  told 
me - ” 

“Oh,  that,”  growled  Moran  in  disgust. 
“There  wa’n’t  nuthin’  to  that.  Some  of 
the  boys  shot  off  their  mouths,  but  I  shut 
’em  up.  I  told  ’em  that  what  Epperson 
reported,  or  what  John  plans  to  do,  ain’t 
got  nuthin’  to  do  with  what  they  got  to  do 
now — which  is  to  git  out  that  Wilmington 
order.  I  told  ’em  the  first  man  that  skulked 
w’ould  git  his  time.” 

“Then  there  won’t  be  any  strike?” 

“Hell,  no!  Excuse  me,  miss.  Think 
I’d  stand  for  a  play  like  that?  Lay  down  on 
John  in  a  pinch?  His  granddaddy  and  me 
built  this  business.  1  been  in  it  all  me  life. 
Maybe  it’s  time  for  me  to  git  out.  I  dunno. 
We  change  as  we  git  older,  I  reckon,  though 
I  don’t  feel  no  different.” 

“Have  you  said  anything  to  Mr.  Mears?” 

“No!”  roared  Moran,  red  hot.  “What 
would  I  say?  I  ain’t  goin’  to  holler,  and 
I  ain’t  goin’  to  resign.  If  John  wants  to  git 
rid  of  me,  let  him  come  out  and  say  so.  Till 
he  does,  my  job  is  to  run  this  factory  and 
git  the  gotxls  out,  and,  by  the  great  horn 
spoon.  I’m  goin’  to  do  it!” 

The  girl  went  back  to  the  office,  her  own 
bitterness  stilled  in  part  by  the  old  man’s 
steadfast  loyalty.  Yet  she  could  not  but 
contrast  the  whimsical  lightness  of  the 
young  president  with  the  sturdy  devotion 
of  the  old  superintendent. 

John  returned  on  Monday  morning.  In 
a  new  pin-check  suit  and  scarlet  scarf,  from 
his  low  tan  shoes  to  his  smoothly  parted 
hair,  he  looked  the  elegant  idler,  and  if  he 
had  any  worries,  his  complacent  face  did 
not  show  them. 

He  stopped  to  hand  a  few  papers  to  Burk, 
and  after  a  word  with  him  came  to  Miss 
Carter’s  desk. 

“Mr.  Epperson  has  returned,”  she 
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hastened  to  advise  him.  “He  is  waiting  for 
you  in  your  office.” 

“Fine!”  exclaimed  John.  “See  him  in  a 
moment.  How  about  the  Wilmington 
order?” 

“All  gone  but  the  last  car — I’ll  find  out 
about  that,”  Miss  Carter  answered. 

“Bully!”  said  Mears. 

“By  the  way,”  Miss  Carter  called,  as 
the  president  turned,  “what  about  that 
steel  note?  It  falls  due  to-day  and  we 
haven’t  the  money  to  meet  it.” 

“Oh,  that’ll  be  all  right,”  returned  John 
casually.  “Wait  until  I  see  Epperson  and 
I’ll  tell  you  about  it.” 

He  entered  his  own  room  before  the  girl 
could  question  him.  Undoubtedly  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  accept  Epperson’s 
offer.  It  was  unlikely  that  anything  she 
could  say  would  influence  the  president,  yet 
she  resolved  to  try.  She  sprang  up  to  fol¬ 
low  him  into  his  office. 

As  she  opened  the  door,  Moran  rolled  in, 
the  bills  for  the  last  car  in  his  hand.  “John 
come  back?”  he  asked.  “Thought  he’d  like 
to  know  we  got  the  stuff  all  out.” 

“Tell  him,”  the  girl  snapped  bitterly,  and 
pushed  the  old  man  ahead  of  her  into  the 
private  office. 

Epperson  was  saying:  “W’hen  will  you 
be  ready  to  discuss  my  report?” 

“Right  now,”  smiled  John.  “I’ve  made 
up  my  mind.” 

.  Moran  advanced,  holding  out  the  bills- 
of-lading.  “The  Wilmington  order  has 
went,”  he  rumbled  in  his  heavy  voice,  too 
big  for  the  little  office. 

“That’s  good,”  observ’ed  John,  looking  up 
absently.  Then,  as  Moran  turned  to  leave, 
he  called  after  him:  “Wait  a  moment,  Dan: 
you  had  better  hear  this.” 

The  old  superintendent  came  to  a  stop, 
edged  back,  and  waited  stolidly. 

Miss  Carter  felt  herself  trembling.  Was 
Mears  going  to  sentence  the  old  man  so 
baldly  before  them  all?  It  was  cruel. 
Even  the  unemotional  Epperson  seemed 
surprised,  and  stammered: 

“You — you  say  you  have  made  your 
decision?  Er — what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Adopt  your  ideas,  of  course,”  declared 
John.  “The  report’s  a  model;  finest  thing 


I  ever  saw.  Your  plans  are  bully  in  the 
main,  although  I  can’t  quite  see  my  way  to 
do  everything  you  recommend.” 

“Some  of  the  minor  changes  may  not  need 
to  be  made  at  once,”  chimed  Epperson, 
highly  pleased  and  disposed  to  be  easy  in 
his  victory.  “And  as  to  my  proposition  to 
put  in  some  money  and  take  hold?” 

“Ah,  that  is  another  thing,  Epperson,” 
John  drawled,  “and  the  one  I  couldn’t  see 
my  way  clear  to  do.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you  could  produce  dividends,  but  I  don’t 
believe  you  would  fit  into  our  little  family. 
I  know  I  can  make  Dan  see  the  wisdom  of 
your  system,  but  we  couldn’t  get  along 
without  Dan.” 

John  beamed  pleasantly  upon  the  little 
company,  and,  squinting  across  his  desk  into 
the  mirror  which  he  had  hung  in  the  old 
office,  straightened  his  scarf  the  least  degree. 

“Then  you  don’t  think  Mr.  Moran  is  too 
old  to  run  the  shops?”  Miss  Carter  gasped. 

“The  way  the  Wilmington  order  has  been 
handled  proves  that  nothing  fundamental 
is  wrong,”  laughed  Mears.  “On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Dan  is  getting  so  spry  I  think  we  had 
better  boost  his  salary  a  bit.  That  is  what 
I  had  in  mind  the  other  day,”  he  continued, 
turning  to  Miss  Carter,  “but  I  wanted  to  see 
how  that  big  rush  order  came  through.” 

Mr.  Epperson  had  risen  to  his  feet.  His 
light  blue  eyes  glared  through  his  horn¬ 
rimmed  glasses.  “There  is  no  reason,  then, 
why  I  should  detain  you  longer,”  he  said 
stiffly. 

“Only  to  let  us  thank  you  for  your  very 
able  services,”  said  John. 

Miss  Carter  followed  the  exf)ert  out. 
The  narrow  bookkeeper  was  slipping  into 
his  coat. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  she  asked. 

“To  deposit  this  check,”  he  explained, 
showing  her  a  slip  of  thin  paper.  “Mr. 
Mears  went  down  to  Norfolk  and  squeezed 
that  big  past-due  account  out  of  old  Robin¬ 
son.  Say,  the  boss  is  a  hustler,  ain’t  he?” 

Miss  Carter’s  eyes  were  blurred  with 
moisture.  As  she  dabbed  them  clear,  she 
saw  Mears  and  Moran  come  out  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  office,  the  young  president’s  pin- 
checked  arm  laid  affectionately  upon  the 
old  sup)erintendent’s  blue  flannel  shoulder. 


“The  White  Arc” — by  Henry  Kitchell  Webster.  A  big,  fine  new  serial — a 
gripping  story  of  American  life  to-day — begins  in  the  November  number. 


Al  l-  DRESSED  UP  AND  A  REAL 
PLACE  TO  GO 


IT’S  a  new  suit,  that’s  all.  We  have  ordered  it  for  November. 

We  are  going  to  wear  it  for  the  first  time  on  October  twenty-third. 

We’ve  taken  a  lot  of  pains  to  have  it  just  right  both  in  material  and  work¬ 
manship.  We  are  sure  that  our  old  friends  are  going  to  say  “How  well  you  lookl” 
And  we  are  planning  to  visit  around  a  lot,  renewing  acquaintances  and  making  new  ones. 

Naturally,  we  have  been  very  busy.  But  we  can  honestly  say  that  while  we  have 
been  going  through  the  period  of  fittings  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  we  haven’t  for  a 
moment  let  down  on  our  job. 

And  we  know  what  our  job  is. 

When  the  November  Everybody’s  conies  out  on  the  statids,  it  isn't  going  to  be  a  case  oj 
a  magazine  "all  dressed  up  and  no  place  to  go.” 

Everybody’s  Magazine  not  only  knows  what  its  job  is;  it  is  on  a  job  of  its  own 
choosing.  Look  over  the  magazine  field.  Where,  in  the  ranks  of  the  magazines  of 
general  circulation,  is  there  one  with  a  record  of  achievement  equal  to  that  of  Every¬ 
body’s?  There  isn’t  one. 

The  reason  is  simple. 

Everybody’s  has  always  been  a  magazine  with  a  mission.  That  mission  has  been 
service.  The  ambition  really  to  serve,  to  contribute  a  share  as  large  as  possible  to 
the  happiness,  progress,  and  power  of  the  American  people  has  been  a  driving  force 
that  has  won  for  Everybody’s  a  place  apart  in  the  minds  of  those  who  read. 

If  that  sounds  like  self-praise  it  sounds  wrong.  It  is  merely  stating  a  fact — a  fact 
of  which  Everybody’s  Magazine  is  exceedingly  proud. 

Down  in  Washington  not  very  long  ago,  the  ^itor  of  Everybody’s  was  talking  to  a 
very  able  and  very  powerful  newsf)aper  proprietor.  The  conversation  had  turned  to 
the  opportunities  of  a  periodical  to  render  service  to  the  Government  in  a  national  crisis, 
such  as  this  country  has  faced  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  editor  of  E\  er\30dy’s 
had  expressed  his  feeling  that  a  monthly  publication,  with  but  twelve  opportunities  a  year 
for  its  voice  to  be  heard,  could  do  so  little  in  comparison  with  the  almost  overwhelming 
amount  of  work  that  must  be  done. 

“Why,  man,’’  said  the  newspaper  publisher,  “don’t  you  know  it  was  you  who  pulled 
the  trigger  in  the  movement  for  preparedness  that  is  carr\'ing  us  toward  universal 
military  training?’’ 

That’s  what  we  mean. 

Everybody’s  did  “pull  the  trigger,”  and  the  preparedness  campaign  begim  by 
Everybody’s,  ’way  back  in  1914,  was  not  the  first  of  the  occasions  when  the  trigger 
of  a  great  national  movement  has  been  pulled  by  Ev'erybody’s  Magazine. 

The  constant  effort  of  every  member  of  the  staff  of  Everybody’s  is  directed  to  producing  a 
monthly  magazine  that  will  be  at  once  important,  instructive,  and  entertaining. 

Everybody’s  Magazine  isn’t  a  p>ersonal  organ.  It  isn’t  a  publication  whose  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  satisfy  a  p>assing  taste.  It  lives  in  the  future,  in  the  present,  and  in  the  p>ast. 

Everybody’s  has  become  an  institution.  The  end  toward  which  it  is  striving  is  to 
plan  so  securely  and  so  symmetrically  that  side  currents,  however  strong,  may  never 
divert  it  from  its  purp>ose  to  be  a  serviceable  p>art  of  the  very  life  of  the  nation’. 

In  changing  the  size  and  app>earance  of  Everybody’s,  we  are  merely  acceding  to 
what  we  believe  now  to  be  the  popular  demand.  We  are  confident  that  these  changes 
can  be  made  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  friendships  that  exist  between  Ev'erybody’s 
and  the  American  public,  and  without  in  the  slightest  degree  imp>airing  thepx)wer  for  achieve¬ 
ment  that  has  come  to  Ev'erybody’s  through  years  of  conscientious  endeavor  to  serve. 
We  are  all  going  to  like  the  bigger  Everybody’s. 
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course:  you’ve  got  to 
be  bom;  that’s  about 
the  only  thing  you 
have  to  do  to  get  on 
the  stage.” 

But  really  the  jour- 
^ !  ney  from  Oklahoma  to 
Broadway  was  not  so 
easily  accomplished. 

“I  don’t  know  just 
what  year  the  stupen¬ 
dous  event  took  place,” 
he  confides,  “but  I 
am  supposed  to  be 
about  thirty -eight  years 
on  the  trail.  I  was 
bom  the  year  after  all  the 
cattle  had  died  from  the 
blizzard  in  our  countiy, 
and  any  old  longhorn  out 
there  can  tell  you  when 
that  was.  The  histoiy’- 
dating  event  was  staged  on 
the  very  ranch  I  have  now 
located  in  Cherokee  nation 
of  the  old  Indian  territory, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Clare- 
more,  which  is  now  the 
county  seat  of  Rogers 
County,  Oklahoma,  named 
in  honor  of  my  father.  He 
was  the  oldest  settler  in 
the  county  and  a  member 
of  the  Constitution  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  state.  My 
mother  was  a  quarter-breed 
Cherokee  and  my  father 
an  eighth.  Like  Abe  Lin¬ 
coln  I  was  bom  in  a  log 
cabin.  I  grew  up  in  the  old 
territory  and  my  father  sent 
me  to  about  all  the  schools 
that  there  were.  He  tried 
his  best  to  make  something 
out  of  me,  but  I  never 


Though  WUl  Rogers  would 
be  the  last  person  to  say  so, 
there  is  in  his  comments 
upon  men  and  affairs  some¬ 
thing  of  the  flavor  of  the  late 
W.  S.  Gilbert.  This  Oklahoma 
cowboy  who  is  not  content  to 
do  one  thing  well — he  does  dif-  J 

ficult  tricks  with  the  rope,  J 

and  makes  shrewd  ob^r- 
vations  on  the  news 
of  the  day — has  a 
sixth  sense  of 

So  far  as  our  f  J 

musical -comedy  I 
stage  is  concerned, 
he  seems  to  be  the 


one  person 
really  finds  his  material  in  the 
things  that  are  happ)ening  about  H 
him.  .\lmost  any  subject,  whether  m 
it  be  the  last  speech  of  President  ■ 
Wilson  or  the  arrival  of  a  new  I 
foreign  commission,  is  a  source  I 
of  material  to  him.  In  the  proc-  I 
ess  by  which  our  musical  come-  I 
dies  have  become  more  and  more  I 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  librettos 
have  suffered  most.  Even  the 
topical  song  has  disappeared. 

Will  Rogers  seems  to  stand  alone 
for  the  sort  of  humor  that  made 
light  operas  popular  in  the  past, 
and  it  is  no  discredit  to  the  other 
performers  in  the  last  two  Zieg- 
feld  Follies  to  record  that  only 
in  his  work  is  there  anything  of 
the  Revue  to  be  found.  His  is 
the  unique  personality  on  Broadway. 

Ask  him  about  his  career  and  he 


wnll  tell  you:  “Well,  I  was  bom,  of 


stayed  very  long  at  school. 
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I  got  as  far  as  the  fourth  reader  and  every 
year,  going  to  a  new  school,  I  would  tell  them 
I  had  finished  the  third,  and  they  would 
start  me  in  the  fourth.  I  got  to  know  the 
work  by  heart  just  from  hearing  the  lessons 
said,  and  I  got  the  reputation  of  being  a 
bright  boy.  I  guess  I  bogged  down  in  that 
fourth  grade  for  at  least  sL\  years.  I. had 
education  pretty  well  figured  out — I  could 
have  a  good  time  and  still  not  learn  any¬ 
thing.” 

When  schooldays  were  over.  Will  Rogers 
went  first  to  the  ranches  in  the  West — 
West  from  the  \iewpoint  of  Oklahoma — then 
to  the  cattle  country-  in  South  America, 
and  then  by  way  of  London  to  South  Africa. 
Here  the  Boer  War  upset  ranching,  and 
Rogers  turned  to  breaking  horses  for  the 
British  Government.  When  he  began  to 
think  about  going  home  he  had  no  money. 
On  the  various  ranches  where  he  had  been 
employed  he  had  done  rope  thro»-ing  in 
exhibition.  This  suggested  to  him  a  chance 
to  get  back  to  the  States.  Thus  after  three 
years  he  was  able  to  get  back  third-class. 

Once  on  the  stage  he  stayed  on.  With 
prosperity  in  vaudeville  he  branched  out 
into  a  miniature  Wild  West  Show,  and 
traveled  everywhere  with  an  act  that 
included  a  horse.  .As  yet  no  monologue. 
One  day  a  manager  of  a  theatre  told  him 
that  one  of  his  most  difficult  tricks  did  not 
get  the  applause  it  merited  because  Eastern 
audiences  knew  nothing  of  rope-throwing. 
There  woirid  be  greater  appreciation  if  the 
difficulties  of  the  trick  were  explained. 

“I  fell  for  it.  I  went  out  and  talked. 
The  people  out  front  laughed  and  I  got  sore. 
I  didn’t  see  why  they  should  laugh  at  me.  I 
knew  my  grammar  was  not  big  league  stuff ; 
but  I’d  always  figured  out  that  just  as  long 
as  I  didn’t  try  to  spell  the  words  I  used, 
I’d  get  by.  For  three  or  four  days  I  stuck 
to  the  rope  in  grim  silence,  but  the  start 
had  been  made,  and  from  then  on  the  mon¬ 
ologue  has  been  part  of  my  act.” 

Not  only  are  all  of  Will  Rogers’s  lines  his 
o'wn  work,  but  often,  when  he  appears  with 
a  musical  comedy,  he  does  not  rehearse  with 
the  company.  He  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  on  the  oj>ening  night  of  the 
current  Follies,  Mr.  Ziegfeld  was  his  best 
audience. 

The  act  changes — in  the  two  years  and 
a  half  that  he  has  appeared  in  the 
Follies  and-  the  Midnight  Frolic  it  has 
changed  frequently  because  of  the  numer¬ 


ous  repeaters  in  the  audience.  No  need 
to  look  to  see  if  the  orchestra  laughs  — the 
old  test  for  the  extemporaneous  line — 
the  monologue  is  always  different.  To¬ 
night,  eight  minutes,  to-morrow,  twelve, 
about  the  shortest  turn  for  which  there 
is  any  record. 

Nor  does  the  proportion  of  talk  to  rope¬ 
throwing  remain  constant.  .At  a  recent 
performance  Will  Rogers  confessed  that 
Mr.  Ziegfeld  had  told  him  that  he  was 
getting  to  be  too  much  of  a  socialist — ‘‘all 
talk  and  no  work.”  That  night  there 
was  more  of  the  rope. 

■^[OTHING  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  gave  him  so  much  chance 
as  the  foreign  commissions.  Speaking  of 
these  commissioners  coming  over  here : 
“Weren’t  w-e  lucky  to  find  that  we  had  a 
man  that  knew  all  the  different  flags  so  we 
knew  what  ones  to  put  out  next?  South 
American  countries  are  coming  into  the 
war.  Let  them  come  in.  This  is  no  pri¬ 
vate  war.  Since  the  loan,  they  tell  me 
Venezuela  wants  to  cancel  three  revolutions 
to  get  in.  When  the  Portuguese  come 
here  I  am  going  to  take  and  show  them 
the  theatre  where  Gaby  played.” 

Then  he  flits  to  the  price  of  paper:  “If 
the  newspapers  would  only  quit  printing 
the  speeches  of  these  visiting  commissioners, 
and  Airs.  Vernon  Castle’s  picture,  the  price 
of  paper  would  be  normal.” 

“Yes,  I  like  the  stage,”  he  will  tell  you, 
“and  as  long  as  I  can  hang  and  rattle  with 
it,  some  farmer  is  losing  about  a  twenty- 
eight-per-cent.  eflBcient  farmhand.  If  I  can 
keep  on  my  friendly  relations  with  the  au¬ 
dience  and  not  have  them  suffer,  I  will  stick  to 
my  job  on  what  is  in  the  newspa{)ers,  and  not 
tr\-  to  put  over  any  outside  propaganda  as 
von  Bemstorff  did;  and  when  I  do  get  my  pa¬ 
pers — in  the  nature  of  the  audience  not  liking 
my  little  act — I  will  not  pull  one  of  those 
strategic  \-ictories,  by  saying  the  people 
don’t  know  a  good  act  when  they  see  one. 
I  will  bundle  up  my  wife  and  three  little 
Cherokees  and  bum'  the  breezes  for  the  tall 
grass  of  Oklahoma,  get  me  one  of  those 
long-distance  shooting  guns,  that  some  of 
our  boys  will  have  captured  and  brought 
home  from  Berlin,  and  point  it  down  the 
main  road.  If  ever  I  see  a  man  coming 
down  the  road  with  a  newspaper  I  will 
cut  the  gun  loose  and  just  keep  on  liN-ing 
in  ignorance.” 


LONG  LIVE  THE  KING! 

hy  !Mary 
^Plgberts 
'f^inekart 

ILLUSTRATED  BY 
ARTHUR  E.  BECHER 

Affairs  at  the  Court  of  Livonia  are 
not  happy.  The  King,  old  and  frail, 
has  not  more  than  a  year  to  live.  The 
heir  apparent.  Prince  Ferdinand  WiUiam 
Otto,  is  a  boy  of  ten.  There  are  stirrings 
of  revolution  all  through  the  kingdom. 

A  secret  Terrorist  society,  which  had  as¬ 
sassinated  Otto’s  father,  has  reorganized 
and  grown  powerful.  One  afternoon 
Otto  runs  away  from  the  Opera  and 
meets  an  American  boy,  Bobby  Thon)e, 
whose  father  is  manager  of  a  scenic  rail¬ 
way  in  the  park,  and,  to  Otto’s  wild  de¬ 
light,  Bobby  takes  him  for  a  ride.  The 
Crowm  Jhince  returns  to  the  Palace  very 
dirty  and  disheveled. 

That  night  the  King  and  his  Chancel-  king  otto  looked  carer  hxy  at  the  penny, 

lor,  Mettlich,  confer  over  the  boy’s  dan-  and  then  closed  the  ud. 

ger,  and  end  by  appointing  Lieutenant 

Nicholas  Larisch  to  have  constant  charge  of  But  she  is  seen  by  a  member  of  the  Terrorists, 
him.  .This  arrangement  appeals  to  Otto,  who  and  that  night  her  messenger  is  attacked,  and 
adores  “Nikky,”  and  also  to  Otto’s  cousin  w'hile  he  is  unconscious  a  blank  letter  issub- 
Hedwig,  next  in  line  after  Otto,  who  is  in-  stituted.  Nikky  happens  to  get  in  on  the 
dined  to  adore  Nikky  herself.  But  other  plans  fight ,  and  helps  the  wounded  messenger  home, 
are  being  made  for  Hedwig.  Mettlich  has  Later,  from  the  cathedral  steps,  he  sees  this 
convinced  the  King  that  the  safety  of  the  same  man  pass  his  letter  to  a  confederate  in  a 
country  demands  an  alliance  between  Livonia  car.  Nikky  hides  in  the  car,  and  after  it  has 
and  her  neighbor  Kamia:  Hedwig  must  marry  crossed  into  Kamia.  overpowers  the  driver,  gets 
Karl.  King  of  Kamia.  whom  she  loathes.  The  the  letter,  and  forces  the  man  to  reveal  its  des- 
Chancellor  unfolds  this  plan  to  Hedwig’s  moth-  tination.  He  then  changes  clothes  with  the 
er,  the  .\rchduchess  Annunciata,  and  wins  her  messenger  from  Kamia  and  leaves  him,  bound, 
grudging  consent.  The  same  afternoon  Nikky  concealed  near  the  road.side;  puts  cigaret  papers 
is  told  of  the  marriage  plan  and  pledged  to  in  place  of  the  supposed  letter,  which  he  tucks 
loyalty — before  Hedwig  herself  hears  the  news,  into  his  cap  lining — without  looking  at  it — and 
But  the  Countess  Loschek,  lady  in  waiting  proceeds  to  King  Karl’s  hunting-lodge.  Here  his 
to  Annunciata,  and  spy  in  King  Karl’s  service,  skill  is  unequal  to  the  situation;  he  is  forced  into 
knows;  and.  loving  Karl  herself,  she  resolves  tc  King  Karl’s  presence  and  the  letter  he  has  be- 
prevent  the  marriage.  liev^  so  precious,  the  blank  substitute,  is  taken 

Meantime  she  prepares  a  code  letter  giving  from  him. 

King  Karl  full  data  about  Livonia’s  army  and  In  Livonia,  meantime,  Hedwig’s  marriage 
equipment,  and  slips  it  out  to  a  messenger,  has  been  pushed  forw'ard,  and  Mettlich  starts 
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for  Kamia  to  complete  negotiations.  It  is  he 
who,  coming  upon  the  bound  messenger  of 
Kamia,  discovers  Nikky’s  whereabouts,  and 
secures  his  release,  as  a  step  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  by  which  Hedwig  is  signed  over  to  King 
Karl.  Back  in  Livonia,  Isikky  confesses  to 
Hedwig  that  he  loves  her,  but  firmly  refuses  to 
break  his  pledge  of  loyalty.  The  Terrorists, 
knowing  the  Countess  Olga’s  secret,  summon 
her  before  the  dread  Committee  of  Ten,  and 
demand  that  she  prevent  the  alliance  of  Hed¬ 
wig  and  Karl  and  help  them  abduct  the  Crown 
Prince  Otto. 

Shadowed  by  members  of  the  Committee, 
Olga  visits  her  ancestral  castle  at  Etzel,  and 
later  goes  to  Karl  in  Kamia  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  critical  conditions  in  Livonia,  in  the 
blind  hope  that  she  may  thus  prevent  his 
marriage  with  Hedwig. 

Her  attempt  is  a  failure.  Karl  has  ceased  to 
love  her  and,  realizing  her  great  jealousy,  he 
discredits  the  information  she  brings  him' — of 
the  King's  desperate  illness,  of  the  Terrorists’ 
plans,  of  the  secret  passage  from  the  Palace  that 
has  been  reopened,  ready  for  instant  flight. 
The  outer  opening  of  this  passage,  in  the  city 
wall,  has  in  the  meantime — though  Olga  does 
not  kitow  it — been  found  by  Bobby,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  boy,  and  old  .\delbert,  once  a  loyal  soldier, 
who  is  now  embittered  through  Terrorist  influ¬ 
ence  and  ready  to  turn  traitor.  He  knows  the 
fate  of  the  kingdom  lies  in  his  hands. 

Meanwhile,  the  Crown  Prince  goes  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Etzel,  to  pray  for  his  grandfather’s 
life.  Old  Adelbert  appears  by  appointment  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  of  Ten,  to  give  his  traitor¬ 
ous  information.  King  Karl  has  a  plain  talk 
with  Hedwig,  and  tries,  with  very  poor  success, 
to  win  her  love,  and  the  Countess  Olga  causes 
furthes  trouble.  To  reveirge  herself  on  Karl 
she  persuades  Hedwig  to  try  to  induce  Nikky 
to  elope.  This,  Hedwig  attempts,  but  she  is 
unsuccessful,  though  Nikky  breaks  his  trust  of 
the  Crown  Prince  to  meet  her  on  the  Palace  roof. 
The  Countess,  while  Nikky  is  gone,  stays  with 
Otto,  around  whom  plots  thicken.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  is  already  on  its  way  to  capture  him. 
Becoming  panic-stricken  and  unable  to  see  this 
happen,  Olga  leaves. 

Otto,  freed  from  restraint  and  lonely,  goes 
up  to  the  now  deserted  roof  to  find  a  lost  ball. 
TTiere  he  meets  Bobby  and  his  dog.  in  carnival 
attire,  dressed  as  pirates,  and  joins  them. 
Then  follows  a  day  of  wild  delight,  with  un¬ 
interrupted  play  amid  the  carnival  crowds, 
ending  with  a  birthday  dinner  at  Bobby’s 
home. 

.411  through  the  day  the  Crown  Prince  is 
unrecognized,  till  the  close  of  the  dinner,  when 
the  placing  on  his  head  of  a  paper  crown  dis¬ 
closes  his  identity  to  Bobby’s  Fraulein,  who  is 
a  Terrorist  spy.  Unnoticed,  she  slips  from 
the  room. 

8 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-SIX 
The  King  is  Dead 

^jfOVV  at  last  the  old  King’s  hour 
ll  come.  Mostly  he  slept,  as 

!L  though  his  body,  eager  for  its 
^  long  rest,  had  already  given  up 
the  struggle.  Stimulants,  given  by  his  de¬ 
voted  physician,  had  no  effect.  Other 
physicians  there  were,  a  group  of  them, 
but  it  was  Doctor  Weinberger  who  stood 
by  the  bed  and  waited. 

Father  Gregoiy^,  his  friend  of  many  years, 
had  come  again  from  Etzel,  and  it  was  he 
who  had  administered  the  sacrament.  The 
King  had  roused  for  it,  and  had  smiled  at 
the  father. 

“So!”  he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  “You 
would  send  me  clean!  It  is  hard  to  scour 
an  old  kettle.” 

Doctor  Weinberger  bent  over  the  bed. 
“Majesty,”  he  implored,  “if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  we  can  do  to  make  you  com¬ 
fortable - ” 

“Give  me  Hubert’s  picture,”  said  the 
King.  When  his  fingers  refused  to  hold  it, 
Annunciata  came  forward  swiftly  and  held 
it  before  him.  But  his  heavy  eyes  closed. 
With  more  intuition  than  might  have  been 
e.xp)ected  of  her,  the  .Archduchess  laid  it  on 
the  white  coverlet,  and  placed  her  father’s 
hand  on  it. 

The  physicians  consulted  in  an  alcove. 
Annunciata  went  back  to  her  restless,  noise¬ 
less  pacing  of  the  room.  Father  Gregory 
went  to  a  window,  and  stared  out.  He  saw 
not  the  silent  crowd  in  the  Place,  but  many 
other  things;  the  King,  as  a  boy,  chafing 
under  the  restraint  of  court  ceremonial;  the 
King,  as  a  yoiuig  man,  taking  a  wife  who 
did  not  love  him.  He  saw’  the  King  madly 
in  love  writh  his  wife,  and  turning  to  e.xcesses 
to  forget  her.  Then,  and  for  this  the  old 
priest  thanked  the  God  who  was  so  real  to 
him,  he  saw  the  Queen  bear  children,  and 
turning  to  her  husband  because  he  was  their 
father.  They  had  lived  to  love  deeply  and 
truly. 

Then  had  come  the  inevitable  griefs.  The 
Queen  had  died,  and  had  been  spared  a 
tragedy,  for  Hubert  had  been  violently  done 
to  death.  And  now  again  a  tragedy  had 
come,  but  one  the  King  would  never  have. 

The  two  sisters  of  mercy  stood  beside 
the  bed,  and  looked  down  at  the  quiet 
figure. 

“I  should  wash  to  die  so,”  whispered  the 
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elder.  “A  long  life,  filled  with  many  deeds, 
and  then  to  sleep  away!” 

“A  long  life,  full  of  many  sorrows!”  ob¬ 
served  the  yoimger  one,  her  eyes  full  of 
tears.  “He  has  outlived  all  that  he  loved.” 

“Except  the  little  Otto.” 

Their  glances  met,  for  even  here  there  was 
a  question. 

As  if  their  thought  had  penetrated  the 
haze  which  is,  perhaps,  the  mist  that  hides 
from  us  the  gates  of  heaven,  the  old  King 
opened  his  eyes. 

“Otto!”  he  said.  “I — wish - ” 

Anmmciata  bent  over  him.  “He  is  com¬ 
ing,  father,”  she  told  him,  with  white  lips. 

She  slipped  to  her  knees  beside  the  bed, 
and  looked  up  to  Doctor  Weinberger  with 
app)ealing  eyes. 

“I  am  afraid,”  she  w'hispered.  “Can  you 
not - ?” 

He  shook  his  head.  She  had  asked  a 
question  in  her  glance,  and  he  had  answered. 
The  Crown  Prince  was  gone.  Perhaps  the 
search  would  be  successful.  Could  he  not 
be  held,  then,  until  the  boy  was  found? 
And  Doctor  Weinberger  had  answered,  “no.” 

In  the  ante-chamber  the  Coimcil  waited, 
standing  and  without  speech.  But  in  an 
armchair  beside  the  door  to  the  King’s  room 
the  Chancellor  sat,  his  face  buri^  in  his 
hands.  In  spite  of  precautions,  in  spite  of 
everything,  the  blow  had  fallen.  The 
CrowTi  Prince,  to  him  at  once  son  and 
sovereign,  the  little  Crowm  Prince  was  gone. 
And  his  old  friend,  his  comrade  of  many 
years,  lay  at  his  last  hour. 

Another  regiment  left  the  Palace,  to 
break  ranks  beyond  the  crowd,  and  add  to 
the  searchers.  They  marched  to  a  muffled 
drum.  As  the  sound  reached  him,  the  old 
warrior  stirred.  He  had  come  to  this,  he 
who  had  planned,  not  for  himself  but  for 
his  country.  And  because  he  was  thinking 
clearly,  in  spite  of  his  grief,  he  saw  that  his 
very  ambition  for  the  boy  had  been  his  un¬ 
doing.  In  the  alliance  with  Kamia,-he  had 
given  the  Terrorists  a  scourge  to  flay  the 
people  to  revolt. 

Now  he  w’aited  for  the  King’s  death. 
Waited  numbly.  For,  with  the  tolling  of 
Saint  Stefan’s  bell,  w’ould  rise  the  cry  for 
the  new  King. 

And  there  w’as  no  King. 

In  the  little  room  where  the  sisters  kept 
their  medicines,  so  useless  now,  Hedwig 
knelt  at  the  prie-dieu  and  prayed. 

She  tried  to  pray  for  her  grandfather’s 


soul,  but  she  could  not.  Her  one  cry  was 
for  Otto,  that  he  be  saved  and  brought  back. 
In  the  study  she  had  found  the  burnt-wood 
frame,  and  she  held  it  hugged  close  to  her 
with  its  broken-backed  F,  its  tottering  W 
and  wavering  O,  with  its  fat  cupids  in 
sashes,  and  the  places  where  an  over-earnest 
small  hand  had  slipped. 

Hilda  stood  by  the  stand,  and  fingered 
the  bottles.  Her  nose  was  swollen  with 
crying,  but  she  was_stealthi!y  removing  corks 
and  sniffing  at  the  contents  of  the  bottles 
with  the  automatic  curiosity  of  the  young. 

The  King  roused  again.  “Mettlich?”  he 
asked. 

The  elder  sister  tiptoed  to  the  door  and 
opened  it.  The  Council  turned,  dread  on 
their  faces.  She  placed  a  hand  on  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  shoulder. 

“His  Majesty  has  asked  for  you.” 

W’hen  he  looked  up,  dazed,  she  bent  down 
and  took  his  hand. 

“Courage!”  she  said  quietly. 

The  Chancellor  stood  a  second  inside  the 
door.  Then  he  went  to  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  knelt,  his  lips  to  the  cold  white  hand  on 
the  counterpane. 

“Sire!”  he  choked.  “It  is  I — Mettlich.” 

The  King  looked  at  him,  and  placed  his 
hand  on  the  bowed  gray  friend.  Then  his 
eyes  turned  to  Annunciata  and  rested  there. 
It  was  as  if  he  saw  her,  not  the  embittered 
woman  of  late  years,  but  the  child  of  the 
woman  he  had  loved. 

“A  good  friend,  and  a  good  daughter,”  he 
said,  clearly.  “Few  men  die  so  fortunate, 
and  fewer  sovereigns.”  His  hand  moved 
from  Mettlich’s  head,  and  rested  on  the 
photograph. 

The  elder  sister  leaned  forward  and 
touched  his  WTist.  “Doctor!”  she  said 
sharply. 

Doctor  Weinberger  came  first,  the  others 
following.  They  group)ed  around  the  bed. 
Then  the  oldest  of  them,  who  had  brought 
Annunciata  into  the  world,  touched  her  on 
the  shoulder. 

“Madame!”  he  said.  “Madame.  I — His 
Majesty  has  passed  away.” 

Mettlich  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  took  a 
long  look  at  the  face  of  his  old  sovereign  and 
king. 

In  the  meantime,  things  had  been  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  room  where  the  Council 
waited.  The  Council,  free  of  the  restraint 
of  the  Chancellor’s  presence,  had  fallen  into 
low-voiced  consultation.  What  was  to  be 
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done?  They  knew  already  the  rumors  of 
the  streets,  and  were  helpless  before  them. 
They  had  done  what  they  could.  But  the 
boy  was  gone,  and  the  city  rising.  Already 
the  garrison  of  the  fortress  had  been  ordered 
to  the  Palace,  but  it  could  not  arrive  before 
midnight. 

Friese  had  questioned  the  wisdom  of  it, 
at  that,  and  \yas  for  flight  as  soon  as  the 
King  died.  Bayerl,  on  the  other  hand, 
urged  a  stand,  in  the  hop)e  that  the  Crown 
Prince  would  be  found. 

Their  voices,  lowered  at  first,  rose  acri¬ 
moniously,  almost  they  penetrated  to  the 
silent  room  beyond. 

Into  the  discussion  came  Nikky  Larisch, 
covered  with  dust  and  spotted  with  froth 
from  his  horse.  He  entered  without  cere¬ 
mony,  his  boyish  face  drawn  and  white,  his 
cap  gone,  his  eyes  staring. 

“The  Chancellor?”  he  said. 

Some  one  pointed  to  the  room  beyond. 

Nikky  hesitated.  Then,  being  yoimg  and 
dramatic,  even  in  tragedy,  he  unbuckled  his 
sword-belt  and  took  it  off,  placing  it  on  a 
table. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “I  have  come  to 
surrender  myself.” 

The  Council  stared. 

“For  what  reason?”  demanded  Marschall 
coldly. 

“I  believe  it  is  called  high  treason.”  He 
closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment.  “It  Is  be¬ 
cause  of  my  negligence  that  this  thing  has 
happened.  He  was  in  my  charge,  and  I 
left  him.” 

No  one  said  anything.  The  Council 
looked  at  a  loss,  rather  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
confronting  some  strange  animal. 

“I  would  have  shot  myself,”  said  Nikky 
Larisch,  “but  it  was  too  easy.” 

Then,  rather  at  a  loss  as  to  the  exact  eti¬ 
quette  of  arresting  one’s  self,  he  bowed 
slightly  and  waited. 

The  door  into  the  King’s  bedchamber 
opened.  The  Chancellor  came  through,  his 
face  working.  The  door  closed  behind  him. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Council,”  he  said. 
“It  is  my  duty — my  duty — to  announce — ” 
his  voice  broke;  his  grizzled  chin  quivered; 
■  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  “Friends,” 
he  said,  pitifully,  “our  good  King — my  old 
comrade — is  deadi” 

The  birthday  supper  was  over.  It 
had  ended  with  an  American  ice-cream, 
brought  in  carefully  by  Pepy,  because  of 
its  expensiveness.  They  had  cut  the  cake 


with  “Boby”  on  the  top,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  had  eaten  far  more  than  was  good 
for  him. 

He  sat,  fingering  the  Lincoln  penny  and 
feeling  extremely  full  and  ver>-  contented. 

Then,  suddenly,  from  a  far-off  church  a 
deep-toned  bell  began  to  toll  slowly. 

Prince  Ferdinand  VVilliam  Otto  caught  it. 
Saint  Stefan’s  bell!  He  sat  up  and  listened. 
The  sound  was  faint;  one  felt  it  rather  than 
heard  it,  but  the  slow  booming  was  unmis- 
takabla.  He  got  up  and  pushed  his  chair 
back. 

Other  bells  had  taken  it  up,  and  now  the 
whole  city  seemed  alive  with  bells — bells 
that  swung  sadly  from  side  to  side,  as  if 
they  said  over  and  over:  “Alas,  alas!” 

Something  like  panic  seized  Ferdinand 
VVilliam  Otto.  Some  calamity  had  hap- 
j)ened.  Some  one  was — perhaps  his  grand¬ 
father. 

He  turned  an  appealing  face  to  Mrs. 
Thorpe.  “I  must  go,”  he  said.  “I  do  not 
wish  to  appear  rude,  but  something  is 
wrong.  The  bells - ” 

Pepy  had  been  listening,  too.  Her  broad 
face  worked.  “They  mean  but  one  thing,” 
she  said  slowly.  “I  have  heard  it  said  many 
times.  VV'hen  Saint  Stefan’s  tolls  like  that, 
the  King  is  dead!” 

“No!  A'o.'”  cried  Ferdinand  VVilliam 
Otto,  and  ran  madly  out  of  the  door. 

CHAPTER  THIRTY-SEVEN 

Long  Live  the  King! 

WHILE  the  birthday  supper  was  at 
its  height,  in  the  bureau  of  the  con¬ 
cierge  sat  old  Adelbert,  heavy  and  despair¬ 
ing.  That  very  day  had  he  learned  to 
what  use  the  Committee  would  put  the  in¬ 
formation  he  had  given  them,  and  his  old 
heart  was  dead  within  him.  One  may  not 
be  loyal  for  seventy  years,  and  then  easily 
become  a  traitor. 

He  had  surv’eyed  stonily  the  costume  in 
which  the  little  Prince  was  to  be  taken 
away.  He  had  watched  while  the  boxes  of 
ammunition  were  uncovered  in  their  barrels, 
he  had  seen  the  cobbler’s  shop  become  a 
seething  hive  of  activity,  where  all  day  men 
had  come  and  gone.  He  had  heard  the 
press  beneath  his  feet  fall  silent  because  its 
work  was  done,  and  at  dusk  he  had  with  his 
own  eyes  beheld  men  who  carried  forth,  un¬ 
der  their  arms,  blazing  placards  for  the  walls 
of  the  town. 
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Then,  at  seven  o’clock,  something  had 
happened. 

The  concierge’s  niece  had  gone,  leaving 
the  supper  ready  cooked  on  the  back  of  the 
stove.  Old  Adelbert  sat  alone,  and  watched 
the  red  bars  of  the  stove  fade  to  black.  By 
that  time  it  was  done,  and  he  was  of  the 
damned.  The  Crown  Prince,  who  was  al¬ 
most  of  an  age  with  the  American  lad  up>- 
stairs,  the  Crown  Prince  was  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  He,  old  Adelbert,  had 
done  it.  • 

And  now  it  was  forever  too  late.  T errible 
thoughts  filled  his  mind.  He  could  not  live 
thus,  yet  he  could  not  die.  The  daughter 
must  have  the  jjension.  He  must  live,  a 
traitor,  he  on  whose  breast  the  King  himself 
had  pinned  a  decoration. 

He  wore  his  new  uniform,  in  honor  of  the 
day.  Suddenly  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
wear  it  any  longer.  He  had  no  right  to  any 
uniform.  He  who  had  sold  his  covmtry  w'as 
of  no  coimtry. 

He  went  slowly  out  and  up  the  staircase, 
dragging  his  wooden  leg  painfully  from  step 
to  step.  He  heard  the  concierge  come  in  be¬ 
low,  his  heavy  footsteps  reechoed  through 
the  building.  Inside  the  door  he  called 
furiously  to  his  niece.  Old  Adelbert  heard 
him  strike  a  match  to  light  the  gas. 

On  the  staircase  he  met  the  Fraulein 
hurrying  down.  Her  face  was  strained  and 
her  eyes  glittering.  She  hesitated,  as 
though  she  would  spieak,  then  she  went  on 
past  him.  He  could  hear  her  running.  It 
reminded  the  old  man  of  that  day  in  the 
Opera,  when  a  child  ran  down  the  stair¬ 
case,  and,  as  is  the  way  of  the  old,  he  re¬ 
floated  himself:  “One  would  think  new  legs 
grew  in  place  of  old  ones,  like  the  claws  of 
sea-creatures,”  he  said,  fretfully.  And  went 
on  up  the  staircase. 

In  his  room  he  sat  down  on  a  straight 
chair  inside  the  door,  and  stared  ahead. 
Then,  slowly  and  mechanically,  he  took  off 
his  new  uniform  and  donned  the  old  one. 
He  would  have  put  on  civilian  clothes,  had 
he  possessed  any.  For  by  the  deeds  of  that 
day  he  had  forfeited  the  right  to  the  King’s 
garb. 

It  was  there  that  Black  Humbert,  hurry¬ 
ing  up,  found  him.  The  concierge  was  livid, 
his  massive  frame  shook  with  excitement. 

“Quick!”  he  said,  and  swore  a  great  oath. 
“To  the  shop  of  the  cobbler,  Heinz,  and 
tell  him  this  word:  Here  in  the  building  is 
the  boy.” 


“What  boy?” 

The  concierge  closed  a  great  hand  on  the 
veteran’s  shoulder.  “Who  but  the  Crown 
Prince  himself!”  he  said. 

“But  I  thought — how  can  he  be  here?” 

“He  is  here,  in  our  very  hands.  It  is  no 
time  to  ask  questions.” 

“If  he  is  here - ” 

“He  is  with  the  Americans,”  hissed  the 
concierge,  the  veins  on  his  forehead  swollen 
with  excitement.  “Now  go,  and  quickly. 

I  shall  watch.  Say  that  when  I  have  se¬ 
cured  the  lad,  I  shall  take  him  there.  Let 
all  be  ready.  An  hour  ago,”  he  said,  raising 
his  great  fists  on  high,  “and  everything  lost. 
Now — hurry,  old  w'ooden  leg.  It  is  a  great 
night.” 

“But — I  can  not.  Already  I  have  done 
too  much.  I  am  damned.  I  have  lost  my 
soul.  I  who  am  soon  to  die - ” 

“Fom  U'ill  go." 

And,  at  Ikst,  he  went,  hobbling  down  the 
staircase  recklessly,  because  the  looming 
figure  at  the  stair-head  was  listening.  He 
reached  the  street.  There,  only  a  block 
away,  was  the  cobbler’s  shop,  lighted  but 
with  the  dirty  curtains  drawm  across  the 
window. 

Old  Adelbert  gazed  at  it.  Then  he  com¬ 
mended  his  soul  to  God,  and  turned  toward 
the  Palace. 

He  passed  the  Opera.  On  carnival  night 
it  should  have  been  open  and  in  gala  array, 
with  lines  of  carriages  and  machines  before 
it.  It  was  closed,  and  dreary.  But  old 
Adelbert  saw  it  not  at  all.  He  stumped 
along,  panting  with  haste  and  exhaustion,  to 
do  the  thing  he  had  set  himself  to  do. 

Here  was  the  Palace.  Before  it  were 
packed  dense  throngs  of  silent  people. 
Now  and  then  a  man  put  down  a  box,  and 
rising  on  it,  addressed  the  crowd,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  rouse  them.  Each  time  angry  hands 
pulled  him  down,  and  hisses  greeted  him  as 
he  slunk  away. 

Had  old  .Adelbert  been  alive  to  anything 
but  his  mission,  he  would  have  seen  that 
this  was  no  mob  of  revolutionists,  but  a 
throng  of  grieving  people,  awaiting  the 
great  bell  of  Saint  Stefan’s  with  its  dire 
news. 

Then,  above  their  heads,  it  rang  out,  slow, 
ominous,  terrible.  A  sob  ran  through  the 
crowd.  In  groups,  and  at  last  as  a  whole, 
the  throng  knelt.  Men  uncovered  and 
women  wept. 

Nikky,  riding  frantically  up  one  street 
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and  down  another,  heard  the  bell.  With 
his  horse’s  bridle  over  his  arm,  he  knelt  on 
the  cobblestones  in  the  street  and  prayed  at 
the  passing  of  his  king’s  soul.  Also  he 
added  a  word  or  two  as  to  forgiveness  for 
himself,  for  the  thing  he  had  unwittingly 
done.  And  if  he  shed  a  tear  or  two,  why, 
there  were  many  wet  eyes  in  the  city  just 
then. 

Then,  having  crossed  himself  and  risen, 
Nikky  rode  again  on  his  fruitless  search. 

The  bell  rang  on.  .At  its  first  notes  old 
Adelbert  stopped,  staggered,  almost  fell. 
Then  he  uncovered  his  head. 

“Gone!”  he  said.  “The  old  King!  My 
old  King!” 

His  face  twitched.  But  the  horror  be¬ 
hind  him  drove  him  on  through  the  kneeling 
crowd.  Where  it  refused  to  yield,  he  drove 
the  iron  point  of  his  wooden  leg  into  yielding 
flesh,  and  so  made  his  way. 

Here,  in  the  throng,  Olga  of  the  garderobe 
met  him,  and  laid  a  trembling  hand  on  his 
arm.  He  shook  her  off,  but  she  clung  to 
him. 

“Know  you  what  they  are  sa)iing?”  she 
whispered.  “That  the  Crown  Prince  is 
stolen.  And  it  is  true.  Soldiers  scour  the 
city  everywhere.” 

“Let  me  go,”  said  old  .Adelbert,  fiercely. 

“They  say,”  she  persisted,  “that  the 
Chancellor  has  made  away  with  him,  to  sell 
us  to  Kamia.” 

“Fools!”  cried  old  .Adelbert,  and  pushed 
her  off.  When  she  refused  to  release  him, 
he  planted  his  iron  toe  on  her  shabby  one 
and  worked  his  way  forward.  The  crowd 
had  risen,  and  now  stood  e.\pectantly  facing 
the  Palace.  Some  one  raised  a  cry  and 
others  took  it  up.  * 

“The  King!”  they  cried.  “Show  us  jthe 
little  King!” 

But  the  balcony  outside  the  dead  King’s 
apartments  remained  empty.  The  curtains 
at  the  long  windows  were  drawn,  save  at 
one,  open^  for  air.  The  breeze  shook  its 
curtains  to  and  fro,  but  no  small  childish 
figure  emerged.  The  cries  kept  up,  but 
there  was  a  snarl  in  the  note  now. 

“The  King!  Long  Live  the  King!  Where 
is  he?” 

A  man  in  a  red  costume,  near  old  Adel¬ 
bert,  leaped  on  a  box  and  lighted  a  flaming 
torch.  “Aye!”  he  yelled.  “Call  for  the 
little  King.  Where  is  he?  What  have 
they  done  with  him?” 

Old  Adelbert  pushed  on.  The  voice  of 


the  revolutionist  died  behind  him,  in  a 
chorus  of  fury.  From  nowhere,  apparently, 
came  lighted  bo.x-banners,  proclaiming  the 
Chancellor’s  treason,  and  demanding  a  Re¬ 
public.  Some  of  them  instructed  the  p)eo- 
ple  to  gather  around  the  Parliament,  where, 
it  was  stated,  leading  citizens  were  already 
forming  a  Republic.  Some,  more  \'iolent, 
suggested  an  advance  on  the  Palace. 

The  crowd  at  first  ignored  them,  but  as 
time  went  on,  it  grew  ugly.  By  all  prece¬ 
dent,  the  new  King  should  be  now  before 
them.  What,  then,  if  this  rumor  was  true? 
W here  was  the  little  King? 

Revolution  now,  in  the  making.  .A  flame 
ready  to  blaze.  Hastily,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  throng,  a  delegation  formed  to  visit 
the  Palace,  and  learn  the  truth.  Orderly 
citizens  these,  bra\'ing  the  terror  of  that  for¬ 
bidding  and  guarded  pile  in  the  interests  of 
the  land  they  loved. 

Drums  were  now  beating  steadily,  filling 
the  air  with  their  throbbing,  almost  drown¬ 
ing  out  the  solemn  tolling  of  the  bell. 
Around  them  were  rallying  angr\-  groups. 
.As  the  groups  grew  large,  each  drum  led  its 
followers  toward  the  Government  House, 
where,  on  the  steps,  the  Revolutionan,-  party 
harangued  the  crowd.  Bonfires  sprang  up, 
built  of  no  one  knew  what,  in  the  public 
squares.  Red  fire  burned.  The  drums 
throbbed. 

The  city  had  not  yet  risen.  It  was  large 
and  slow  to  move.  Slow,  too,  to  believe  in 
treason,  or  that  it  had  no  king.  But  it 
was  a  matter  of  moments  now,  not  of  hours. 

The  noise  penetrated  into  the  very  wards 
of  the  hospital.  Red  fires  bathed  pale  faces 
on  their  pillows  in  a  feverish  glow.  Nurses 
gathered  at  the  windows,  their  uniforms  and 
faces  alike  scarlet  in  the  glare,  and  whis¬ 
pered  together. 

One  such  group  gathered  near  the  bedside 
of  the  student  Haeckel,  still  in  his  lethargy-. 
His  body  had  gained  strength,  so  that  he  was 
clothed  at  times,  to  wander  aimlessly  about 
the  ward.  But  he  had  remained  dazed. 
Now  and  then  the  curtain  of  the  past  lifted, 
but  for  a  moment  only.  He  had  forgotten 
his  name.  He  spent  long  hours  struggling 
to  pierce  the  mist. 

But  mostly,  he  lay,  or  sat,  as  now,  beside 
his  bed,  a  bandage  still  on  his  head,  clad  in 
shirt  and  trousers,  bare  feet  thrust  into  worn 
hospital  slippers.  The  red  glare  had  not 
roused  him,  nor  yet  the  beat  of  the  drums. 
But  a  word  or  two  that  one  of  the  nurses 
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sp)oke  caught  his  ear  and  held  him.  He 
looked  up,  and  slowly  rose  to  his  feet.  Un¬ 
steadily  he  made  his  way  to  a  window,  hold¬ 
ing  to  the  sill  to  steady  himself. 

Old  Adelbert  had  been  working  his  way 
impatiently.  The  tem{)er  of  the  mob  was 
growing  ugly.  It  was  suspicious,  fright¬ 
ened,  potentially  dangerous.  The  cry  of 
“To  the  Palace!”  greeted  his  ears  as  he 
finally  emerged  breathless  from  the  throng. 

He  stepped  boldly  to  the  old  stone  arch- 
w'ay,  and  faced  a  line  of  soldiers  there.  “I 
would  see  the  Chancellor!”  he  gasped,  and 
saluted. 

The  captain  of  the  guard  stepp>ed  out. 
“What  is  it  you  want?”  he  demanded. 

“The  Chancellor,”  he  lowered  his  voice. 
“I  have  news  of  the  Crown  Prince.” 

Magic  words,  indeed.  Doors  opened 
swiftly  before  them.  But  time  was  flying, 
too.  In  his  confusion  the  old  man  had  only 
one  thought,  to  reach  the  Chancellor.  It 
would  hav'e  been  better  to  have  told  his 
news  at  once.  The  climbing  of  stairs 
takes  time  when  one  is  old  and  gasping 
with  fatigue,  and  but  one  leg  to  go  on. 

However,  at  last  it  was  done.  Past  a 
room  where  sat  Nikky  Larisch,  swordless 
and  self-convicted  of  treason,  p>ast  a  great 
salon  where  a  terrified  Court  waited,  and 
waiting,  listened  to  the  cries  outside,  the 
beating  of  many  drums,  the  sound  of  mul¬ 
titudinous  feet,  old  Adelbert  stump)ed  to 
the  door  of  the  room  where  the  Council  sat 
debating,  and  the  Chancellor  paced  the 
floor. 

Small  ceremony  now.  Led  by  soldiers, 
who  retired  and  left  him  to  enter  alone,  old 
Adelbert  stumbled  into  the  room.  He  was 
out  of  breath  and  dizzy;  his  heart  beat  to 
suffocation.  There  was  not  air  enough  in 
all  the  world  to  breathe.  He  clutched  at 
the  velvet  hangings  of  the  door,  and  swayed, 
but  he  saw  the  Chancellor. 

“The  Crown  Prince,”  he  said  thickly,  “is 
at  the  home  of  the  Americans.”  He  stared 
around.  Strange  that  the  room  should  sud¬ 
denly  be  filled  with  a  mist.  “But  there  be 
those — who  wait — there — to  capture  him.” 

He  caught  desperately  at  the  curtains, 
with  their  royal  arms  embroidered  in  blue 
and  gold.  Shameful,  in  such  company,  to 
stagger  so! 

“Make — haste,”  he  said,  and  slid  stiffly 
to  the  ground.  He  lay  without  moving. 

The  Council  roused  then.  Mettlich  was 
the  first  to  get  to  him.  But  it  was  too  la^te. 


Old  Adelbert  had  followed  the  mist  to  the 
gates  it  concealed.  More  than  that,  sham 
traitor  that  he  was,  he  had  followed  his 
king. 

CHAPTER  THIRTY -EIGHT 

In  the  Road  of  the  Good  Children 

Haeckel  crept  to  a  window  and  looked 
out.  Bonfires  were  springing  up  in 
the  open  square  in  front  of  the  Government 
House.  Mixed  with  the  red  glare  came 
leaping  yellow  flames.  The  wooden  benches 
were  piled  together  and  fired,  and  by  each 
such  pyre  stood  a  gesticulating,  shouting 
red  demon. 

Guns  were  appearing  now.  Wagons 
loaded  with  them  drove  into  the  Square,  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  howling  mob.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  sober  citizens  was  growing — sober 
citizens  no  longer.  For  the  little  King  had 
not  been  shown  to  them.  Obviously  he 
could  not  be  shown  to  them.  Therefore 
rumor  was  right,  and  the  boy  was  gone. 

.\gainst  the  Palace,  therefore,  their  rage 
was  turned.  The  shouts  for  the  little  King 
turned  to  threats.  The  archbishop  had 
come  out  on  the  balcony  accompanied  by 
Father  Gregory-.  The  archbishop  had  raised 
his  hands,  but  had  not  obtained  silence. 
Instead,  to  his  horror  and  dismay,  a  few 
stones  had  been  thrown. 

He  retired,  breathing  hard.  But  Father 
Gregorv'  had  remained,  facing  the  crowd 
fearlessly,  his  arms  not  raised  in  benedic¬ 
tion,  but  folded  across  his  chest.  Stones 
rattled  about  him,  but  he  did  not  flinch,  and 
at  last  he  gained  the  ears  of  the  crowd.  His 
great  voice,  stem  and  fearless,  held  them. 

“My  friends,”  he  said,  “there  is  work  to 
be  done,  and  you  lose  time.  We  can  not 
show  you  the  King,  because  he  b  not  here. 
While  you  stand  there  shrieking  his  enemies 
have  their  will  of  him.  The  little  King  has 
been  stolen  from  the  Palace.” 

He  might  have  swayed  them,  even  then. 
He  tried  to  move  them  to  a  search  of  the 
city.  But  a  pallid  man,  sweating  with  ex¬ 
citement,  climbed  on  the  shoulders  of  two 
companions,  and  faced  the  crowd. 

“.4 ye,  he  b  stolen,”  he  cried.  “But  who 
stole  him?  Not  the  city.  We  are  loyal. 
Ask  the  Palace  where  he  is.  .^sk  those  who 
have  allied  themselves  with  Kamia.  Ask 
MftUichP 

There  was  more,  of  course.  The  cries  of 
“To  the  Palace!”  increased.  Those  behind 
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pushed  forward,  shoving  the  ones  ahead 
toward  the  archway,  where  a  line  of  soldiers 
with  fixed  bayonets  stood  waiting. 

The  Archduchess  and  Hilda,with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  women,  had  fled  to  the  roof,  and  from 
there  saw  the  advance  of  the  mob.  Hedwig 
had  haughtily  refused  to  go. 

It  had  seemed  to  Hedwig  that  life  itself 
was  over.  She  did  not  care  very  much. 
When  the  archbishop  had  been  driven  back 
from  the  balcony,  she  foresaw  the  end.  She 
knew  of  Nikky’s  treason  now,  knew  it  in  all 
its  bitterness,  but  not  all  its  truth.  And, 
because  she  had  loved  him,  although  she 
told  herself  her  love  was  dead,  she  sought 
him  out  in  the  room  where  he  sat  and 
waited. 

She  was  there  when  old  Adelbert  had 
brought  his  news  and  had  fallen,  before  he 
could  finish. 

Nikky  had  risen,  and  looked  at  her,  rather 
stonily.  Then  had  followed  such  a  scene  as 
leaves  scars,  Hedwig  blaming  him  and  for¬ 
giving  him,  and  then  breaking  down  and 
begging  him  to  flight.  And  Nikky,  with  the 
din  of  the  Place  in  his  ears,  and  forbidden  to 
confront  the  mob,  listening  patiently  and 
shaking  his  head.  How  little  she  knew  him, 
after  all,  to  think  that  he  would  even  try  to 
save  himself.  He  had  earned  death.  Let  it 
come. 

He  was  not  very  clear  himself,  as  to  how 
it  happened.  He  had  been  tricked.  But 
that  was  no  excuse.  And  in  the  midst  of 
her  appeal  to  him  to  save  himself,  he  broke 
in  to  ask  where  Olga  Loschek  was. 

Hedwig  drew  herself  up.  “I  do  not 
know,”  she  said,  rather  coldly. 

“But  after  all,”  Nikky  muttered,  thinking 
of  the  lady  in  waiting,  “escape  b  cut-off. 
The  Palace  is  surrounded.” 

For  a  moment  Hedwig  thought  she  had 
Avon.  “It  is  not  cut  off,”  she  said.  And 
spoke  of  the  turret  door,  and  whither  it 
led. 

All  at  once  he  saw  it  all.  He  looked 
at  her  with  eyes  that  dilated  with  excite¬ 
ment,  and  then,  to  her  great  anger,  shot 
by  her  and  to  the  room  where  the  Council 
waited.  He  was  just  in  time  to  hear  old 
Adalbert’s  broken  speech,  and  to  see  him 
reel  and  fall. 

At  the  hospital,  Haeckel,  the  student, 
stood  by  his  window,  and  little  by  lit¬ 
tle  the  veil  lifted.  His  slow  blood  stirred 
first.  The  beating  of  drums,  the  shrieks  of 
the  croAvd,  the  fires,  all  played  their  part. 


Another  patient  joined  him,  and  together 
they  looked  out. 

“Bad  work!”  said  the  other  man. 

“Aye!”  said  Haeckel.  Then,  speaking 
very  slowly,  and  with  difficulty.  “I  do  not 
understand.” 

“The  King  is  dead.”  The  man  watched 
him.  He  had  been  of  interest  to  the  ward. 

“Aye,”  observed  Haeckel,  still  uncompre¬ 
hending.  And  then,  “Dead — the  King?” 

“Dead.  Hear  the  bell.” 

“Then — ”  But  he  could  not  at  once 
formulate  the  thought  in  hb  mind.  Speech 
came  hard.  He  was  still  in  a  cloud. 

“They  say,”  said  the  other  man,  “that 
the  Crown  Prince  is  missing,  that  he  has 
been  stolen.  The  {people  are  frenzied.” 

He  went  on,  dilating  on  the  nunors.  Still 
Haeckel  labored.  The  King!  The  Crown 
Prince!  There  was  something  that  he  was 
to  do.  It  was  just  beyond  him,  but  he  could 
not  remember.  Then,  by  accident,  the 
other  man  touched  the  hidden  spring  of  hb 
memory. 

“There  are  some  who  think  that  Mett- 
lich - •” 

“Mettlich!”  That  was  the  word.  With 
it  the  curtain  split,  as  it  were,  the  cloud 
was  gone.  Haeckel  put  a  hand  to  his  head. 

A  few  minutes  bter,  a  strange  figure 
dashed  out  of  the  hospital.  The  night- 
watchman  had  joined  the  mob,  and  was  at 
that  moment  selecting  a  rifle  from  a  cart. 
Around  the  cart  were  students,  still  in  their 
carnival  finery,  wearing  the  colors  of  his  own 
corps.  Haeckel — desperate  of  eye,  pallid 
and  gaunt,  clad  still  in  his  hospital  shirt 
and  trousers — Haeckel  climbed  onto  the 
wagon,  and  mounted  to  the  seat,  a  strange 
swaying  figure,  with  a  bandage  on  his  head. 
In  spite  of  that,  there  were  some  who  knew 
him. 

“Haeckel!”  they  cried.  The  word  spread. 
The  crowd  of  students  pressed  close. 

“What  would  you  do?”  he  cried  to  them, 
“You  know  me.  You  see  me  now.  I  have 
been  done  almost  to  death  by  those  you 
would  aid.  Aye,  arm  yourselves,  but  not 
against  your  king.  We  have  sworn  to 
stand  together.  I  call  on  you,  men  of  my 
corps,  to  follow  me.  There  are  those  who 
to-night  will  murder  the  little  King  and  put 
King  Mob  on  the  throne.  And  they  be 
those  who  have  tortured  me.  Look  at  me! 
This  they  have  done  to  me.”  He  tore  the 
bandage  off,  and  showed  hb  scarred  head. 
“Quick!”  he  cried.  “I  know  where  they 
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hide,  these  spawn  of  hell.  Who  will  follow 
me.  To  the  King!” 

“To  the  Kbg!” 

They  took  up  the  cry,  a  few  at  first,  then 
all  of  them.  More  than  his  words,  the 
gaunt  and  wounded  figure  of  Haeckel  in  the 
cart,  fought  for  him.  He  reeled  before 
them.  Two  leaped  up  and  steadied  him, 
finally  indeed,  took  him  on  their  shoulders, 
and  led  the  way.  They  made  a  wedge  of 
men,  and  push^  through  the  mob. 

“To  the  little  King!”  was  the  cry  they 
raised,  and  ran,  a  flying  wedge  of  white,  fan¬ 
tastic  figures.  Those  who  were  unarmed 
seized  weap>ons  from  the  crowd  as  they 
passed,  urged  by  Haeckel,  they  ran  through 
the  streets. 

Haeckel  knew.  It  was  because  he  had 
known  that  they  had  done  away  with  him. 
His  mind,  working  now  with  almost  un¬ 
natural  activity,  flew  ahead  to  the  house  in 
the  Road  of  the  Good  Children,  and  to  what 
might  be  enacting  there.  His  eyes  burned. 
Now  at  last  he  would  thwart  them,  un¬ 
less — 

Just  before  they  turned  into  the  street,  a 
horseman  had  dashed  out  of  it  and  flung 
himself  out  of  the  saddle.  The  door  was 
bolted,  but  it  opened  to  his  ring,  and  Nikky 
faced  the  concierge,  Nikky,  with  a  drawn 
revolver  in  his  hand,  and  a  face  deathly 
white. 

He  had  had  no  time  to  fire,  no  time  even 
to  speak.  The  revolver  flew  out  of  his  hand 
at  one  blow  from  the  flail-like  arms  of  the 
concierge.  Behind  him  somew’here  was  com¬ 
ing,  Nikky  knew,  a  detachment  of  cavalry. 
But  he  had  outdistanced  them,  riding 
frenziedly,  had  leaped  hedges  and  ditches 
across  the  Park.  He  must  hold  this  man 
until  they  came. 

Struggling  in  the  grasp  of  the  concierge, 
he  yet  listened  for  them.  From  the  first 
he  knew  it  was  a  losing  battle.  He  had 
lost  before.  But  he  fought  fiercely,  with 
the  strength  of  a  dozen.  His  frenzy  was 
equaled  by  that  of  the  other  man,  and  his 
weight  was  less  by  a  half.  He  went  down 
finally  and  lay  still,  a  battered,  twisted 
figure. 

The  cavalry,  in  the  meantime,  had  lost 
the  way,  was  riding  its  foam-flecked  horses 
along  another  street,  and  losing  time  when 
ev'ery  second  counted. 

But  Black  Humbert,  breathing  hard,  had 
•heard  sounds  in  the  street,  and  put  up  the 
chain.  He  stood  at  bay,  a  huge,  shaken 
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figure  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  staircase.  He 
was  for  flight  now.  But  surely — outside  at 
the  door  some  one  gave  the  secret  knock  of 
the  tribunal,  and  followed  it  by  the  pass¬ 
word.  He  breathed  again.  ■  Friends,  of 
course,  come  for  the  ammimition.  But,  to 
be  certain,  he  went  to  the  window  of  his 
bureau,  and  looked  out  through  the  bars. 
Students! 

“Coming!”  he  called.  And  kicked  at 
Nikky’s  quiet  figure  as  he  passed  it.  Then 
he  unbolted  the  door,  dropped  the  chain, 
and  opened  the  door. 

Standing  before  him,  backed  by  a  great 
crowd  of  fantastic  figures,  was  Haeckel. 

They  did  not  kill  him  at  once.  At  the 
points  of  a  dozen  bayonets,  intended  for 
vastly  different  work,  they  forced  him  up 
the  staircase,  flight  after  flight.  At  first 
he  cried  pitifully  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  royal  child,  then  he  tried  to  barter  what 
he  knew  for  his  life.  They  jeered  at  him, 
pricked  him  shamefiilly  from  behind  with 
daggers. 

At  the  top  of  the  last  flight  he  turned 
and  faced  them.  “Gentlemen,  friends!”  he 
implored.  “I  have  done  him  no  harm.  It 
was  never  in  my  mind  to  do  him  an  injury. 
I - ” 

“He  is  in  the  room  where  you  kept  me?” 
asked  Haeckel,  in  a  low  voice. 

“He  is  there,  and  safe.” 

Then  Haeckel  killed  him.  He  struck  him 
wdth  a  dagger,  and  his  great  body  fell  on  the 
stairs.  He  was  still  moving  and  groaning, 
as  they  swarmed  over  him. 

Haeckel  faced  the  crowd.  “There  are 
others,”  he  said.  “I  know  them  all.  When 
we  have  finished  here,  we  will  go  on.” 

In  the  back  room  they  found  the  little 
King.  They  were  fearful  of  frightening 
him,  and  only  two  went  back,  with  the  key 
that  Haeckel  had  taken  from  the  body  of 
Black  Humbert.  They  unlocked  the  door, 
to  find  his  Majesty  sitting  on  a  chair,  with 
a  rather  moist  handkerchief  in  his  hand. 
He  was  not  at  all  frightened,  however,  and 
was  weeping  for  his  grandfather. 

“Has  the  carriage  come?”  he  demanded. 
“I  am  waiting  for  a  carriage.” 

They  assur^  him  that  a  carriage  was  on 
the  way,  and  were  very  much  at  a  loss. 

“I  would  like  to  go  quickly,”  he  said. 
“I  am  afraid — my  grandfather — Nikky!” 

For  there  stood  Nikky  in  the  doorway,  a 
staggering,  white-lipped  Nikky.  He  was 
not  too  weak  to  pick  the  child  up,  and  carry 
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him  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  They  had 
moved  the  body  of  the  concierge,  by  his 
order.  So  he  stood  there,  the  boy  in  his 
arms,  and  the  students,  only  an  hour  before 
in  revolt  against  the  King,  cheered  mightily. 

They  met  the  detachment  of  cavalry  at 
the  door,  and  thus,  in  state,  rode  back  to  the 
Palace  where  he  was  to  rule.  King  Otto  the 
Ninth.  A  very  sad  little  King,  for  Nikky 
had  answered  his  question  honestly.  A 
King  who  mopped  his  eyes  with  a  very 
dirty  handkerchief.  A  weary  little  King, 
too,  with  already  a  touch  of  indigestion! 

Behind  them,  in  the  house  on  the  Road  of 
the  Good  Children,  Haeckel,  in  an  excess 
of  fury,  ordered  the  body  of  the  concierge 
flung  from  a  window.  It  lay  below,  a 
twisted  and  shapeless  thing,  beside  the 
pieces  of  old  Adelbert’s  broken  sword. 

CHAPTER  THIRTY-NINE 
The  Lincoln  Penny 

And  so,  at  last.  King  Otto  the  Ninth 
reached  his  Palace,  and  was  hurried 
up  the  stairs  to  the  room  where  the  Council 
waited.  Not  at  all  a  royal  figure,  but  a 
tired  little  boy  in  gray  trousers,  a  short 
black  Eton  coat  and  a  rolling  collar  which 
had  once  been  white. 

He  gave  one  glance  around  the  room. 
“My  grandfather!”  he  said.  And  fell  to 
i  crying  into  his  dirty  pocket-handkerchief. 

The  Chancellor  eyed  grimly  from  under 
1  his  shaggy  brows  the  disreputable  figure  of 
his  sovereign.  Then  he  went  toward  him, 
and  put  his  hand  on  his  head. 

“He  was  very  eager  for  this  rest,  Otto,”  he 
said. 

[  Then  he  knelt,  and  very  solemnly  and 
'  with  infinite  tenderness,  he  kissed  the  small, 

I  not  overclean,  hand. 

One  by  one  the  Council  did  the  same 
thing. 

I  King  Otto  straightened  his  shoulders  and 
put  away  the  handkerchief.  It  had  occurred 
to  him  that  he  was  a  man  now  and  must 
;  act  a  man’s  part  in  the  world. 

1  “May  I  see  him?”  he  asked.  “I — didn’t 
see  him  before.” 

“Your  people  are  waiting.  Sire,”  he  said 
gravely.  “To  a  ruler,  his  people  must  come 
first.” 

And  so,  in  the  clear  light  from  the  room 
behind  him,  Otto  the  Ninth  first  stood  before 
his  people.  They  looked  up,  and  hard  eyes 
grew  soft,  tense  muscles  relaxed.  They  saw 


the  erectness  of  the  small  figure,  the  steadi¬ 
ness  of  the  blue  eyes  that  had  fought  back 
their  tears,  the  honesty  and  fire  and  courage 
of  this  small  boy  who  was  their  king. 

Let  such  of  the  revolutionists  as  remained 
scream  before  the  Parliament  House.  Let 
the  flames  burn  and  the  drums  beat.  The 
solid  citizens,  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
looked  up  at  the  King  and  cheered  mightily. 
Revolution  had  that  night  received  its 
death  blow,  at  the  hands  of  a  child.  The 
mob  prepared  to  go  home  to  bed. 

While  King  Otto  stood  on  the  balcony, 
down  below  in  the  crowd  an  American 
woman  looked  up,  and  suddenly  caught  her 
husband  by  the  arm. 

“Howard,”  she  said.  “Howard,  it  is  Bob¬ 
by’s  little  friend!” 

“Nonsense!”  he  retorted.  “It’s  rather 
dramatic  isn’t  it?  Nothing  like  this  at 
home!  See,  they’ve  crowned  him  already.” 

But  Bobby’s  mother  looked  with  the  clear 
eyes  of  most  women,  and  all  mothers. 

“They  have  not  crowned  him,”  she  said, 
smiling,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  “The  ab¬ 
surd  little  King!  They  have  forgotten  to 
take  off  his  paper  crown!” 

The  dead  King  lay  in  state  in  the  royal 
chapel.  Tall  candles  burned  at  his  head 
and  feet,  set  in  long  black  standards.  Hi.i 
uniform  lay  at  his  feet,  his  cap,  his  sword. 
The  flag  of  his  country  was  draped  across 
him.  He  looked  very  rested. 

In  a  small  private  chapel  near  by,  lay  old 
Adelbert.  They  could  not  do  him  too  much 
honor.  He,  too,  looked  rested,  and  he,  too, 
was  covered  by  the  flag,  and  no  one  would 
have  guessed  that  a  part  of  him  had  died 
long  before,  and  lay  buried  on  a  battle-field. 
It  was,  unfortunately,  his  old  uniform  that 
he  wore.  They  had  added  his  regimental 
flag  to  the  national  one,  and  on  it  they  had 
set  his  shabby  cap.  He,  too,  might  have 
been  a  king.  There  were  candles  at  his 
head  and  feet,  also;  but,  also,  he  had  now 
no  sword. 

Thus  it  happened  that  old  Adelbert,  the 
traitor,  lay  in  state  in  the  Palace,  and  that 
monks,  in  long  brown  robes,  knelt  and 
prayed  by  him. 

PerhajK  he  needed  their  prayers.  But 
perhaps,  in  the  great  accounting,  things  are 
balanced  up,  the  good  against  the  bad.  In 
that  case,  who  knows? 

The  Palace  mourned,  and  the  Palace  re¬ 
joiced.  Haeckel  had  told  what  he  knew  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Terrorists  were  in  prison. 
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Some,  in  high  places,  would  be  hanged  with 
a  silken  cord,  as  was  their  due.  And  others 
would  be  esthetically  disposed  of.  The 
way  was  not  yet  clear  ahead,  but  the  crisis 
was  passed  and  safely. 

Early  in  the  evening,  soon  after  he  had  aj>- 
jjeared  on  the  balcony,  the  Court  had  sworn 
fealty  to  Otto  the  Ninth.  He  had  stood  on 
the  dais  in  the  throne-room,  very  much 
washed  and  brushed  by  that  time,  and  the 
ceremony  had  taken  place.  Such  a  shout 
from  relieved  throats  as  went  up,  such  a 
clatter  as  swords  were  drawn  from  scabbards 
and  held  upright  in  the  air. 

“Otto!”  they  cried.  And  again  “Otto!” 

The  little  King  had  gone  quite  pale  with 
excitement. 

Late  in  the  evening  Nikky  Larisch  went 
to  the  Council  room.  The  Council  had  dis¬ 
persed,  and  Mettlich  sat  alone.  There  were 
papers  all  about  him,  and  a  glass  of  milk 
that  had  once  been  hot,  stood  at  his  elbow. 
Now  and  then,  as  he  worked,  he  took  a  sip  of 
it,  for  more  than  ever  now  he  must  keep  up 
his  strength. 

When  Nikky  was  announced  he  frowned. 
Then,  very  faintly,  he  smiled.  But  he  was 
stern  enough  when  the  young  soldier  en¬ 
tered.  Nikky  came  to  the  point  at  once, 
having  saluted.  Not,  when  you  think  of  it, 
that  he  should  have  saluted.  Had  he  not 
resigned  from  the  service?  Was  not  his 
sword,  in  token  of  that  surrender,  still  on 
the  table  and  partly  covered  with  docu¬ 
ments?  Still  he  did.  Habit,  probably. 

“I  have  come,”  he  said,  “to  know  what  I 
am  to  do,  sir.” 

“Do?”  asked  the  Chancellor,  coldly. 

“Whether  the  Crown — whether  the  King 
is  safe  or  not,”  said  Nikky,  looking  dogged 
and  not  at  all  now  like  the  picture  of  his 
mother.  “I  am  guilty  of — of  all  that  hap¬ 
pened.” 

The  Chancellor  had  meant  to  be  very 
hard.  But  he  had  come  through  a  great 
deal,  and  besides  he  saw  something  Nikky 
did  not  mean  him  to  see.  He  was  used  to 
reading  men.  He  saw  that  the  boy  had 
come  to  the  breaking-p)oint. 

“Sit  down,”  he  said,  “and  tell  me  alx)ut 
it.” 

But  Nikky  would  not  sit.  He  stood, 
looking  straight  ahead,  and  told  the  story. 
He  left  nothing  out,  the  scene  on  the  roof, 
his  broken  promise. 

“.•\lthough,”  he  addetl,  his  only  word  of 
extenuation,  “God  knows  I  tried  to  keep  it.” 


Then,  the  message  from  the  Countess 
Loschek,  and  his  long  wait  in  her  boudoir, 
to  return  to  the  thing  he  had  found.  As  he 
went  on,  the  Chancellor’s  hand  touched  a 
button. 

“Bring  here  at  once  the  Countess  Lo¬ 
schek,”  he  said,  to  the  servant  who  came. 
“Take  two  of  the  guard,  and  bring  her” 
Then,  remembering  the  work  he  had  to 
do,  he  took  another  sip  of  milk.  “These 
things  you  have  done,”  he  said  to  Nikky, 
“and  weak  and  wicked  enough  they  are,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  found  the  King.” 

“Others  found  him  also.  Besides,  that 
does  not  affect  my  guilt.  Sire,”  said  Nikky 
steadily. 

Suddenly  the  Chancellor  got  up  and  going 
to  Nikky,  put  both  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

“My  boy,  my  boy,”  he  said  heavily, 
“I’m  afraid  I  am  very  old,  I  have  forgotten 
my  youth  and  its  temptations.  I  supposed 
I  asked  of  you  the  impossible.” 

He  turned  to  the  table,  ashamed  of  his 
emotion.  There  he  saw  Nikky’s  sword, 
and  picking  it  up,  handed  it  to  him. 

•  “Put  it  on,”  he  said,  almost  irritably. 
“.And  then  go  away  and  let  me  have  some 
p>eace.  I  need  my  brains  to-night.” 

Nikky  took  it.  He  was  trembling. 

“You  mean,  sir.  I - ” 

“I  mean,”  said  the  Chancellor,  picking 
up  a  package  of  pa{iers  and  running  his 
eyes  over  them,  “that  King  Otto  the  Ninth 
needs  his  friends  too  much  to  lose  you.” 

Nikky  buckled  on  his  sword,  and  was 
about  to  swear  a  great  oath.  He  had, 
however,  only  l)egun  on  it  when  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  spK)ke  again;  “We  shall  need  soldiers, 
too,”  he  said,  without  glancing  up.  “The 
alliance  with  Karnia  is  unpopular.  It  will 
have  to  be  abandoned.”  He  took  another 
sip  of  milk. 

/^UITE  to  the  end  now,  with  the  Countess 
not  in  her  rtxims  or  anywhere  in  the 
Palace.  With  the  l)onfires  burnetl  to  cold 
ashes,  and  the  streets  deserted.  With  the 
pxilice  making  careful  search  for  certain  men 
whose  names  Haeckel  had  given,  and  tearing 
frenzied  pilacartls  from  the  walls.  With  Hilda 
sitting  before  her  dressing-table,  holding  a 
silk  stocking  to  her  cheek,  to  see  if  she  would 
look  well  in  black.  With  Miss  Braithwaite 
still  lying  in  her  drugge<l  sleep,  watched  over 
by  the  sisters  who  had  cared  for  the  dead 
King,  and  with  Karl,  across  the  mountains, 
dreaming  of  a  bride  who  would  never  In*  his. 
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Quite  to  the  end.  Only  a  word  or  two 
now,  and  we  may  leave  the  little  King,  to 
fulfill  his  splendid  destiny.  Not  a  quiet 
life,  we  may  be  certain.  Perhaps  not  a  very 
peaceful  or  untroubled  one.  But  a  brave 
and  steadfast  and  honorable  one,  be  sure  of 
that. 

What  would  we  gain  by  following  Olga 
Loschek,  eating  her  heart  out  in  England,  or 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  cowering  in  its  cells; 
they  had  failed,  as  the  wicked,  sooner  or 
later,  must  fail.  Or  Karl,  growing  fat  in  a 
prosperous  land,  alike  greedy  for  conquest 
and  too  indolent  for  battle? 

To  finish  the  day  then,  and  close  with 
midnight. 

Nikky  first,  a  subdued  and  rather  bat¬ 
tered  Nikky.  He  was  possessed  by  a  desire, 
not  indeed  unknown  to  lovers,  to  revisit  the 
place  where  he  and  Hedwig  had  met  before. 
The  roof,  no  less.  Not  even  then,  that  he 
hop)ed  for  himself  any  more  than  he  had 
hoped  before.  But  at  least  it  would  not  be 
Karl. 

He  felt  that  he  could  relinquish  her  easier 
since  it  w’as  not  to  be  Karl.  .\s  if,  poor 
Nikky,  it  would  ever  make  any  difference 
who  it  was,  so  it  were  not  he! 

Strangely  enough,  Hedwig  also  had  had  a 
fancy  to  visit  the  roof.  She  could  not  sleep. 
And,  as  she  had  not  read  the  Chancellor’s 
mind,  her  dressing-room,  filled  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  her  trousseau,  set  her  frantic. 

So  she  had  dismissed  her  maid  and  gone 
through  Hubert’s  rooms  to  the  roof.  Nikky 
found  her  there.  He  stood  quite  still  for  a 
moment,  because  it  was  much  too  good  to  be 
true.  Also,  because  he  began  to  tremble 
again.  He  had  really  turned  quite  shaky 
that  evening,  had  Nikky. 

Hedwig  did  not  turn  her  head.  She  knew 
his  steps,  had  really  known  he  must  come, 
since  she  was  calling  him.  .-Xctually  calling, 
with  all  her  determined  young  will.  Oh, 
she  was  shameless! 

But  now  that  he  had  come,  it  was  Nikky 
who  implored,  and  Hedwig  who  held  off. 

“My  only  thought  in  all  the  world,’’  he 
said.  “Can  you  ever  forgive  me?’’  This 
was  tactless.  No  lover  should  ever  remind 
his  lady  that  he  has  withstood  her. 

“For  what?”  said  Hedwig,  coolly. 

“For  loving  you  so.”  This  was  much 
Ijetter,  quite  strategic,  indeed.  trench 
gained! 

“Do  you  really  love  me?  I  wonder.” 

But  Nikky  was  tired  of  words,  and 


rather  afraid  of  them.  They  were  not  his 
weapons.  He  trusted  more,  as  has  been  said 
somewhere  else,  in  his  two  strong  arms. 

“Too  much  ever  to  let  you  go,”  he  said. 
Which  means  nothing  unless  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  she  was  in  his  arms.  And  she 
was,  indeed. 

The  King,  having  been  e.xamined  and 
given  some  digestive  tablets  by  the  Court 
physicians — a  group  which,  strangely 
enough,  did  not  include  Doctor  VV’eiderman 
— had  been  given  a  warm  bath  and  put  to  betl. 

There  was  much  formality  as  to  the  proc¬ 
ess  now,  several  gentlemen  clinging  to  their 
hereditary  right  to  hang  around  and  be  nui¬ 
sances  during  the  ceremony.  But  at  last  he 
was  left  alone  with  Oskar. 

Alone,  of  course,  as  much  as  a  king  is  ever 
alone,  which,  what  with  e.xtra  sentries  and 
so  on,  is  not  exactly  solitarj'  confinement. 

“Oskar!”  said  the  King  from  his  pillow. 

“Majesty!” 

Oskar  was  gathering  the  royal  garments, 
which  the  physicians  had  ordered  burned, 
in  case  of  germs. 

“Did  you  ever  eat  .American  ice-cream?” 

“No,  Majesty.  Not  that  I  recall.” 

“It  is  very  delicious,”  observed  the  King, 
and  settled  down  in  his  sheets.  He  yawned, 
then  sat  up  suddenly — “Oskar!” 

“Yes,  Majesty.” 

“There  is  something  in  my  trousers’ 
pocket.  I  almost  forgot  it.  Please  bring 
them  here.” 

Sitting  up  in  bed,  and  under  Oskar’s  dis¬ 
approving  eye,  because  he  too  was  infected 
with  the  germ  idea.  King  Otto  the  Ninth 
felt  around  in  his  small  pockets,  until  at 
last  he  had  found  what  he  wanted. 

“Have  I  a  small  lx)x  anywhere,  a  very 
small  box?”  he  inquired. 

“The  one  in  which  your  Majesty’s  seal¬ 
ring  came  is  here.  .Also  there  is  one  in  the 
study  which  containerl  crayons.” 

“I’ll  have  the  ring  box,”  said  his  Maj¬ 
esty.  .And  soon  the  Lincoln  jienny  rested 
on  a  cushion  of  white  velvet,  on  which  were 
the  royal  arms. 

King  Otto  looked  carefully  at  the  [)enny, 
and  then  closed  the  lid. 

“Whenever  I  am  disagreeable,  Oskar,”  he 
said,  “or  don’t  care  to  study,  or— or  do 
things  that  you  think  my  grandfather  would 
not  have  done,  I  wish  you’d  bring  me  this 
box.  You’d  better  keep  it  near  you.” 

He  lay  back.  “Did  you  ever  hear  of 
.Abraham  Lincoln,  Oskar?”  he  asked. 
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“I — I  have  heard  the  name,  Majesty,” 
Oskar  ventured  cautiously. 

“My  grandfather  thought  he  was  a — 
great — man.”  His  voice  trailed  off.  “I — 
should — like - ” 

The  excitements  and  sorrows  of  the  day 
left  him  gently.  He  stretched  his  small 
limbs  luxuriously,  and  half  turned  up>on  his 
face.  Oskar  drew  the  covering  in  stiff  and 
geometrical  exactness  across  his  small  figure, 
and  tiptoed  out  of  the  room. 

Sometime  after  midnight  the  Chancellor 
passed  the  guard  and  came  into  the  room. 
There,  standing  by  the  bed,  he  prayed  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  prayer,  and  into  it  went  all  his  hopes 
for  his  country,  his  grief  for  his  dead 
sovereign,  his  loyalty  to  his  new  King. 

King  Otto,  who  was,  for  all  the  digestive 
tablets,  not  sleeping  well,  roused  and  saw 
him  there,  and  sat  upright  at  once. 

“Is  it  morning?”  he  asked,  blinking. 

“No,  Majesty.  Lie  down  and  sleep,  again.” 

“Would  you  mind  sitting  down  for  a  little 
while?  That  is,  if  you  are  not  sleepy.” 

“I  am  not  sleepy,”  said  the  Chancellor, 
and  drew  up  a  great  chair.  “If  I  stay,  will 
you  try  to  sleep?” 

,  “Do  you  mind  if  I  talk  a  little?  It  may 
make  me  drowsy.” 

“Talk  if  you  like,  Majesty. 

King  Otto  eyed  him  gravely.  “Would 
you  mind  if  I  got  on  your  knee?”  he  asked 
almost  timidly.  In  all  his  life  no  one  had 
so  held  him,  and  yet  Bobby,  that  very 
evening,  had  climbed  on  his  father’s  knee. 
“I  would  like  to  try  how  it  feels.” 

“Come,  then,”  said  the  Chancellor. 

The  King  climbed  out  of  bed  and  up  on 
his  lap.  His  Chancellor  reached  over  and 
dragged  a  blanket  from  the  bed. 

“For  fear  of  a  cold!”  he  said,  and  draped  it 
about  the  little  figure.  “Now,  how  is  that?” 

“It  is  very  comfortable.  May  I  put  my 
head  back?” 

Long,  long  years  since  the  Chancellor  had 
sat  thus,  with  a  child  in  his  arms.  His 
sturdy  old  arms  encircled  the  boy  closely. 

“I  want  to  tell  about  running  away,”  said 
the  King,  wide-eyed  in  the  dusk.  “I  am 
sorry.  This  time  I  am  going  to  promise 
not  to  do  it  again.” 

“Make  the  promise  to  yourself.  Majesty. 
It  is  the  best  way.” 

“I  will.  I  intend  to  be  a  very  good  king.” 

“God  grant  it,  Majesty.” 
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“Like  Abraham  Lincoln?” 

“Like  Abraham  Lincoln,”  said  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  gravely. 

The  King,  for  all  his  boasted  wakefulness, 
yawned  again,  and  squirmed  closer  to  the 
old  man’s  breast. 

“And  like  my  grandfather,”  he  added. 

“God  grant  that,  also.” 

This  time  it  was  the  Chancellor  who 
yawned.  He  was  very  weary,  and  very  sad. 

Suddenly,  after  a  silence,  the  King  spoke: 
“May  a  king  do  anything  he  wants?” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  the  Chancellor,  hastily. 

“But  if  it  will  not  hurt  the  people?  I 
want  to  do  two  things,  or  have  two  things. 
They  are  both  quite  easy.”  His  tone  was 
anxious. 

“What  are  they?” 

“You  wouldn’t  like  to  promise  first,  would 
you?” 

The  Chancellor  smiled  in  the  darkness. 

“Good  strategy,  but  I  am  an  old  soldier. 
Majesty.  What  are  they?” 

“First,  I  would  like  to  have  a  dog.  One 
to  keep  with  me.” 

“I — probably  that  can  be  arranged.” 

“Thank  you.  I  do  want  a  dog.  And — ” 
he  hesitated. 

“Yes,  Majesty?” 

“I  am  very  fond  of  Nikky,”  said  the  King. 
“And  he  is  not  very  happy.  He  looks  sad, 
sometimes.  I — I  would  like  him  to  marry 
Hedwig,  so  we  can  all  be  together  the  rest 
of  our  lives.” 

The  Chancellor  hesitated.  But,  after  all, 
why  not?  He  had  followed  ambition  all  his 
life,  and  where  had  it  brought  him?  An  old 
man,  whose  only  happiness  lay  in  this  child 
in  his  arms.  “Perhaps,”  he  said  gently, 
“that  can  be  arranged  also.” 

The  night  air  blew  softly  through  the  open 
windows.  The  little  King  smiled  content¬ 
edly,  and  closed  his  eyes. 

“I’m  getting  rather  sleepy,”  he  said. 
“But  if  I’m  not  too  heavy,  I’d  like  you  to 
hold  me  a  little  longer.” 

“You  are  not  too  heavy.  Majesty.” 

Soon  the  Chancellor,  worn  not  with  one 
day,  but  with  many,  was  nodding.  His  eyes 
closed  under  his  fierce  eyebrows.  Finally 
they  both  slept.  The  room  was  silent. 

Something  slipped  out  of  the  little  King’s 
hand,  and  rolled  to  the  floor. 

It  was  the  box  containing  the  Lincoln 
penny. 


THE  END. 


“The  White  Arc” — a  new  serial  by  Henry  Kitchell  Webster — begins  in  November. 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


HEADING  AND  SKETCHES 
BY  RALPH  BARTON 


EDITOR'S  NOTE  —  Though  the  titn  i$  the  Clmtnul  Tree,  no  tioryit 
barred  by  iu  youth.  W'f  tcill  ttludly  pay  for  avuilahR  ones.  Addren  all 
maniucripit  to  “The  Chetinul  T ree,"  em-Uuinif  ilumpni,  addressed  enrrinpe. 


A  NUMBER  of  physicians  on  their  way  to  a 
medical  convention  in  Washington  had  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  smoking  compartment  to  discuss 
professional  matters.  The  talk  turned  to  germs 
and  their  dissemination.  Just  then  the  porter 
entered,  waving  his  whisk -broom. 

“Brush  you  off,  suh?”  he  asked  of  the  doctor 
nearest  him. 

“Here.”  said  the  doctor,  indicating  the  whisk- 
broom.  “is  one  of  the  finest  little  systems  of 
spreading  germs  that  was  ever  devised.  This 
|X)rter  comes  and  he  brushes  me  off;  then  he 
brushes  you.  and  you.  and  you.  and  every  one 
else;  and  starts  a  lot  of  germs  flying  about  in  the 
air,  to  be  breathed  in  and  start  disease.  I  say 
that  germs  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  in  public. 
It’s  dangerous.  They  ought  to  be  let  alone — 
not  thrown  into  the  air  by  all  this  brushing.” 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  during  which 
the  porter  grinned.  He  waved  his  brush. 

“Come  on.  Doctah,”  he  said,  “and  let  me  brush 
you  off.  Don’t  let  dat  idea  about  microbes 
ixjther  you.  What  little  brushin’  Use  goin’  to 
do  ain’t  goin’  to  disturb  no  germs.  No,  suhl” 


Nervous  employer:  “Thomas.  I  wish 

you  wouldn’t  whistle  at  your  work.” 

Office  Boy:  “I  ain’t  working,  sir;  I’m  only 
whistling.” 

'  •  f 


She  was  never  happy  unless  she  was  sufferin.g 
from  some  malady  or  other.  Her  physician  was 
at  his  wits’  ends  in  treating  her,  because  he  dis¬ 
liked  to  dose  her  with  medicines  for  imaginar>’ 
ailments. 

One  day  he  examined  her  and  found,  as 
usual,  that  there  was  nothing  wrong. 

“1  shall  give  you  something  for  what  troubles 
you,  but  you  must  promise  faithfully  to  follow 
directions.” 

She  assented,  but  much  to  her  surprise  foun<l 
later  that  the  directions  were:  “Keep  this  bottle 
tightly  corked.” 
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XhE  head  of  a  certain  manufacturing  firm  is 
an  old  gentleman  who  built  up  his  business  from 
nothing  by  dogged  and  persistent  toil,  and  who 
never  felt  that  he  could  spare  the  time  for  a  holi¬ 
day.  hbt  long  ago,  however,  he  decided  that  he 
was  gnting  on  in  years  and  that  he  was  entitled 
to  a  rest;  so,  calling  his  son  into  the  library,  he 
said: 

“Tom,  I’ve  worked  hard  for  a  long  time 
and  have  done  well,  so  I’ve  decided  to  retire  and 
turn  the  business  over  to  you.  What  do  you 
say?” 

The  young  man  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
in  sudden  thought  he  suggested:  ' 

“I  was  just  thinking,  father,”  “how  would 
it  be  for  you  to  work  a  few  years  more  and 
then  we  could  both  retire  together?” 


She  was  much  interested  in  prison  reform  and 
was  visiting  a  large  prison  one  day. 

“Don’t  any  of  your  friends  come  to  see  you  on 
visiting-days?”  she  asked  of  a  big,  burly  ruffian. 

“No’m,”  responded  the  ex-burglar;  “they’re 
all  here  wit’  me.” 


LUELLA  saw  the  circus  for  the  first  time  and 
sat  through  the  performance  as  primly  as  if  at 
church. 

“What  was  the  matter?”  her  uncle  asked  the 
little  lady  later. 

“Why,  the  clowns,”  she  explained.  “I  could 
hardly  keep  from  laughing  at  them.” 


Mrs.  JOHNSON,  the  widow,  was  engaged  at 
her  washtub,  when  there  entered  to  see  her 
Mr,  Botts,  a  devoted  admirer  and  suitor. 

After  a  bit,  Mrs.  Johnson  asked:  “Yo’  sho’  yo’ 
loves  me?” 

“Why,  Mrs.  Johnson,  of  co’se  I’s  sho’!” 

Then,  from  Mrs.  Johnson,  after  a  suspicious 
survey  of  Mr.  Botts: 

“Yo’  ain’t  gpne  an’  lost  yo’  job,  has  yo’?” 


A  GENTLEMAN  who  was  visiting  his  lawyer 
for  the  purpose  of  making  his  will,  insisted  that 
a  final  request  be  attached  to  the  document. 
The  request  was,  that  his  Ford  car  be  buried 
with  him  after  he  died.  His  lawyer  tried  to 
make  him  see  how  absurd  this  was,  but  failed,  so 
he  asked  the  gentleman’s  wife  to  use  her  in- 
fiuence  with  him.  She  did  the  best  she  could, 
but  she  also  failed. 

“Well,  John,”  she  said  finally,  “tell  me  why 
you  want  your  Ford  car  buried  with  you?” 

“Because  I  have  never  gotten  into  a  hole  yet 
but  what  my  Ford  could  pull  me  out,”  was 
the  reply. 


Under  the  cottonwoods,  in  a  boat  tied  close 
to  the  bank,  a  seedy-loo’aing  colored  gentleman 
twitched  a  fish-line  lazily  through  the  waters  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  River.  The  heavily  laden 
traveler  eyed  him  for  a  moment  and  then 
shouted; 

“Say,  uncle,  can  you  row?” 

.  “No,  Ah  cain’t  ro’.” 

*  “Well,  let  me  borrow  the  boat  to  go  down  to 
Bungtown  for  the  train  and  I’ll  give  you  a 
dollar.”  . 

The  darky  hauled  in  his  line  with  alacrity, 
the  stranger  jumped  into  the  boat,  picked  up 
the  oars,  and  pulled  rapidly  out  into  the  stream. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  hot  sun 
showed  its  effects  and  the  rower  paused,  panting 
for  breath.  His  colored  companion  then 
seized  the  oars  and  began  rowing  with  great 
speed  and  little  apparent  effort.  Gasping  in 
astonishment,  his  passenger  remarked  some¬ 
what  crisply: 

“I  thought  you  said  that  you  couldn’t  row?” 

“For  lawdy  sake,  did  yo’  mean  ro’  a  boat? 
Ah  done  thought  yo’  meant  ro,’  like  a  lion.” 


BILLTON  (engaging  new  chauffeur):  And 
have  you  any  references  from  your  last  em¬ 
ployer? 

.\ppucant:  No,  sir;  but  I  can  get  some  in 
about  a  week. 

Billton:  Why  the  delay? 

Applicant:  He’s  in  the  hospital,  sir. 
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